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T he Middle Ages, which span 1,500 years, were an extremely 
important time in the history of mankind. It was then that the 
borders of most modern European and Asian states were estab¬ 
lished, the first trips around the world were made, and it was discovered 
that the Earth was round and the Universe boundless. It was the time 
when America was discovered, book-printing and the telescope invented, 
and when many wonderful works of art and literature appeared. 

This book, written by historians and men of letters, will certainly 
add to your knowledge of the Middle Ages. 

You will learn about the Germanic and Slavic tribes that once 
inhabited the wooded expanses of Europe and formed military and 
peaceful alliances, the emergence of the first feudal states and codes of 
law, and how the people were tried according to these laws. 

You will read about events that may or may not be familiar to 
you: the Nika Riot in Byzantium, the crusades, the Laon Commune, the 
Hundred Years War, the Hussite movement and the battle of Grunwald, 
about men who fought for the people’s independence and happiness, 
outstanding military, public and political leaders, and courageous 
seafarers and travellers. 

You will also come to know more about the life of the peoples of 
medieval Europe, Asia and Africa, and the wildlife, economy and 
cultures of various countries. Even now, there are many blank spots 
on the historical map of medieval Asia and Africa. It is possible that 
you will help fill them in, after thoroughly studying these countries’ 
historical and cultural landmarks. 



The Ancient Germans 


ong long ago, when the vast Roman Empire lay on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, a large part of Europe was populated by the numerous 
Celtic, Germanic, Slavic and Finnish tribes. 

The Greeks and the Romans, who prided themselves on their ancient 
cultural tradition, called the other European peoples barbarians and 
displayed very little interest in them. However, at the turn of the 2nd 
century B. C., the Romans had to confront their northern neighbours. 
Two Germanic tribal unions, the Cimbri and the Teutons, invaded the 
Roman Empire in sweeping waves. The well-trained and disciplined 
Roman legions led by Gaius Marius managed to defeat the disordered 
hordes of the Barbarians, who even brought their cattle with them. 

The danger was averted, but for a long time, Italy was filled with 
uneasy rumours of the numerous and aggressive Germanic tribes 
threatening the very heart of the Empire. The famous Roman military 
leader Gaius Julius Caesar, also had a chance to become acquainted 
with the barbarians. Fifty years before the beginning of the new era, he 
undertook a campaign against Gaul (now France). On its plains, the 
Romans met with the stubborn resistance of the Gauls and also confront¬ 
ed the tribal union of the Suevi, who had come from beyond the Rhine 
and also intended to conquer Gaul. Caesar, however, proved stronger 
and drove them away from Gaul. 

Caesar's notes, which have come down to us thanks to his book 
De Bello Galileo (Commentaries ), are still an invaluable source of 
historical information, accurately portraying as they do the Germans’ 
distant past. 

Caesar had first-hand knowledge of Ancient Germany (that was 
the Roman name for the territory east of the Rhir~ populated by the 
Germans). Together with his legionnaires, he crossed the Rhine and 
other large rivers, travelled along narrow forest paths wary of possible 
ambushes. He watched his every step in skirting numerous bogs, and 
endured the frost of the cold winter. 

At the time of Caesar, lands lying beyond the Rhine and the Danube 
were sparcely populated, wooded and swampy. Only the river valleys 
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were suitable for growing barley, millet or oats, or could be used as pasture for cattle. 

At that time, the Germans were not yet very good at land cultivation and often had 
to abandon their exhausted fields and clear new plots. Caesar noted that the principal 
food was not so much bread as milk, cheese and meat. As the lands to the west of the 
Rhine, where the Celts lived, were not so wooded, the Germans sought to cross the 
river and settle there. The Germanic tribes also fought among themselves for water- 
meadows and clearings in the woods and plains that could be used as pastures. The 
contestants drove away the cattle belonging to the other tribe, and made slaves of 
prisoners. 

Caesar’s observant eye noticed a feature of the Germans’ life that the Romans found 
inexplicable. As distinct from the Roman slave-holders, who treasured their land and 
were forever trying to expand their property, the Germans light-heartedly abandoned 
their old fields nearly every year. They never divided the land into lots but ploughed 
all of it and jointly reaped the harvest with the aid of all members of the family commu¬ 
nity. Joint labour and equal division of the fruits of their labour made a strong 
impression on Caesar. He wrote that property equality and the absence of the distinction 
between the rich and the poor made for surprising unity of the Germanic tribes. 

Sowing the cleared plots with barley, millet or oats in spring, the Germans reaped a 
modest harvest in autumn, and then hastened to move to new territories, knowing 
that the old fields would not be able to provide them with enough food. The need for 
new pastures and hunting grounds also compelled them to move. The Germans jointly 
worked the land and equally shared the products of their labour not at all because they 
believed that equality was better than inequality. They were compelled to do so by the 
harsh climate and severe natural environment. Unstable climate, the dangerous proximi¬ 
ty of wild animals, exhausting hunting that lasted for days and conflicts with other 



Knights attacking peasants. 
Miniature, 12th cent. 
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tribes demanded joint efforts of a large community of relatives who stuck together. 
Land cultivation was even more taxing. It was a rare tribe that had metal tools, and 
the wooden ones were primitive. Clearing land of tree-stumps, ploughing, sowing and 
reaping were done collectively. 

One hundred and fifty years stand between the two main sources historians draw 
upon for information about the Germans: Caesar’s Commentaries and Tacitus’ 
Germania . Unlike Caesar, Tacitus possessed no first-hand knowledge of the Germans 
and their way of life. He had to gather information from contemporary geographers, 
military leaders, merchants and captive Germans brought to Rome. 

Comparing the works of these two authors makes it possible to assess the historical 
progress made by the Germans over 150 years. 
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Tacitus intended his work for his contemporaries rather than for historians of the 
future. He was concerned about the apparent moral degradation of the Roman nobility, 
who were far too fond of luxury, spoilt by idleness and indifferent to the future of the 
state. He seized upon every opportunity to portray the Romans’ neighbours, the Ger¬ 
mans, as a model of healthy simplicity, closeness to nature, moderation, courage and 
readiness to fight, and extilled the contribution of ordinary members of the Germans’ 
communities to military and state affairs. 

In describing the Germans’ way of life that differed so drastically from that of the 
Romans, Tacitus particularly stressed their simplicity. However, he did mention the 
distinctions in the clothes worn by the wealthier Germans and their less affluent 
compatriots. As concerns the children of the free members of the tribe and the slaves, 
he wrote that their ways parted as they grew up to become young men. 

Under Caesar, land was shared equally between the community members, who had 
no right to complain that their strip was smaller or less fertile than their neighbour’s. In 
an effort to avoid such complaints, the Germans marked out their strips anew each 
year and sowed each with a particular of crop. Each family received a strip 
in several plots of varying quality: on fertile soil and on clay, in a distant and a nearby 
field. Thus no family had an advantage over the others: each had strips of equal size 
located in different plots, sown both with millet and barley. 

At the time of Tacitus, the German territories were still populated fairly sparsely 
and there was no shortage of arable land. Thus, after reaping the harvest, the land 
was allowed to lie fallow for a few years, during which new plots were tilled. In the 
meantime, the unused plots became overgrown with grass and were used as common 
pasture by all fellow-villagers. Each year, they carefully marked the land anew into the 
strips according to the number of families that were to receive land for cultivation. 
And yet equality was slowly giving way to its opposite. 

Tacitus noted that the Germans were dividing the plots among themselves “in 
conformity with status”. But how was status determined in German communities? To be 
able to do good work on its strip, the family needed, above all, strong men and women, 
draught animals and seeds. However, the devastating wars which Caesar had described 
continued at the time of Tacitus but with increasing frequency. Wild forays and attempts 
to seize cattle and valuables took the lives of both young unmarried men and heads of 
families. When grown-up sons or fathers failed to return from the war, the family 
no longer had enough men to work on the plot and was unable to cultivate all 
of it. 

But if the men returned to their native villages bringing prisoners, horses and oxen, 
this led to great changes. Those who had extra cattle and made slaves of the prisoners 
not only used their old plots but requested more land from the community to be distri¬ 
buted among the slaves. Each slave was obliged to till the plot and turn part of the pro¬ 
duce to his master keeping what remained to feed his family. People who lived by other 
people’s labour began to appear in the German villages. 

A seasoned and hardy warrior would assemble a group of young men, who pledged 
an oath of allegiance to him. The chief supplied each of his men with a horse, a spear 
and plentiful food. The source of such generosity was of course, war and plunder. 
Living in constant fear of invasion, the neighbouring tribes brought gifts to the chief, 
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which he shared with his retinue. Very soon, its members grew contemptuous of 
peaceful labour believing that war was the shortest path to riches. 

In an effort to explain the Germans’ views and beliefs, Tacitus wrote that, if after 
concluding peace with its neighbours, a tribe ceased hostilities, the young people left it 
and joined another, which was engaged in warfare. Thirst for quick wealth was 
stronger than attachment to their home in the Germans: from early childhood, the boys 
were raised to regard war as the most worthy occupation and to be ready for armed 
violence. This upbringing was prompted by dangerous hunting expeditions, described 
by Caesar, and a ritual in which, reaching a certain age, the boys had to demonstrate 
their courage and strength. They stripped and danced waving around the swords and 
spears stuck into the ground at the risk of stepping on them. 

After passing this ordeal, the young men received a shield and a spear from the 
elders at the community assembly. These were not only their personal weapons but a 
symbol of a free and rightful German’s distinction from a slave, who had no right to 
possess weapons. Prior to the ritual, the boy was considered to belong to the family, 
and after it, to the community. A young man belonging to the tribal nobility could be¬ 
come a military leader after his initiation. 

The tribe settled the most important matters at the tribal assembly, which the 
Germans convened at the times of the new moon and of full moon which were regarded 
as the most propitious for making decisions. It took some members of the tribe two or 
three days to reach the site of the assembly, living as they did in far-off villages and 
having to make their way through dense woods and swamps. At the assembly itself, the 
ordinary Germans sat in a wide circle with the leaders and other members of the tribal 
nobility standing in the centre. After the priests having established silence and order, one 
of the chiefs listed the matters to be discussed by the assembly. If his suggestion was to the 
people’s liking, they shook their spears, and if it was not, it was rejected by loud shouts. 
“To praise something with weapons was the most valued manner of approval,” wrote 
Tacitus. 

The Germans’ popular assembly not only resolved the most important matters but 
also sat in judgement on errant members. The punishment depended on the crime. 
Traitors were hanged on trees, cowards drowned in a swamp, and thieves had an 
arm cut off. Less serious offences were punishable by fine (horses or cattle), with part 
of the fine going to the tribal chief or the whole tribe, and part to the victim or his 
family. The assemblies also elected the elders, who acted as judges in the villages 
and communities. 

The severe nature of the wild wooded country shaped the images of the Germans’ 
formidable and powerful gods, who decided everything: the change of day and night, 
the fertility of the soil, the rains and the winds, the hurricanes and the floods. When 
spring thunderstorms raged and lightning split the sky, the Germans said that it was 
Thunor hurling his stone hammer. After circling the sky, the hammer returned to Thu- 
nor, who let it drop again causing fresh claps of thunder. Thunor was portrayed as 
wearing iron gloves, his fiery red beard briefly appearing in the clearing between the 
storm clouds and provoking flashes of lightning, and his fiery chariot rumbling over 
the sky. 

When a gale of wind swept the valley, raising clouds of dust and fallen leaves, the 
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Germans believed it was Wotan, the god of wind and storm waking from his slumbers. 
When spring came and the snow melted under the warm rays of sun and the land became 
covered with grass and flowers, the Germans said it was the goddess of earth Nerthus 
returning to the people bringing with her warmth and fertility. To support this legend, 
the priests arranged a special spring holiday. A chariot pulled by milky-white heifers and 
wreathed in flowers rolled into the village. Standing on it was a beautiful girl clad in 
festive garments and with flowers in her hair. The Germans believed that Nerthus 
herself had come to visit them. No one knew from where she had come and where she 
was going. The priests made a mystery of that although they themselves knew perfectly 
well who the “goddess” was. At the time of the festivities, no one dared fight or dampen 
the holiday spirits with strife. 

The Germans explained the mysterious and threatening natural phenomena as the 
will of the gods and spirits. They believed in evil destructive giants. It seemed to them 
that each forest brook, stream and waterfall was protected by nymphs, that hovering 
over each tree were invisible fairies, that elfs danced in the meadows, and that bearded 
gnomes lived in mountain gorges guarding the riches concealed in the mountains and 
responding to human voices with echo. 

The ancient Germans believed that their gods lived in sacred groves, to which they 
brought offerings and where they even made human sacrifices killing their prisoners. 

Before embarking on a serious venture, the Germans tried to obtain the blessing of 
the gods by trying to predict the outcome by a horse's gait. In birch and oak groves, they 
kept white horses intended specifically for the purpose and never used for anything 
else. The horses were harnessed into a sacred chariot, which was followed by the priest 
and the tribal chief, who closely observed the way the horses walked and neighed. 
This ritual held special significance for the Germans who believed that the horses 
knew the will of the gods. 

The Germans had another method of divination. Just before the beginning of 
warfare, they made one of their men fight a prisoner belonging to the hostile tribe. 
If their fellow-tribesmen won, this boded victory in the war. The priests presented the 
outcome of the divination as the will of the gods, which made it easy for the tribal 
nobility to bend the other members of the tribe to their will. 

Soon after the time described by Tacitus, some of the Germanic tribes formed 
large and powerful tribal unions, which posed an increasing threat to their western and 
southern neighbours. 

The Philosopher and the King 

C he prisoner made the last full-stop on the damp parchment, and signed his 
name at the bottom: Boethius. Poisonous vapours were rising from the 
swamps. The sun would soon rise, heralding what could well be the last 
day of his life. He would never beg for mercy in tearful pathetic petitions 
to the king. He would meet his end like a man. He just finished the magnum 
opus of his life: De Consolatione Philosophiae (The Consolation of Philo¬ 
sophy) . In it, he set forth what he believed was most important for man: his 
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love of freedom and justice, the determination to fight for them casting fear of death 
aside, and the striving for knowledge, which was more precious than riches or glory. 
Boethius appealed to those who would come after him: 

Strong of heart , go where the road 

Of ancient honour climbs. 

Bow not your craven shoulders. 

Earth conquered gives the stars. 

Despite months of imprisonment he felt neither broken nor lonely. Boethius invoked 
the images of Plato and Aristotle, the great thinkers of the past, and conversed with 
them. He saw himself as a fighter for freedom, truth and human dignity. 



A philosopher. 
late Nth cent. 


Miniature, 



The prisoner looked up. Heavy drops of moisture were making their sluggish way, 
down the mossy wall. Childhood memories rushed to his mind. Rome, the library in 
his stepfather’s house, where Boethius was taught by the best teachers, the wall-to-wall 


A university lecture. Miniature, Nth cent. 
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bookcases filled with fragile papyruses and heavy code-books with parchment leaves, 
depositories of the wisdom of ages. It was from books that he had learned of the 
movement of the celestial bodies, understood the great unity of the universe and the 
unshakeable link between the man and Cosmos. Books told him of animals and plants 
of far-off lands. 

His heart filled with pride as he read of the Romans’ illustrious past, the 
history of his people, who had built a vast and powerful empire stretching from the 
Atlantic to the mysterious Caucasus, where the Argonauts had travelled in search of 
the golden fleece. It extended from the icy Arctic Ocean, where the people dressed in 
skins, to the scorching Libyan deserts where no living being could survive. 

It pained him to think of the decline of the Roman Empire. Starting with the 4th 
century, the barbarians, the numerous Germanic tribes, swept over its territory. Un¬ 
couth and bellicose, they tightened the ring around Rome. In A. D. 410, the Goths led 
by Alaric, their 80-year-old chief, plundered the city with its population of over a mil¬ 
lion. Some Romans escaped, many were killed, and those who stayed died like flies of 
hunger and thirst. “The capital of the world”, the “eternal city”, as Rome was called, 
became deserted. Pigs fed in its spacious squares. The Goths retreated after a while, 
but Rome never rallied after the staggering blow. Later, the Roman legions had a very 
hard time repulsing the Vandals, the Germanic tribe which displayed such cruelty (its 
name came to designate the worst kind of barbarians) and the Huns, nomads who 
had invaded Europe from the Asian steppes. In A. D. 476, the last Roman emperor, Ro¬ 
mulus Augustus was deposed, and the Western Roman Empire ceased to exist. In A. D. 
493, when Boethius was 13, Italy was conquered by the Ostrogoths, an East Germanic 
tribe. They founded a kingdom in the north of the Apennine Peninsula, headed by their 
chief Theodoric. It was by his order that Boethius was thrown into prison and sentenced 
to death. 

Where was his library now? Plundered or burnt by the barbarians, like 
thousands of others? Schools were closed down. Fewer and fewer people knew how to 
read and write. Many free citizens used to be literate in Rome, but now the only 
educated people seemed to be in the church. Libraries and book-binding shops were 
becoming church property. Greek and Roman education and the wise men’s teachings 
were sinking into oblivion. Greek and Roman poetry was being ousted by the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church, sermons and prayers. As for the barbarians, who lived by the 
sword and the shield, and incessant wars they were the last people to feel the need for 
book learning. The time may come when they would realise that power lies not only in 
the art of war but in learning and the richness of the human spirit. Man cannot live by 
war alone, he is born to gain knowledge of the world, to create. But it would take centu¬ 
ries for the barbarians to grasp this simple and great truth. In the meantime, Theodoric 
himself, the king who wished to become known as an enlightened ruler, signed his edicts 
with a stamp, a guilded gold plate with his name carved on it. An obliging secretary 
handed the plate to Theodoric, who applied some ink to it and pressed it to the paper. 

Boethius’s thoughts went back to Theodoric. They first met when Boethius had 
just entered young adulthood. He and his stepfather arrived in Ravenna, the capital of 
the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. Thick walls, narrow slit-like windows, a high earthen 
wall—all this made the city look like a fortress. 
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Theodoric received his visitors in the former imperial palace with the respect and the 
honours due Boethius’s stepfather as head of the Senate and one of the noblest 
Romans. The king was sitting on the throne clad in the Roman emperor’s toga which, or 
so it seemed to Boethius, was ill-suited on the German chiefs powerful body. A soldier’s 
armour clearly suited him more than an emperor’s ceremonial garments. 

Boethius knew that Theodoric was both courageous and cunning. The barbarians 
composed heroic songs about their king’s military prowess. But he sensed this was not 
enough. After securing absolute power, Theodoric realised that force alone would not 
suffice to keep the Roman people docile. He set himself a most complex aim, to fuse the 
conquerors and the conquered into a single nation, to make friends of the Romans and 
the Goths. He issued a decree distributing the land between the local population and the 
Ostrogoths. Theodoric did not seek to uproot the Roman traditions or abrogate Roman 
law. On the contrary, he used them to build up his state. He solicited the services of 
noble and well-educated Romans promising that together they would restore the Roman 
state to its former glory. 

At the age of 20, Boethius became Theodoric’s minister. Once he and the king 
visited the Goths’ military school, where a training combat was staged in honour of 
Theodoric. Clearly admiring the young men’s prowess with weapon, the king said to 
Boethius: 

“Is not the art of war more spectacular than your philosophy? Science adorns only 
the Romans who have lost their former fortitude, and women. That is why I have had 
my daughter taught the sciences. But young men and boys cannot find anything of use 
in either your books or your schools. If they begin fearing the teacher’s rod, they 
will not be able to regard the sword without trepidation.” 

“But learning and knowledge alone can open the gates of wisdom to man,” Boethius 
objected, “and philosophy should be the ruler’s principal mentor, as Plato himself had 
said.” 

“Philosophy?” inquired Theodoric with ill-concealed annoyance. However, he 
suppressed his wrath and continued, “I shall leave philosophy to you, my friend. Just 
make sure it does not interfere with serious affairs. But power is the concern of the 
kings, and it is not for philosophers to judge the ruler’s acts.” 

The conversation made a lasting and unpleasant impression on Boethius but did not 
affect his future career. A few years later, he was made the king’s prime minister. 
He was involved in resolving the issues of war and peace, drawing up edicts signed 
by the king, distributing money and agricultural produce, and receiving ambas¬ 
sadors. He was a conscientious statesman, but the real meaning of his life was the 
search for truth, a study of philosophy and other sciences. He wanted to make it 
possible for his contemporaries and the generations to come to benefit by the works of 
the philosophers of the past, which were already beginning to recede into oblivion 
under the impact of incessant wars and economic decline. 

Boethius and other enlightened people of the 5th-7th centuries tried to present 
a systematic exposition of the knowledge amassed in antiquity in encyclopaedias 
and manuals. As a very young man, Boethius wrote textbooks on arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy. They had very little in common with the textbooks used 
by contemporary schoolchildren. The arithmetic textbook did not contain problems. 
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It described the philosophical doctrines of the number, for Pythagoras insisted that it 
formed the foundation of the world. A music textbook did not teach a student to 
play a musical instrument. That was regarded as the business of street or court 
musicians. It did, however, explain that the earth was bound by the universal laws of 
world music. 

After passing a course in the “liberal arts”, as the seven compulsory school 
courses were known at the time (grammar, rhetoric, or the science of oratory, 
dialectics, or logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy), a student usually had 
very little idea of practical things. His knowledge was strictly theoretical. The prime 
achievement was the student’s readiness to start learning philosophy. 

In the Middle Ages, Boethius’s textbooks were used in the schools of London, 
Paris, Hamburg and Bologna, as well as in universities. It was considered a disgrace 
for a student not to know Boethius’s writings. 

In the 6th century, there were very few people in Europe who could read and 
write Greek, the language of antiquity’s greatest thinkers. Latin also changed 
substantially under the impact of barbarian dialects. That was the time of the beginning 
of the formation of the French, Italian and Spanish languages. Latin, although 
vulgarised and simplified, however, remained the language of science and philosophy 
throughout the Middle Ages. Boethius planned to translate into Latin, and thus make 
more accessible, the works of Aristotle and Plato, and to add commentaries to them. But 
as it turned out, he had time to accomplish only part of this project. 

Theodoric seemed delighted with the work done by his minister. He once said: 
“I know that the inner action of the arts in which the people usually engage practically, 
without knowledge of their properties, is revealed to you, for your mind is filled with 
knowledge.” In A. D. 522, the king gave Boethius the ultimate proof of his favour: 
both of his sons, who were not even of age, were elected consuls and promoted to 
an especially high position in the state. In the streets of Ravenna, people showered 
Boethius’s chariot with flowers. In the palace, Boethius made an impassioned speech in 
defence of Roman freedom and justice, during which he got carried away and plunged 
into a tirade against the barbarians’ cruelty towards conquered people urging them to be 
more charitable. The king kept grimly silent. 

After that, things began to move swiftly. Anonymous letters began to arrive at the 
palace, whose authors accused Boethius of crimes against the state and insulting 
the king. Theodoric said not a word in defence of his minister. What is more, he clandes¬ 
tinely came to Verona, where Boethius was found guilty by the Senate without even 
the benefit of a court trial. Among the gravest charges against him were his philo¬ 
sophical studies and love of wisdom, which, as Theodoric saw it, went hand in hand 
with love of freedom. 

As he advanced in years, the constant effort to remain in power made Theodoric 
excessively suspicious. As all tyrants, he was afraid of his own shadow. Theodoric 
failed to understand that justice, truth and a striving for freedom could not be fettered, 
and that for a freedom fighter, death was not the end but only the beginning of the 
triumph of his ideas, for which he was giving his life. 

The king regarded freedom of thought and the pursuit of truth as a crime punishable 
by death. Boethius was thrown into prison. 






His body suffered, but his spirit remained undaunted. He was convinced that the king 
was making short shrift of him because he opposed injustice, defended the oppressed 
from the conquerors’ insatiable greed, and wanted the people to have access to knowl¬ 
edge. 

Realising that his days were numbered, Boethius was in a hurry to make use of the 
time left him. He refused to seek consolation in tears and prayers. Summing up his 
life, he chose philosophy as its arbiter, the science he glorified in his poetry and prose 
as the only healer of suffering, a way to perfection, self-knowledge and to unravelling 
the mysteries of the Universe—Earth and Cosmos. 

The heavy door began to open with a creak. The guards led Boethius out of his 
dungeon. 


Chlodwig, King of the Franks 


C he Frankish army was plodding along the old Roman road. 

The Franks had been on the march for several months and were 
exhausted by fighting, head and thirst. 

Water glittered in the groove of one of the slabs paving the road. 
A young warrior left the ranks, kneeled and drank deeply. For a moment, he 
saw another road in his mind’s eye: it wove its course through the forest and 
lost itself in a bog. The road to home. 

As the soldier drank, the Frankish army—his fellow-villagers, kinsfolks and 
strangers—marched by. Each soldier had a spear, a bow and arrows, a battle-axe, 
a short sword, scramsax, and a round leather shield covered with metal plates. 
Many Franks wore pointed helmets, their hair in tight braids. On their feet were sandals 
with long leather straps wound tightly around their ankles and calves. They wore white 
linen shirts, short pants and wraps made of rough cloth. 

Riding sturdy, stocky horses at the head of the column were the chiefs, the kunings , 
accompanied by their faithful retinue: Sigebert, Ragnachar, Chararic and Chlodwig. 
Each had a sword on a long shoulder-strap and a battle-axe tucked behind the 
belt. 

Moving in the wake of the army were covered carts with the men’s field kit and 
herds of cattle. In front of the column and behind it as far as the eye could see ran 
the paved road. 

Conspicuous among the chiefs was the youngest, Chlodwig Merovingian. It was 
rumoured that the daring, level-headed Chlodwig had managed to become head of the 
union formed by four Frankish tribes. He won over the nobility to his side, and the 
nobility in turn persuaded the common tribesmen to take part in the campaign to 
conquer the rich neighbouring lands that once belonged to the Western Roman Empire. 

The Franks had advanced west by fire and sword. Tomorrow was the decisive 
battle against the troops of Syagrius, a Roman governor, who, after the fall of Western 
Roman Empire, had become head of a small independent state. 

The thirsty soldier caught up with his comrades. It grew dark, and the Franks halted 
to make camp for the night. The men lay down on the ground inside the circle 
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A Frankish soldier 


formed by the carts placed very close together. The smoke from the bonfires 
crawled low above the ground. The dark pinioned outline of the Soissons fortress stood 
out clearly against the lighter-coloured sky. An old soldier pointed at it: 

“That’s Syagrius’s capital. He’s accepted Chlodwig’s challenge. In the morning, 
we’ll clash with his troops. If the gods will it and we win, the spoils will be rich: weapons, 
cattle, horses. We’ll settle down in this fertile land and make the prisoners plough and 
sow. As for ourselves, we’ll never stop until we conquer all of Gaul. No one will 
stop us!” 

The two armies clashed at dawn. Spears were shaken, arrows whizzed by, and 
battle-axes went into action. In the heat of the battle, when Syagrius’s troops seemed 
to be winning, Chlodwig jumped down from his horse and the other chiefs followed his 
example. That meant the leaders would fight dismounted to the end. 

The sun was already setting when the Franks’ victory became sure. Syagrius 
fled in the face of imminent defeat. He found refuge with Alaric, the king of the Visi¬ 
goths. Learning of this, Chlodwig threatened Alaric with war forcing him to surrender 
Syagrius, whom Chlodwig had secretly assassinated in the dungeon where he was kept. 
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The Franks began pouring into the newly conquered lands. The roads were 
jammed with creaking carts filled with household utensils and carrying women, old 
people and children. The elders allocated land to the conquerors’ families “in con¬ 
formity with rank”: the best and largest plots went to the chiefs and their 
retinues. Prisoners were distributed together with the land: the larger the plot, the more 
hands were needed to work it. The vast lands belonging to the Frankish nobility were 
tilled by the colons and the slaves of the former empire who were now bonded to 
new landowners. Veteran soldiers shortchanged out of land grumbled: 

“All that bloodshed for a plot that is not enough to feed the family!” 

However, it became increasingly dangerous to voice dissatisfaction with the new 
customs that were a far cry from the old equality. Chlodwig’s power was growing, and 
his arms were long. 

When, having defeated Syagrius, the Franks spent three days pillaging Soissons, 
a precious chalice was stolen from one of the churches. The Bishop of Soissons sent a 
messenger to Chlodwig requesting him to return the chalice. 

“Follow us to Soissons”, Chlodwig told the messenger, “where we shall divide the 
spoils. If I get the vessel for which the Holy Father is asking when the loot is divided 
I shall grant his request.” 

The armed retinue and the soldiers had already assembled in Soissons. The valuab¬ 
les to be divided by drawing lots, as was the custom, were brought to the main square. 
There were heavy swords and scabbards with richly adorned handles, brocade covers, 
priests’ robes sewn over with gold and silver braid and decorated with pearls. The 
soldiers’ eyes lit up at the sight of all these treasures. 

Suddenly Chlodwig moved rapidly into the centre of the circle formed by the men. 
He raised an arm demanding silence. 

“My brave men, kindly let me have this vessel,” he said humbly, pointing to the 
precious chalice. “Do not make me draw lots.” 

“You can have anything you like, there is no one here to go against you,” was 
the answer. 
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The crowd murmured in agreement. 

Unexpectedly, a young and poorly equipped soldier flared up: 

“You won’t get anything unless it’s yours by rights! You’d do well to respect the 
customs!” And he cut the chalice in half with his pole-axe. 

Chlodwig retreated in anger, and harboured a grudge. “It is too early yet to dispense 
with the old freedoms. But just you wait!” he thought. 

A year passed. New conquests formed an even tighter circle of the nobility with 
Chlodwig at its head. His personal retinue became numerous and strong. Its members 
appropriated more and more land. 

As was the custom, in March, the warriors gathered to take part in the popular 
assembly. 

Chlodwig chose that day to inspect the troops. 

Passing the lines, as if inadvertently, he sought out the recalcitrant young soldier 
with his eyes. 

“Look,” he exclaimed wrathfully, “your weaponry is a disgrace! Your spear, your 
sword and your pole-axe are all no good!” 

He wrenched the young soldier’s rusty pole-axe from his hand and cut his head in 
two. 

“This is what you did to the chalice in Soissons,” he said calmly. “My chalice!” 

The last thing the young man saw before life left him was the overgrown forest 
path leading home to his native village. 

Even hardened warriors shuddered, but no one dared protest. Disheartened by 
what had happened, the men left the assembly that no longer decided anything in the 
life of the Franks. 

Meanwhile, Chlodwig continued to tighten the reins on his subjects with the aid of 
the nobility, whom he had bribed with lavish gifts. 

His first step was to get rid of his old comrades-in-arms, who refused to recognise 
his supremacy over them. In this, he was completely ruthless, resorting to bribery, 
deceit, cunning and treachery. 

One of his most powerful enemies was Sigebert, king of the Ripuarian Franks. 1 
Chlodwig decided to get rid of him and of his heirs, and to take over his possessions. 
He sent a reliable man to Cologne to Chloderic, Sigebert’s son, who could not wait to 
inherit the throne and the wealth of his father. The king’s messenger managed to 
worm himself into Chloderic’s confidence. Once, during a feast, he whispered to the 
young man, who was much the worse for drink: 

“Your father is old and ill. When he dies, you’ll be the rightful heir to his kingdom, 
and also have my master’s friendship.” 

A few days passed. Old Sigebert had just crossed the Rhine on his way to a hunt. 
Weary from the long journey, he fell asleep in his tent. The midday heat proved 
too much for his bodyguards as well. The assassins sent by Chloderic made their 
noiseless way to the tent unhindered. 


1 In the 3rd-5th centuries, two branches were distinguished, the Salic Franks living along the 
seashore, and the Ripuarian Franks, inhabiting the banks of the Rhine. 
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...Messengers galloped from Cologne to Chlodwig bearing the news of Sigebert’s 
sudden death. They were instructed to convey his heir’s words: “My father is dead; 
henceforth, I am the head of his kingdom and owner of his treasures. Come, and I will 
gladly let you have anything you like.” 

Chlodwig’s reply was: 

“Thank you for your favour, my friend. I request you to show your treasures to 
our messengers.” 

Chlodwig’s men hurried back to Cologne, where young king Chloderic bestowed 
great hospitality on them and treated them to a lavish feast. Then he opened the doors 
of his treasuries before them, raised the lids of his coffers, unrolled the heavy rolls of 
Oriental fabrics. Generously, he pointed to the rows of sacks filled with valuables. 

He said: 

“This is the coffer where my father kept gold coins.” 

“Reach in with your hands and take out what you find in it.” 

As Chloderic bent over the coffer, his head was severed by a powerful blow of an 
axe. 

Once more, the messengers hurried to Chlodwig to tell him that his secret orders had 
been carried out. The king listened in silence, summoned his retinue, and rode to 
Cologne. There, he had the popular assembly gathered, and made this speech: 

“Listen, my men, to what has happened. As I was sailing along the River 
Schelde, Chloderic, my kinsman’s son, told his father I was planning to murder him. 
And what did he do in the meantime? He hired assassins, who killed his father as he was 
sleeping. But he himself soon died, although no one knows by whose hand. Do I look like 
a man who would shed the blood of his kinsmen? But since this horrible thing has 
happened, I advise you to accept my protection.” 

For a few moments, the assembly was silent. Then voices were heard: “Be our king! 
Take us under your protection!” 

In conformity with an old German custom, the warriors expressed consent by 
rattling their arms. They formed a procession carrying Chlodwig on a shield above the 
people’s heads. 

This is how Chlodwig Merovingian became king of the Ripuarian Franks. 

Now, nearly all the Franks, with the exception of several small tribes, bent to his 
will. One by one, his former allies fell victim to him, and their lands were incorporated 
into the Frankish kingdom. 

Soon, Chlodwig declared war on his kinsman Ragnachar. Earlier, he had bribed 
Ragnachar’s retinue with precious bracelets. Ragnachar lost the war. As had been ar¬ 
ranged, the traitors bound their leader and brought him to Chlodwig. 

“How could you so humiliate our family by letting them bind you hand and foot?” 
inquired Chlodwig with well-simulated indignation. And he split Ragnachar’s head with 
his sword. 

“Why didn’t you come to the aid of your sovereign?” he asked Ragnachar’s 
brother, and killed him too. 

Meanwhile, the men who had betrayed Ragnachar discovered they had been cheat¬ 
ed: the bracelets they had received were made of gilded bronze. When they 
complained to Chlodwig, he exclaimed hypocritically: 


“That’s all you deserve, you traitors! I should have given you iron bracelets, 
handcuffs, instead!” 

Gradually, Chlodwig got rid of all his relatives, chiefs of neighbouring tribes, and 
appropriated their possessions. Their wealth poured into his treasury. Their lands he 
distributed among his supporters, thus buying their loyalty. Using the nobility and 
his powerful armed retinue, Chlodwig gradually took away the old freedoms from the 
Franks, and deprived the popular assembly of its rights. 

His very name aroused horror. He was now ruler of nearly all of Gaul. 

...Chlodwig was sitting in sombre silence in the poorly lit hall of his wooden dwelling. 

The flickering flame of the lamps shed light now on the carved handles of the 
king’s chair, now on the heads of animals depicted in legends supporting the seat. 
Wrapping his cloak about him to warm himself Chlodwig awaited his advisers. He con¬ 
cluded that gathering the popular assembly was becoming a difficult matter in his now 
vast kingdom. But why gather it at all? Perhaps once a year ... to hold a military inspec¬ 
tion. All state affairs could be settled within the narrow circle of noblemen, who 
could be counted upon to support the king, their protector against the discontent 
of the rank-and-file Franks. 

To the distant outskirts of his state, he could send dependable people who would 
maintain order and hold court trials according to the old customs which he, Chlodwig, 
would order to have written down as a single code. But it would do no harm to first 
revise them. The face of the young rebellious soldier rose before Chlodwig’s eyes. 
But this time, the soldier bent his head submissively and lowered his sword. Chlodwig was 
aroused from his meditations by loud voices and the stamping of many feet. His 
advisors and military chiefs were climbing the wooden stairs. The men took off their 
cloaks sodden with the rain and gathered around the fire. 

Rising to his full height and regarding them suspiciously, Chlodwig unexpectedly 
spoke in a sorrowful voice: 

“I have summoned you to share my grief over the death of all my kinsmen. Woe 
is me!” He tore at his clothes. “I am alone, like a wanderer in a strange land! I no 
longer have relatives who can come to my aid should misfortune befall me!” 

Two tears slowly treckled down his cheeks. Only the cracking of the logs in the 
hearth broke the silence in the hall. No one responded to the king’s appeal, for he had 
no more noble relatives. 

As the chronicle states, the scene was staged by Chlodwig to find out whether he 
had any more relatives to be rid of a threat to his absolute power. 

By the end of the 5th century, the neighbouring Germanic tribes were also 
conquered by Chlodwig. There is a story that in the last battle with one of them, the 
Allemani (around 497), the Franks were almost defeated. Losing all hope that the 
pagan gods would help him, Chlodwig made a mental appeal to Christ: 

“You, who it is said gives victory to those who place their faith in you, if you 
help me to win, I shall believe in you.” 

While Chlodwig was thus trying to make a deal with the Christian God, luck was 
again on the side of the Franks. The Allemani took to their heels, their king was 
killed, and the Franks scored another victory. Later, the church presented this 
incident as decisive in Chlodwig’s conversion to Christianity. 
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For Chlodwig, who was forever preparing for war, this meant an advantageous 
union with the Christian Church. 

The clergy, in turn, was far from blind to the benefits it could derive from an 
alliance with king the conqueror, who was more than capable of protecting the 
Christians against the barbarians, and church property, from pillage. An attempt was 
made to influence the king through his wife, who was a Christian. 

Queen Clotilda secretly invited Bishop Remigius to court. The wily old man spent a 
long time trying to persuade Chlodwig to go through the Christening. Finally, the 
king said resolutely: 

“I would willingly do as you bid me, but the people will never give up their 
old gods.” 

The townsfolk were ordered to gather at the square before the palace. And, as 
the chronicler, Gregory of Tours, wrote, an incredible thing happened: the king had 
hardly said a word when the assembly shouted in unison: 

“We renounce our mortal gods and are ready to follow the god who is 
immortal!” 

Needless to say, in actual fact, the people merely succumbed to the will of their rul¬ 
er. 

... In the ancient city of Reims, the Franks were getting ready to be baptised. 
Varicoloured panels spanned the streets, bright flags were hung from windows, 
the facades of the churches were adorned with white fabric. 

In the principal church, a huge font had been erected. Clouds of incense rose over 
it. The smell of incense was all-pervasive. The candles crackled, their light reflected in 
the gilded chasubles. 

The ceremonial procession proceeded from the palace to the church. At its head 
was Bishop Remigius, who led the king by the hand. Chlodwig’s face expressed proper 
humility. Following them was the king’s armed retinue. Once in the church, the 
king waited for the bishop’s sign to receive baptism. A hymn was played, and the 
assassin was clad in a snow-white baptismal robe, a symbol of his purity and inno¬ 
cence. 

After Chlodwig, more than 3,000 of his men were also baptised. 

It was already late when the weary soldiers headed for their homes. His head 
bent low, a warrior who had grown old on the march was slowly walking home to 
his village from Reims. A young member of the king’s retinue caught up with him. 

“Oh, that’s you,” he said recognising his fellow-villager. “Why don’t we camp here 
for the night? We won’t be home before nightfall anyway. I’m going to say good-bye 
to mother and father. It’s soon off to the war for me again.” 

He held his horse to a walk. 

The older man gave his companion an unfriendly look taking in his expensive 
armour and the horse’s richly decorated harness. He said: 

“I wonder if we’ll ever stop fighting. I don’t mind when it’s enemies that 
Chlodwig is slaying, but just think of how many Franks have perished because of 
him. And even that is not enough. Now it’s the old gods that are not good enough for him 
either. He’d do better to give some thought to us, who have fought all over Gaul with 
him. I can’t even sleep at night because of the pain of my old wounds. And precious 


little I’ve got for my service. It’s all my family can do to make both ends meet, my 
plot is in a bog, only one strip is dry enough. There are more mouths to feed now 
that my sons are all married, but have we got more land? I’m away fighting all the 
time, as are my elder sons, and the family is head over heels in debt. But you’ve probably 
got everything, land and slaves, from the king...” 

“You should be ashamed of yourself grumbling about our king,” said the young man. 
“Look how strong the Franks have become! All nations bow to our king. And the 
Christian god has deemed us worthy of his protection.” 

The Christian clergy was celebrating a bloodless victory over the conquerors of 
Gaul. 

“Your conversion to the faith is our victory,” said one. 

Both sides equally profited from the alliance. New cathedrals were built with the 
money provided by the king’s treasury, and valuables seized in the wars came pouring 
into the church coffers. 

As for Chlodwig and the other newly-converted Christians, they had all their old sins 
absolved. As the chronicler put it, hardly had Chlodwig “washed away the filth of his old 
sins” when the church began exhorting him to teach a lesson to the Arian Visigoths, 
the heretics who refused to adopt the true Christian faith. 

Summoning his troops, Chlodwig told his men: 

“I don’t like it that these Arians still have part of Gaul. Let us, with god’s help, 
conquer them and get their lands!” 

In 507, the Frankish army set off towards the town of Poitiers, in the land of the 
Visigoths, where their king Alaric had his seat of power at the time. 

That autumn, the rivers were flooded with incessant rains, and, as the people said, 
the blood of men. The progress of the Frankish army was accompanied by rumours 
of omens which were supposed to bode victory to Chlodwig. As legend has it, after 
approaching the River Vienne, the king requested God to show them a ford. At dawn, 
the Franks were astonished to see a deer crossing the river as if it were dry 
land. 

On the day of the Franks’ decisive battle with Alaric’s troops, the Visigoths hastily 
retreated. Their king was killed. 

Chlodwig celebrated another victory. A generous share of the treasures captured 
in rich Toulouse went to the St. Martin’s Church in Tours. Chlodwig had his troops 
pursue and rout Alaric’s army retreating from Poitiers, and chase them to the very bor¬ 
ders of Burgundy. 

Two more years passed, and only a narrow strip on the Mediterranean coast, Sep- 
timania, remained out of the Visigothic kingdom in Gaul. 

In a quarter-century, nearly all Gaul, with the exception of Burgundy lying in the 
country’s south-east, was taken over by the Franks, who trebled the territory of their 
kingdom. 

Now, not only the Christian clergy turned a blind eye to the crimes that secured 
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Chlodwig absolute power. The Byzantine Emperor Anastasius himself recognised the 
barbarian king and sent ambassadors to his capital. 

Chlodwig received them in St. Martin’s Church in Tours. Also present at the 
ceremony were the highest clergy. A cheery light came from the candles in the 
bronze candelabra, and the precious stones sparkled in the midst of the icons. 

The Byzantine ambassadors slowly approached the king of the Franks and presented 
him a parchment scroll. 

“This scroll, signed by our great emperor, grants you the title of Augustus. 1 
The powerful emperor is also sending you these tokens of the most august title.” The 
ambassadors bent their heads and handed Chlodwig a purple mantle and a pearl- 
studded crown. 

The king donned the mantle, jumped on a horse and, sending out spurts of 
mud, galloped all over Tours. From time to time, he reined in his horse and threw 
handfuls of small change to the people bowing to him. Cries of “Long live our 
king! Long live Great Chlodwig!” welcomed him. 

Recognition by the enlightened Byzantine Emperor elevated Chlodwig in the eyes 
of all his subjects, Gallic and Roman alike. 

The Christian Church protected the treacherous and cruel king against condemna¬ 
tion by his contemporaries. 

After his death, the Church justified his crimes for Christian and state considera¬ 
tions. The way was paved by Bishop Gregory of Tours, who justified Chlodwig in his 
work the History of the Franks written in the second half of the 6th century. However, 
the same Bishop Gregory narrated not only the military triumphs but the bloody 
crimes perpetrated by Chlodwig as well. The conscientious and meticulous chronicler 
failed to conceal the harsh truth from future generations. 

Court Trial at the Time 
of the Salic Law 

W hen the Germans conquered the Western Roman Empire and settled 
permanently on its territory, they came into contact with the local popu¬ 
lation, Roman and Gallic, people who were much more advanced cultu¬ 
rally than the invaders themselves. The Romans’ customs differed vastly 
from those of the barbarians and had long been established in the nu¬ 
merous law codes used by the Romans to administer justice. 

The Germans settled down all over the vast territory of the former 
Roman state and gradually became assimilated by the locar population. Little by little 
they began to forget their old way of life and adopted a new one, which reflected 
the new conditions of their existence. The barbarians had never written down their 
laws: the elders, the judges, and even each member of the community just kept them 
in their minds and passed them down from generation to generation. But now, with 


1 The word Augustus (holy or great in Latin) was included into the title of Roman emperors since 
Octavian Augustus. 
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life more complicated, the Germans realised that their laws required a written form. 
By that time, many of the barbarians were already speaking Latin and, as they had no 
written language of their own, used Latin to write down their laws. These codes have 
received the name of the barbarian laws. The Salic Franks had the Salic Law, the 
Ripuarian Franks, the Ripuarian Law, the Saxons, the Saxon Law, etc. 

In investigating a crime, the judges chose an applicable law from the code of their 
tribe and imposed a corresponding penalty. 


It was a bright and sunny day. The Franks were gathering for a trial to be held 
on top of a hill overgrown with sparse bushes. 

This picturesque spot had from time immemorial served as the site of such assem¬ 
blies. 

When all had arrived, the rachimburgs , as the jury was called at that time, occupied 
its allotted place on the hill, while the judge, called the thunginus , sat down in the 
centre of the circle formed by the jury. The thunginus was a majestic old man who was 
elected to the office for a period of many years and knew the old customs better than 
anyone else. It was said that he could remember the time when the tribe had no Salic 
Law and when justice was administered on the basis of orally transmitted customs. 
The thunginus and all the rachimburgs wore swords on their belts, and standing behind 
each was a servant holding the spear and the shield of his master. The judges’ garments 
indicated their rank among the nobility and their wealth. Only wealthy men belonging 
to the nobility, the so-called “betters”, could be elected judges. The thunginus , for 
instance, owned a mill worked by slaves; he was also the owner of a large herd of cattle 
and pigs. 

The first case that came up that day was the murder of a member of the king’s 
retinue. The victim’s brother, a tall young soldier with long drooping corn-coloured 
mustaches, as was the Franks’ custom, accussed another soldier, who stood nearby. Both 
were armed with swords and had spears and shields in their hands. The other Franks 
present at the trial were also‘armed as was prescribed by the custom. The grim-looking 
man suspected of the crime denied his guilt. 

“It’s true there was bad blood between us,” he admitted, “but as God is my witness 
I didn’t kill him. He had many enemies, not just me.” 

The evidence was clearly insufficient, and there had been no witnesses. The thung¬ 
inus rose and addressed the suspect: 

“In vain you are trying to convince us that you are not the murderer. Under the 
Salic Law written down at the time of our Great King Chlodwig, a person suspected 
of murder must be cleared of the charge. Can you find 72 witnesses who will swear that 
you have not killed, and recite the holy oath without error?” 

“But tfiunginus , how could I ever find so many witnesses? I do not belong to the 
nobility, and my family is not large.” 

“Then, as the Salic Law demands, you will be put through trial by ordeal. What 
is your wish?” the thunginus addressed the plaintiff. “Should he be put through the 
ordeal by hot iron or should he thrust his arm into boiling water? We shall then bandage 
his arm, and in a week the divine judgement will be clear. If the arm heals, you 
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have accused him falsely; if it is worse, then he will be punished under the Salic 
Law.” 

“Let him bring this ring out of the pot filled with boiling water. If he does, and his 
arm heals in a week, then God is against me,” the plaintiff replied. 

Pale but outwardly calm, the suspect approached the cauldron. On of the rach- 
imburgs threw a ring into it. The water in the cauldron was bubbling over. The 
accused made a sign of the cross, looked at his arm and swiftly thrust it into water. 
But it was not easy to find the ring. The skin on his arm was covered with blisters, 
and it was clear to all that it would take a long time to heal. The tense silence was 
broken by shouts, “Murderer!” “He’s guilty!” “This is God’s judgement!” While the 
burnt arm was being bandaged, the thunginus read out the section of the Salic Law 
that said: “If any one shall have killed a free Frank, or a barbarian living under the Sa¬ 
lic Law, and it has been proved on him, he shall be sentenced to 8,000 denars”, which 
make 200 solidi 1 (shillings). 

“But you’ve killed a member of the king’s retinue. What is more, you have killed 
him in time of war thus weakening the Frankish army. And the Salic Law states: ‘But if 
any one has slain a man who is in the service of the king, he shall be sentenced to 
24,000 denars, which make 600 shillings. 

“‘But if he has put him in the water or in a well... he shall be sentenced to 72,000 de¬ 
nars, which make 1,800 shillings.’ 

“Thus, in conformity with the Salic Law, you are to pay 1,800 solidi. The court 
warns you that if you fail to pay, your property will be taken away, and if it does not 
cover the sum, you will pay with your life.” 

Silently, the accused man left the gathering. He was sentenced to the largest 
possible fine under the Salic Law. He was doomed: 1,800 solidi constituted an enormous 
sum. A cow cost one solidus, and a bull, two. 

His wailing wife, children, kinsmen and the man himself made their way to his 
house. The man brought out all his possessions. “Here are the pigs, the cow, the fishing 
net, the calf, and my boat by the river bank. Take all you see, it’s all I have.” 

But this was not nearly enough to cover the wergeld , the fine. The accused had to 
perform an ancient ritual, “the throwing of a handful of earth”. He brought to the trial 
12 men who swore “that neither on earth nor under the earth does he own anything but 
that which he had already given up”. After that, the accused entered his house, took a 
handful of earth from every corner (the floors of the house were earthen) and stood 
on the threshold. Then, facing the house, he threw the earth over his left shoulder aim¬ 
ing at the nearest relative. This was done to indicate that he had nothing left and that 
his kinsmen should pay for him (the ties of kinship at that time were still very strong). 
His father and mother had already produced all they owned. Then the accused threw 
a handful of earth at the three brothers of his father. Wearing only a shirt without a 
belt, barefoot, and holding a stake in his hands, he jumped over the wattle fence to 
demonstrate that he had given up his property and his family and was henceforth 
homeless. 

1 Solidus — a gold coin minted by the Romans (since 309), and then by the Byzantines. The 
French sou , the Italian soldo and some others, designating West European coins, derive from solidus. 



But the money that the relatives had collected was still not enough to pay the fine, 
and the judge ruled that the accused was to become a slave. 

The next plaintiff to be heard was a richly dressed Frank. His manner was proud 
and even haughty, and his voice rude and sharp. He accused another Frank of stealing. 

“Most revered rachimburgs , and you, thunginusl I accuse this man of stealing my 
best bull, the one leading the herd.” 

“Do you have witnesses?” 

“Here they are,” the plaintiff pointed at the witnesses. 

“Do you know that as witnesses you are obliged to speak the truth and that if you 
testify falsely under oath, you will have to pay 15 solidi each as slanderers?” the 
thunginus asked the men. 

“This we know, thunginus ,” said one of the witnesses. “This man is indeed guilty 
of theft. We saw the bull in his yard, and then he sold it to a neighbouring villager. 

“We also know that the suspect has long been trying to persuade this nobleman’s 
slaves to bring the bull outside his yard. They readily listened to him because they hate 
their master. All know how cruel he is to them. Once, this nobleman had a male and a 
female slave who had got married without his permission buried alive.” 

“That’s enough for now,” said the thunginus. “It has nothing to do with the case; 
besides, the Salic Law says nothing about such things. A slave is an object, a thing which 
the master is free to sell, set free or even kill. 

“So,” continued the thunginus addressing the suspect, your guilt has been estab¬ 
lished. Here is what the Salic Law says about a bull leading the herd: ‘If any one steals 
that bull which rules the herd and never has been yoked, he shall be sentenced to 
1,800 denars which make 45 shillings.’” 

The third case had to do with injury and insult. A Frank with a bandage across his 
right eye and a bandaged hand stepped forward. 

“Here is my offender,” he said pointing at a stocky, powerfully built man. “We had 
a fight, and he knocked out my eye and broke my little finger. How am I supposed 
to use my bow and fight now? Let him pay a fine, or let him also have an eye knocked 
out and a little finger broken, for the old custom says, an eye for an eye. Here are 
my witnesses.” 

“But he mortally insulted me,” objected the accused. “He called me a coward and 
a freak in the presence of these warriors, and basely accused me of throwing away 
my shield in the last battle. And yet everyone knows me for a courageous man. Let 
this slanderer also pay a fine, thunginusV 

“Both of you are sentenced to pay a fine. You, who have knocked this man’s eye out, 
will pay 100 solidi, as the Salic Law specifies. As for the little finger, the Salic Law 
says: ‘Should anyone tear off another’s little finger, he will be fined 15 solidi.’ All in all, 
your fine is 115 solidi. And you, who have insulted a free Frank, will pay 9 solidi: 
three for having called him a coward, three for having called him a freak, and three, for 
having falsely accused him of cowardice in battle.” 

Cases involving thefts, injuries and murders were common for the Frankish 
court. But gradually, new kinds of cases began to come up. There now appeared 
arguments about land, which had been non-existent earlier because the land belonged 
to the entire community. However, since the time when the Franks settled on the 
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land captured from the Gauls and the Romans, they gradually became involved in 
agriculture. This they had had no opportunity to do when they constantly moved 
from place to place. This way of life weakened the bonds of kinship. Girls got 
married and went to live in other villages, new sons-in-law came from far-off places, 
and even complete strangers were allowed to settle down in villages if the old-timers saw 
that they were honest and hard-working. Members of the village community who 
jointly cleared new ploughable plots and took cattle to graze in the forests and meadows, 
regarded each other as “insiders” not so much because they were related but because 
they jointly owned the commons: forests, grazing land, hunting grounds, and meadows. 

Another new type of cases were those involving unpaid debts. Before, the debtor 
was aided by his relatives, thus there was no need for a trial. Now, people often had 
to borrow from someone who was not a relative. The rich people who lent money at a 
certain interest came to be known as usurers or money-lenders. 

On the day described in this story, when the sun was already setting and everyone 
felt tired, a Frank rose and announced that he could not collect money on a debt. 

“You thunginus and you rachimburgs, I lent my neighbour 30 solidi when he had to 
pay a fine for having damaged the chapel on the grave of one of the noblemen 
in our tribe. He has not repaid the loans. I found witnesses and came to his house 
and evaluated his property. Then I came to you, thunginus , and said: ‘I am asking you to 
compel my adversary, who is under obligation to me and to pay back the borrowed 
30 solidi! And then you, thunginus , said: ‘I am putting pressure on him in conformity 
with the Salic Law.’ And I demanded solemnly that my debtor pay no other man. 
On that very day, before sundown, I came with witnesses to the house of my debtor and 
asked him to pay the debt, but he did not do it. Under the Salic Law, since then, the 
debt has grown by 3 solidi. I did this three times, three weeks passed, and the 
debt has grown by 9 solidi.” 

“The Salic Law states,” said the thunginus , “that you should now appeal to the 
count of the district appointed by our glorious king to rule us. You must do this before 
sunset.” 

This is how guilt or innocence was decided under the Salic Law. The trials were 
cruel, and the decisions mostly promoted the interests of the noble and rich Franks 
and ruined the ordinary freemen. The lives of those close to the king were protected 
by large fines, and they were free to injure their fellow-clansmen. 


The Fugitives 



a dot and 


he scholar walked up to an open window, shut it and drew back the curtains. 
The room became very quiet. Now he would be able to read in peace. 

It had been a long time since he held such a challenging manuscript in 
his hands. The scroll was at least 800 years old, and the unknown original 
from which the text had been copied was probably older by another 200 
years. It took time to make out the words. Many were abbreviated, with 
only two letters instead of seven or nine, and with an intricate flourish or 
a circle in place of the rest. Besides, the author was not sufficiently familiar 
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Peasants attacking their lord. Miniature 


with Latin. The scholar already found three mistakes in case forms, although he had 
deciphered only two pages. It was important to introduce some sort of order into the 
abbreviations he had come across to make memorising easier. 

On a separate sheet of paper, the historian made a list of abbreviations arranging 
them in a neat column and writing down their meaning on the right-hand side. 
Things began to move faster. The sheet of paper looked strange lying next to the ancient 
scroll: thin, light and white, it was strikingly different from the thick and heavy yellowish 
pages of the manuscript made of thoroughly tanned calfskin (parchment) and bound 
in ox-hide. The folder was stitched through with silver thread and reinforced with 
bronze plates at the bends. 

The scholar examined the deciphered part of the text. He had no doubt its author 
was a monk. At the time it was written, only monks were literate enough to produce 
a whole book. The phrasing also pointed to the authour’s identification: he frequently 
quoted the Bible and mentioned the Holy Father. But on the whole, the monk did 
rather well in the main sticking to the point and seldom deviating from the subject. 
Spanning a thousand years, the chronicler still managed to convey the excitement of his 
time. The intricate narration was so vivid that the scholar almost saw the Frankish 
peasants: the unfortunate Hautselm, the merry Adalold, the daredevil Harinhavd, the 
submissive Ebbon and the proud Nitad. At times, he even felt that the walls of his room 
disappeared and he saw the galloping knights and heard the peasants’ cries: “Ho-ho-ho!” 
as they tried to get at the legs of the knights’ horses with their scythes. 


...Hautselm shook his head, crawled back into the thicket and made another effort 
to remember how it all began. That was his unlucky day. He and Heirlinde had long 
decided to get married, and he even found a good place for a hut at the foot of a hill. He 
would grow fine grapes on its gentle slopes, and dig up the strip between the house 
and the brook for a vegetable garden. The guard (the one sleeping in the lodge at the 
convent gates) promised him seeds, so they were sure to have peas and turnips. In the 
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hole in the trunk of the large oak growing by the ravine, Hautselm had long 
hidden his father’s spade and hoe, and a copper dish he had bought from a travelling 
merchant at a recent fair. Fairs were held every year by the monastery walls. In 
the hole between the roots of the oak, he had hidden a small bag containing six silver 
coins. It took Hautselm a long time to save the money, but at least they would have 
enough to buy some chickens, piglets and probably even a cow. 

But Hautselm’s dreams lasted for about as long as it takes the morning smoke 
above the monastery kitchen to disappear into the sky. By St. Hilary’s Day, Heirlinde’s 
father was to pay the abbess 1 the quit-rent of five chickens, 15 eggs and a sack of spelt, 
as well as two copper coins. He also had to bring the harvest from the vineyard 
by the old chapel, make a cart and supply twenty stakes for the fence. 

But misfortune struck his family. A fox had eaten the chickens. And so money had 
to be paid instead. But the wheels that Heirlinde’s father had made fetched only six 
copper coins in a neighbouring village. However, the worst was still to come. On his 
way home, the old man was waylaid by a rascal, the armour bearer of the brave 
knight Albric, the local lord, may they both break their legs! The knave laid hands on 
the money, and because Heirlinde fled from him and would not even say a civil word to 
him, beat the old man to within an inch of his life and threatened to still have his bit of 
fun with the girl. And on top of it all, the donkey died, and there was no other animal to 
carry the grapes. 

When the old man took the spelt, the wheels and the stakes to the abbess, she said he 
still owed 12 copper coins as the remaining part of the quit-rent. But where would 
they come from? 

However, the rent had to be paid, or else... The abbess had already threatened 
to get their plot of land taken away. 

To retain the land, the family had to part with the daughter. Heirlinde’s mother 
cried bitterly. The brothers looked grim. The father went out into the field so as not to 
witness the misery, and Hautselm nearly went mad with grief. The poor girl was taken to 
the convent yard. A black ribbon was woven into her hair, and its end tied around 
her waist. Her name was entered into a deed, and it was read out to the assembled people 
that she “was devoting herself to God”. The monastery bell tolled three times, and that 
finalised all. Hautselm’s bride was lost to him forever. 

A rustling sound came from somewhere nearby. Three young men in peasant garb 
stood before Hautselm. One of them he knew. It was Ebbon, who carried water to the 
convent gates from dawn till night. Quiet and uncomplaining, he took on any odd job, so 
that the abbess, the fat cow, once said that he would go straight to heaven after death. 
Hautselm thought at that time that life on this earth was also not bad, and that he would 
never agree to work for the convent longer than was written in the monastery 
document. 

Knowing Ebbon, Hautselm felt no fear of the strangers, who were probably 
Ebbon’s friends. One of them, Harinhavd, looked like thunder and only pressed his lips 
together and savagely pulled at the grass as his friend told the others how a knight 
lashed him and had made him lick the stone cross at the crossroads just for amusement, 

Abbess — head of a convent. 
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or how the lord of the neighbouring county hung up by their feet peasants who were 
behind with the rent. 

But Hautselm could not help laughing when Adalold imitated wandering jugglers 
who had performed at the fair. 

Then it was Hautselm’s turn to tell his story. He only shook his head in reply to 
Ebbon’s question as what he planned to do. Hautselm’s old hut had burnt down. Heirlin- 
de had disappeared forever behind the convent walls and he did not want any other 
girl for a wife. In his village, only a few serf girls were still unmarried. He was a 
free Frank and did not want his children to become bondsmen. 1 

He had thought of going away, but where? And what for? No lord would give 
away land for free. He could get a plot, but he would have to slave away his life just to 
pay the rent. Or, what was worse, the lord might make him perform corvee labour. 

Of course, one could always settle on the king’s lands. But the obli¬ 
gations there were also hard: military exercises twice a year, and rent or corvee labour 
for the armour one would get from the treasury. Then there were road repairs, cleaning 
of the rivers, building bridges and fortresses, and guard duty in the woods. 
And one could never tell what else the king’s steward might think of. And 
should one fail to meet the obligations, the penalty was serfdom and ... farewell to 
freedom! 

The young men fell silent. Each thought of his life and the hard lot of a 
peasant. Then the taciturn Harinhavd, who barely opened his mouth and spoke 
through set teeth, began to tell a story of what had happened in the village 
where he and Adalold were born. Two years ago, in a fierce thunderstorm, 
when the lightning set the lord’s house on fire, all leather scrolls were so damaged 
that the steward was unable to make them out. He was a newly appointed man who 
did not know the villagers very well. The peasants told him that they were all free 
Franks with no obligations to fulfil. 

However, a year later, the lord himself arrived at the site of his former house 
(for a long time, he had been living in his other estate). When he learned that for 
two years no one had been doing any corvee, or paying any rent, he was incensed 
and held lord’s trial. 

At first, the prosecutors were unable to prove anything. All peasants to a man 
insisted that they had been born freemen. But then the steward promised some of them a 
document that supposedly would free them from taxes and obligations forever. 
Seven men weakened and sold out their neighbours. Placing their hand on a holy 
book, they swore that their neighbours were grandchildren of people bought by the 
present lord’s father. After that, the peasants were compelled to work for 
the lord again. 

Only Harinhavd and his friend Adalold refused to comply and ran away. For 
a year, they wandered from place to place. They were given jobs to do in churches 
and helped peasants to till their plots for a little money. For three months, they had 
lived at a fair helping load and carry the goods brought by merchants. 


1 Under the laws of the early feudal society, the children were considered serfs if even one of 
their parents was a serf. 
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Farm labour. Medallions in a medieval manuscript 


The young men were drawn to each other, sharing as they did common hardships. 
On that same day, they had decided to stay together in the forest living by hunting 
or whatever would turn up, and to barter whatever they could for bread and 
vegetables in the villages. Even the timid Ebbon did not want to be left out. Hautselm 
began to feel a little better. Harinhavd’s brows cleared, and Adalold became quite 
merry and vivacious. 

They all felt happy walking along the river bank, when suddenly they heard the 
splashing of oars. The fugitives hardly had time to hide in the bushes when a large 
boat, with about twenty oars on each side, glided past them. Its bow rose high in 
the air, a metal ball glittered on its tip. The sail was lowered and fastened to a short 
mast. On the bow stood an elderly warrior wearing heavy armour. His eyes 
scanned the banks. Only the oarsmen’s tousled red heads and bare shoulders 
were visible above the high sides of the boat. 

“"Northerners’,” whispered Adalold. Hautselm knew very well who these people 
were. When he was still a young child, the Northerners, Normans — “men from the 
north” 1 — first came to the area where he lived. Plundering the villages along the 
river bank, they disappeared just as suddenly as they had arrived. Now they were 


1 For detail, see the story “Under the Striped Sail”, p. 51. 
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back again. Hautselm felt that a sad lot was in store for his fellow-villagers. 

Hautselm and his new friends spent a few days in the woods. But when Ebbon, who 
had gone to fetch some water, came running back to announce that the four boats of 
the men from the north had just sailed downstream loaded to the hilt and that he 
saw Heirlinde bound hand and foot in one of them, the young men headed for the 
village. 

A sorry sight awaited them. Most houses were razed to the ground. The peasants 
tried to salvage at least something from the ashes. Hens did not cackle, and cows did not 
low. Many people were killed. It broke Hautselm’s heart to see what had been done to 
the place where he grew up. The last thread tying him to his native village was broken. 

The fugitives spent the summer and the autumn in the woods. Occasionally, they 
went to the neighbouring royal estate for turnips and spelt and got to know some of its 
inhabitants, whose life was also not all that easy. Their main grievance was against the 
king’s steward, a rude and arrogant man, who looked down even on the bailiff and gave 
orders and put on airs as if he were the king himself. He did not even look the peasants in 
the eye but seemed to stare past them. If anyone dared meet his eyes as an equal talking 
to an equal, his face flushed with anger and he had the culprit whipped. 

But at least once he was paid back in kind. Travelling on business with two of his 
servants, he overtook a poorly dressed man, who looked like a common peasant. It was 
a veteran soldier returning home from the war, a seasoned warrior who took part in nu¬ 
merous campaigns against the Saxons and the Bretons. When the steward’s cart spatte¬ 
red the man with mud, the warrior ran after it and, seizing it by the wheel, over¬ 
turned it into a ditch. Incensed, the king’s steward turned the huge stallion he was riding 
against the old man, but the latter calmly sent an arrow into the horse’s breast 
and rushed at his offender a pole-axe in hand. It was all the servants could do to save 
their master. After the incident, the steward always took a large guard with him. 

The veteran’s name was Nitad. After his encounter with the king’s steward, he was 
also forced to run away to the forest, where he met Hautselm and his friends. Hautselm 
was greatly impressed by the old man’s calmness and self-confidence. In broad daylight, 
Nitad made trips to the estate to fetch food. The peasants always greeted him first, 
and the bailiff pretended he did not know about the visits. When the steward 
or his men were about to make an appearance, the bailiff warned Nitad, and the 
old soldier unhurriedly departed. 

Once, an encounter took place between Nitad and the knight Albric’s armour-bear¬ 
er, the very same man who had robbed and beaten Heirlinde’s father. Nitad was 
carrying a deer he had shot into the thick of the woods, to the friends’ hiding-place. 
With no idea of the kind of man he had to deal with, the armour-bearer tried to 
force Nitad to surrender his catch. He was struck dead with the first reciprocal blow. 
In the woods, Nitad’s manner was also independent and even imperious. This annoyed 
Harinhavd, who lost his position of leader in the group. 

On the night when the first frost struck, the wanderers made a fire on the edge of the 
forest. Adalold, who was wistfully gazing in the direction of the village where, 
judging by the smell, someone was baking flat cakes, suddenly turned towards the road. 
The others fell silent. There were distant sounds, and soon they caught glimpses of 
far-off lights. It seemed as though something was on fire in the estate. When the agitated 
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men reached the village at a run, their last doubts vanished. Tongues of fire 
were licking the manor house and the villagers were running about bumping into each 
other. A group of peasants tried to get at the horses' legs with their scythes, 

while the mounted men only attempted to reach the peasants with their swords. 

Hautselm immediately recognised one of the mounted men. He was the king’s steward, 
who was making His horse rear in order to avoid the menacing scythes. Hautselm 
was pulling out a stake out of a fence when Nitad raced past him. Displaying agility 
rare in someone his age, the old man jumped, grasped the black stallion by the 
bridge, and pulled the steward down to the ground. When Hautselm arrived on the 
scene, the steward was dead. 

With their leader killed, the steward’s men ceased to resist. The peasants let them go, 
and threw the body of the man they hated into the river. The manor house burned for 
two days, and for a month, there was revelry and merriment among the villagers. 

However, then things went from bad to worse. The troops arrived. The king ordered 

the count to make short shrift of the rebels. The count summoned his vassals, and 
soon his armed retinue was augmented by several dozens of knights. Many had brought 
their vassals, so that one could go deaf for the noise made by the bugles. 

There was no question of resistance against two trained and experienced soldiers 
for every peasant. The peasants sent Adalold to the neighbouring village for help, but the 
arm-bearers’ dogs chasing rabbits in the fields came upon his tracks. Adalold climbed 
the hill on which there was a church hoping to find shelter behind its walls. But the 
knights’ servants lassoed the fugitive before he had time to cross the line beyond 
which the use of weapons was prohibited. Adalold wielded his knife desperately 
and managed to cut some of the leather stirps, but his captors carried him away. 

Ebbon was the second to die. While his friends fought the knights from behind 
the protection of a wattle fence, the young Gaul, who sat well behind them, fashioned 
arrows sticking the iron tips made by the local blacksmith onto sticks, and handed 
them to Nitad, a skilled archer who managed to keep the knights away from the fence. 
Totally engrossed in what was happening before him, Ebbon forgot to keep notice what 
was going on behind him. One of the armour-bearers crept close to him and hurled 
his pole-axe at the young man, who fell down without a word. Hautselm barely had time 
for a word of farewell over the body of his friend before it was time for them to escape. 

The peasants ran for their lives, and the king’s men chased and killed them. Hautselm 
jumped into the river, got out on the opposite bank, and hid in the reeds. All around him, 
arrows were whistling and wounded men groaned and screamed. When Hautselm finally 
made his way to the woods neither Nitad nor Harinhavd were anywhere to be seen. 
Much later, he learned that the sombre Frank fought fiercely to the last, and was finally 
overwhelmed, bound by leather strips and strangled. No news of the old warrior ever 
reached him. 


Out to Win 

(Byzantium in the 6th Century) 


rom early morning crowds of people milled about the Constantinople hippodro¬ 
me. 1 Everyone was determined to be the first to get inside and seize the best 
seats to enjoy the thrilling sight. 

In the hippodrome, preparations were almost completed. Only the purple 
silk had to be spread over the arena to protect it from the sun, and the arena 
strewn with sand. 

Two young men managed to elbow their way to the entrance and entrench 
themselves in an advantageous position. The elder was broad-shouldered and strong, 
with dark hair, long mustaches and a short beard. He was looking after his younger 
companion whose chin was only beginning to be covered with light fluff and who had 
blue eyes and an open, trusting look. 

The two young peasants, Andronic and Costas, arrived at Constantinople the 
day before from their native villages. They first met on their way to the capital 
and immediately became friends. They were so quickly brought together by their com¬ 
mon lot and the hope to find luck in the huge city about which they had heard so 
much. They had been hired to pave one of the roads leading to the capital, and now they 
came to the hippodrome to watch a circus show, admire a military pageant and 
perhaps even manage to get a look at the Emperor himself. 




A store selling porcelain 


At long last, the gates opened, and more than 30,000 people poured in and impatient¬ 
ly seated themselves on the steps of the great amphitheatre. Andronic and Costas saw the 
guards in glitttering armour line up along the main, emperor’s box, and Emperor 
Justinian make a spectacular entrance. He wore magnificent robes adorned with jewels 
and embroidered in gold. 

Many people knew of the strange path that led Justinian to the emperor’s throne. 
In the early 6th century, a simple Macedonian peasant, Justin, arrived in Constan- 


1 Hippodrome (from Gr. hippos , horse), arena where chariot races were held. 
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Emperor Justinian among his courtiers. A mosaic in the St. Vitale Church in 
Ravenna 

tinople in search of work, and joined the emperor’s guard. Years of faithful service 
made it possible for him to advance to the head of guard. And when in 518 the 
childless Byzantine Emperor Anastasius died, the guard put Justin on the throne. 
Thus a semiliterate soldier became an emperor. As he had no sons, he summoned his 
nephew, Justinian, to the capital, legally adopted him and gave him the best education 
available. After his uncle’s death, the cruel, cunning and wily Justinian inherited the 
throne and expanded and consolidated the state. 

Not only the emperor but the life of his wife Theodora as well had a fairy-story-like 
ending. It was said that she was unrivalled in beauty, daring and intelligence, and that 
not a single matter of importance was settled without consulting her. She, too, 
had been born poor. Her father was a circus guardsman, and she herself a dancer 
as a young girl. 

The emperor gave the signal. Four gates opened, and four chariots, green, blue, red 
and white, each pulled by four horses, circled the arena at a mad speed. The drivers’ 
clothes matched the colours of the chariots. Fans of a particular chariot were identified 
by its colour. At that time, the most popular colours were blue and green. 

Justinian and his wife patronised the “blues” and their opponents, the “greens”. 
The colours had gradually come to designate two hostile parties. 

Andronic and Costas chose blue and, like all the other spectators, anxiously watched 
the race. 

Joyous shouts greeted the blue driver, who had overtaken the green chariot. How¬ 
ever, a moment later, the positions were reversed and the green driver came in 
first to the triumphant shouts of his fans and howls of disappointment from the blues. 

The race over, the second part of the programme began. Clowns, pantomimes, 
jugglers, acrobats, magicians, wrestlers and animal-tamers performed. Passions, how¬ 
ever, continued to rage. Leaving the amphitheatre, the blues and the greens continued 
to argue. The sides failed to come to an agreement, and the quarrel ended in a fist fight. 

In Byzantium, the hippodrome was not only a site of sports contests. It was also 
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Ruins of the Constantinople hippodrome. Miniature , 1450 

the hub of the country’s public life. Here, the citizens celebrated victories over 
enemies, displayed military trophies and distributed the loot. Here, government edicts 
were read out. Here, the people greeted the new emperor and empress after the 
coronation ceremony. Here, they had a chance to voice their dissatisfaction before 
the emperor in conformity with an old custom. 

Constantinople was the centre of attraction for the poverty-stricken: the colons, 
fugitive slaves, and peasants who hoped the emperor would protect them. 

On their way to Constantinople, Costas and Andronic related to each other the sad 
stories of their lives. 

“Our lord, Sir Dracos,” said Andronic, “has a great deal of land, but the slaves were 
doing a really bad job tilling it. And so our lord summoned my father and said: 
‘Do you want to be free? I’ll give you some land, and you’ll work on it and feed your 
family. You’ll turn over part of the produce to me, and also pay taxes to the 
state.’ 

“My father agreed and became a colon. The very first year of our ‘freedom’ the 
drought ruined the crops. My father went to Dracos to borrow some money, hoping to 
pay him back after the new harvest. However, we had another crop failure, 
and then another. Our debt grew. Finally, Dracos took the land back as we could not 
possibly meet our obligations and pay the taxes. My mother and my two brothers 
went into Dracos’ service until they have covered the debt. My father died of grief soon 
afterwards and I decided to go to Constantinople.” 

For a while, the two friends were silent, and then Costas said: 

“My story is nearly just as bad. I have no one except an old grandfather. He and I 
had long been slaving on our master’s land for a strip of our own. The end of the story 









is much the same as yours: crop failure year in and year out, debts, famine. 
The price of bread was rising, so I left for town.” 

The young men did not yet know that in Constantinople, too, craftsmen and 
tradesmen were obliged to give up a sizeable share of their earnings to the tax collectors. 
The blacksmiths, armourers, fishermen, sailors, tradesmen, masons and the navvies—all 
believed that the emperor would soon take the greedy tax-collectors to task and repeal 
the strict laws. However, this never happened. The people became more and more angry 
at the injustices. The party of big landed aristocracy (the greens) hostile to the 
emperor, plotted to turn popular wrath against Justinian. They were not pleased that 
the emperor was successfully consolidating his power, and they resented the tight 
control exercised over their activities by the emperor's officials. 

They were the motive force behind the uprising on the day of the race, when 
they tried to incite the people to rebel against the emperor. 

On January 11, 532, the amphitheatre was tightly packed. This time, however, 
the public did not try to hasten the race. Ceaseless noise, whistles and shouts were 
heard in the section occuppied by the greens. 

The emperor sent his herald to find out the cause of the unrest. The greens respond¬ 
ed with angry cries against the arbitrariness of the officials, their abuse of power, 
and finally against the emperor himself. 

“If a freeman is suspected of belonging to the greens the authorities immedi¬ 
ately persecute him. You allow the greens to be murdered with impunity. The gods should 
have prevented the birth of your father: at least he would not produce a murderer!” 

Abusing the emperor, the greens made a demonstrative exit. But not everyone 
followed them. In the streets, fighting broke out and continued throughout the city. The 
city prefect, Eudemon, ordered the arrest of anyone bearing arms. Costas was among 
those seized. Andronic was delayed quite by chance and thus managed to escape. 

Without bothering to ascertain to which party the arrested men belonged, 
Eudemon had several men immediately hanged, and Costas was again among the vic¬ 
tims. The execution attracted a huge crowd. The rope by which Costas was hanged 
broke and he fell down. 

“Let him go!” yelled Andronic. “This is the custom, let him go!” 

The crowd joined Andronic demanding that the young man be pardoned. But the 
prefect ordered him to be hanged again. The dam restraining the people’s wrath 
burst. In a moment, the victims were set free. Triumphantly, the crowd swallowed them 
up. 

Next day the people gathered at the hippodrome and demanded that the emperor 
pardon the men sentenced to death. However, he was implacable. This united the com¬ 
mon people, who forgot whether they were supporting the greens or the blues. Shouting 
“Nika!”, which in Greek means “We shall win!”, they moved towards the prison. In a 
short skirmish, the insurgents overcame the guards, released the prisoners and set the 
building on fire. Then they made their way to the emperor’s palace chanting 
their demands. 

“Down with the blood-sucker! Hang those robbing us!” 

One of the men marching at the head of the crowd turned and said 
clearly: 









“Down with the emperor!” 

The slogan rose like a tidal wave, and soon reached the palace walls. 

Justinian sent out mercenary units of Goths against the insurgents. But the 
seasoned soldiers were at a disadvantage in the narrow streets of the city where the peo¬ 
ple attacked from every direction and stoned them from roofs. 

The buildings around the palace were set ablaze. The fire spread to other districts. 
Fanned by the wind, the fire devastated the capital for three days. By the third 
evening the city, with the exception of the emperor’s palace, was in the hands of 
the rebels, who were getting ready to storm the emperor’s palace. 

Two more days passed. Frightened, Justinian was preparing for a siege. In the mean¬ 
time, the people assembled at the hippodrome and proclaimed a new emperor, Ipatius, 
nephew of emperor Anastasius. Ipatius was not very anxious to accept the throne 
since he had no sympathy for the rebels. However, he did not dare oppose the 
masses. 

Learning of the plans of the people, Justinian became crazed with fright. His retain¬ 
ers and advisors warned him that the troops were unreliable. They insisted escape 
was the only way out and it was still possible since the palace was not yet besieged. 
However, Empress Theodora was adamantly opposed to such action. She alone 
managed to keep her head when all were scared out of their wits and totally 
at a loss. 

“If you wish to run away, your majesty,” she said, “that is, of course, up to you. 
But think: is not death preferable to salvation. As for me, I am staying: kings should die 
like kings.” 

These words seemed to bring Justinian to his senses and he commanded his generals, 
Belisarius and Mundus, to prepare the troops for attack. Secret agents were instructed 
to insinuate their way into the rebels’ army and bribe the wavering persons. On the 
emperor’s order, Belisarius prepared a surprise attack. Individually and in small groups, 
Belisarius’ and Mundus’ men crept up to the hippodrome and took up positions at its 
two opposite gates. Then, ordering the men to bare their swords, Belisarius burst into 
the hippodrome. Caught unawares, the unarmed people made a rush towards the oppo¬ 
site exit. But Mundus’ barbarian units had already blocked the passage. 

Trapped within the hippodrome the crowd was seized with horror, panic and despair. 
A massacre of helpless people began. Andronic and Costas miraculously escaped the 
common fate. They were pressed to the wall near one of the exits and managed to 
escape. 

The bloodshed only stopped at nightfall. Over 35,000 corpses remained lying in the 
hippodrome. The Nika Riot was drowned in blood. Both Constantinople and the 
provinces were swept by a wave of arrests and executions. 

Many members of the nobility belonging to the greens were thrown into prison, and 
their vast estates turned over to the state treasury. 

To provide the paupers with jobs, soon after the suppression of the Nika Riot, 
Justinian launched large-scale construction works in Constantinople and all over the 
empire. On his order, all frontier towns were reinforced and linked by a line of military 
outposts. One hundred and fifty towns were built anew. All had palaces, churches, 
theatres, public baths and broad paved streets. 
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Wells were dug in the deserts, new bridges spanned mountain rivers, ana aqueaucts 
were built in towns. The emperor particularly concentrated on construction works in his 
capital. After the Nika Riot, the burnt-down districts of Constantinople were 
restored, and the Church of St. Sophia, which is now recognised as an outstanding land¬ 
mark of world architecture, built anew. Its construction was supervised by Anthemius 
and Isidorus, the two most distinguished architects of the empire. 

Porphyry and jasper columns were imported from Rome, Athens and other cities. 
Marble of many colours, ebony, enamel and decorations adorned the temple’s interior. 
The altar and the holy vessels were made of pure gold and thickly studded with jewels. 
On the upper parts of the walls, huge mosaics glittered against bright purple. The semi¬ 
darkness of the church’s periphery seemed more dense for the bright light pouring in 
from forty windows and suffusing its central part. 

The majestic dome of St. Sophia is a real miracle of Byzantine architecture. 
Never before had there been such a huge structure that seemed so light and elegant. 
It was said of the church that it floated above the city as a ship above the sea, 
“suspended from heaven on a gold chain”. 

The construction of the church was fantastically expensive. The means for the 
buildings of the church, palaces and villas were provided by new and heavier taxes levied 
from the empire’s working people. 


Pages of Bulgarian History 

m anuscripts, books and old buildings retain the memory of our historical 
past. Take a closer look at miniatures, illustrations in a manuscript. 

This book is a translation of a Byzantine chronicle into Bulgarian 
made in the 14th century in the Bulgarian Kingdom. It describes the ca¬ 
lamitous events that took place early in the 9th century, when the inde¬ 
pendence of the young Bulgarian state was constantly endangered by 
the neighbouring Byzantine Empire. 

On the left-hand side is Krum, the ruler of the Bulgarian state, feasting with 
his retinue. They are celebrating a victory over Byzantium, a strong, dangerous and 
cunning enemy. According to an old custom, Krum is drinking from the skull 
of the defeated enemy, the emperor, set in silver. 

This is how the war broke out. Concerned about the frequent forays of Byzantine 
mercenaries, Krum occupied a minor town Serdica (now Sofia) inside the empire and 
began preparing for a campaign against Constantinople. Learning of this, Nicephorus, 
the Byzantine emperor, seized Pliska, the Bulgarian capital. He pillaged the city car¬ 
rying off grain, metal and leather goods adorned with engraving and driving away large 
herds of cattle. 

The heavily loaded strings of carts guarded by armed units embarked on a slow 
journey home. Their progress was frequently halted by obstacles set by the Bulgarians 
along the route of the enemy. In the meantime, Krum rebuilt his army, to which 
every able-bodied man was recruited. He was also added by the Macedonian Slavs, 
the Sclavins. In a mountain gorge, Krum blocked the enemy’s path. 
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Krum feasting after the victory over Byzantine. Miniature from Chronicle of Manassius 


As the legend has it, Emperor Nicephorus said: “We shall be saved only if we manage 
to grow wings,” (incidentally, his name means “victorious”). The Byzantine army be¬ 
gan to retreat. Soldiers were drowned in bogs, many were trapped in the abatis, 
where Bulgarian arrows awaited them. The emperor died, and his son while retreating 
was killed fighting with Krum. The artist depicted this scene on the right-hand side 
of the miniature. 

Krum inherited supreme power from the old Bulgarian rulers, the khans , as they 
were known in the Azov steppes, the Bulgarians’ place of origin. In the late 7th century, 
Khan Asparukh with a horde of nomads known as Bulgarians or Bulgars, who spoke 
a Turkish dialect, left the shores of the Sea of Azov and settled along the Danube. 1 
Fighting a common enemy, Byzantium, the newcomers joined forces with the union of 
seven Slavic tribes, who had long been living on the banks of Danube. Most of them 
were free peasants, but members of their communities were no longer equal, 
and a nobility had already been formed. 

The nomads brought herds of cattle with them, but gradually influenced by the 
Slavs’ way of life, went into agriculture. They abandoned their covered carts and 
wagons and began building wood and stone houses. They taught the Slavs to erect 
tall stone fortifications. 

The Bulgarian nobility soon found a common language with the local upper 
stratum. Both did their best to enslave the free members of the community. 
Gradually, classes were formed, feudal relations developed, and state power grew strong¬ 
er. In 681, Byzantium was forced to recognize the new state, Bulgaria. The emperor 
concluded a treaty with Asparukh that defined the borders of Bulgaria between the 

1 The other horde moved to the Volga steppes and settled in its middle reaches forming a small 
state with the town of Bulgar as its capital. See the “Ibn Batuta and His Travels”, p. 116. 
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Danube in the north, the Stara Planina Mountains in the south and the Black Sea in the 
east. The historians regard this as the beginning of the First Bulgarian Empire. 
Bulgarian rulers came to be known as tsars. Less than a hundred years passed. The 
mass of the Danubian Slavs assimilated the newcomers, who gave their name to the 
Bulgarian people and began speaking the Slavic language, it was also used to write 
down laws and state edicts, and when in the 9th century the Bulgarians adopted 
Christianity, to conduct religious services. 

The Byzantine chronicle which you see here was written in Bulgarian in Slavic let¬ 
ters. It has come down in history as the Chronicle of Manassius. 


The Slavic Alphabet 


C his is a Slavic alphabet. Who invented it and when, and how did it get to 
Bulgaria? 

The Slavs had long been trying to create a written language. The first 
signs used in Bulgaria for doing sums were cherty and rezy , lines and 
combinations of straight lines. They sufficed to calculate and write down 
taxes or to compile a calendar. But up to the mid-9th century, the Bulgarians, 
as well as the other Slavic peoples, had no alphabet of their own. 

In the 9th century, Christianity gained ground among the Slavs. This religion 
came from Byzantium. To conduct services, Greek books had to be translated into the 
language of the Slavs. But for this, a Slavic alphabet had to be first invented. 

This arduous task was undertaken by a Slav, the Byzantine scholar, Constantine 
the Philosopher, who later assumed the name of Cyril. He was assisted 
by his elder brother, Methodius. Originally, the alphabet was intended for the 
population of the Slavic duchy of Moravia (now a region of Czechoslovakia). The 
Moravian prince requested the Byzantine emperor to send him missionaries propa¬ 
gating Christianity as well as books. 

Work on the Slavic alphabet began. Constantine singled out all sounds of the 
Slavic oral speech. The next step was to find a letter for each sound. He borrowed some 
letters from the Greek alphabet somewhat changing their shape — making them more 
rounded and intricate (see the column marked Glagolitic alphabet). But where could 
he find letters for such sounds as w. (zh), 3 (z), ^ (ts), h (ch), iu (sh), 1u, (shch), 
to (yu), h (ya)? Neither the Latin, nor the Greek, nor Byzantine alphabets could 
help. Thus, Constantine (Cyril) had to invent letters. 

Examine the table. Notice the resemblance between some Slavic letters and the 
Phoenician in both versions of the Slavic alphabet. The first came to be known as 
Glagolitic (meaning “speaking”), and the other, later one, Cyrillic (in memory of 
Cyril). 

You see that the Slavic letter iu looks a little like the Rhoenician w (shin), 
and 6 ( buki ) originated in the Phoenician ‘bet’. 

The Cyrillic alphabet and the Glagolitic alphabet differ substantially. For example, 
the sound a (ah) was designated by a cross in the Glagolitic, and by the Greek a in the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 
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Slavic alphabets 


Working on the Glagolitic alphabet, Cyril tried to make its letters look different from 
those of other alphabets. But time has corrected his ABC. Cyril’s and Methodius’ pupils 
and followers enhanced the resemblance between the Slavic alphabet and the 
Greek one, which had been used for centuries both by the Greeks themselves and other 
peoples of the antiquity, as well as by the vast population of the Byzantine Empire. 
Life insistently called for a return to the established and time-tested shape of letters. 

The Slavic alphabet took some time to reach Bulgaria, first being adopted in 
Moravia. 

After the death of Cyril, Methodius and his pupils continued to popularise the 
Slavic alphabet and books in Moravia. But soon church authorities began to persecute 
the enlighteners. Methodius and his followers were thrown into prison, charged with 
heresy and expelled from the country. Soon, Moravia was conquered by the Germans 
and the Hungarians, and the Slavic alphabet was annihilated there. 

Bulgaria welcomed the fugitives, who carried on the work of their teachers. Their 
names are known to every Bulgarian: Clement, Naum, Angelarius. Clement of Ohrid 
alone founded several schools in the Bulgarian capital of Preslav, from which more than 
3,500 students graduated. The Bulgarian State University in Sofia has been named after 
this distinguished man. 

The spread of the Slavic written language in Bulgaria meant that the Bulgarians 
could now write and read books in their mother tongue. This did much to unite the na¬ 
tion. 

From Bulgaria, the Slavic alphabet made its way to Russia in the late 0th century 
and greatly promoted the advance of ancient Russian literature. 

The Clagolitic alphabet — the original Slavic ABC — was used alongside with the 
Cyrillic up to the 18th century, but was then gradually ousted by this simpler ABC. 


The Domesday Book 

K ing Edward the Confessor who ruled in England in the mid-llth century, 
was childless. And, as often happens in such cases, several noble pretenders 
to the throne put in a claim. One of them was William, the duke of Normandy. 

The coast of Normandy is separated from the white cliffs of the 
British shore by only the narrow strait La Manche. One hundred and 
fifty years before the events described here, Normandy, which used to 
belong to Charlemagne (Charles the Great), was conquered by the Norse- 
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Medieval chronicler 

men, “the people from the North”, as the Scandinavians were called in Europe, 1 
who founded the Duchy of Normandy. The Scandinavians were assimilated by 
the local population, but from that time, the region’s inhabitants were known for their 
belligerency. They had long been excellent sailors. 

With no hope of getting the English crown through legitimate means, William decid¬ 
ed to conquer England, a rich country with much ploughland, vast pastures and forests. 
He built many ships, amassed weaponry and food, formed a large army of mounted 
knights and archers, who fought on foot. 

The preparations completed, William crossed the channel and in late September 
1066 disembarked in the south of England. Two weeks later, his army smashed the 
English troops in a battle at the town of Hastings, a seaport. 

Conquering London, William became the English King, who came down in history 
as William the Conqueror. He and his barons helped themselves generously to the 
land of the local population. They killed peasants who tried to resist and burned 



1 See the story “Under the Striped Sail”, p. 51. 
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A census. 

Miniature , 12th cent. 

down their villages. William seized a great deal of land for himself, but also 
gave much land to his barons. At the same time, the new king did his best to 
consolidate his power. He demanded an oath of allegiance from all members of the 
nobility and all wealthy people. But first he wanted to know who had what property, 
what kind of service could be expected from a particular person, and how much 
in taxes. He decided to introduce regular taxes that could be collected from each citi¬ 
zen of the kingdom. The more land a person had the higher the tax he had to pay. 

A chronicle notes that in 1085 William convened a council of the nobility and “pon¬ 
dered for a long time and talked with his learned advisors about the affairs of the 
kingdom”. Then he dispatched his barons with assistats instructing them “to record 
everyone in England”. That was the first, and for a long time the only census 
in Europe. Not only people were recorded. The king’s main purpose was to learn 
how much money and goods in taxes and from whom he could levy. That is why, 
the first thing the barons did was measure the plots of ploughland, the pastures, 
and the forests. Then they calculated and noted the size of the tax that these could 
yield. 

They visited every town, village and homestead in the realm, and surveyed the 
properties of all homeowners and landowners. They also collected data about the 
manors: their names, the names of their owners, the amount of land, the number of 
peasants, whether there was a mill, grazing land, forests and rivers, and how much rent 
the peasants were paying and to whom. When the commissioners finished their work, 
the information they received was sent to the king’s office and summed up. The clerks 
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entered the figures into books by counties in precise order, with the main town heading 
the list and followed by the largest feudal manors, the rest of the towns, villages and 
homesteads. 

For that time, it was a project of unheard-of scope, truly the Creat Census! When in 
the 19th century historians deciphered the texts and published them, they made two huge 
volumes which even a grown-up found difficult to hold. The census was very important 
for King William, but modern historians value it even more as a source of information 
about the way of life and work of 11th-century man. It mentions everything: the kind of 
ploughs used by the peasants, whether they mined iron or salt in the village, or bred 
eels in the mill-pond. The census also described the distinctions between the various 
groups of peasants. 

In the Middle Ages, few peasants were free. The census noted the status of each 
single person: whether he and his family were free or owned by a seignior, and if he was 
free, whether he actually owned the land or leased it from a lord. 

The king had warned the commissioners that they would be followed by controllers 
to check the accuracy of the notes they had made. And woe be to those caught 
making a mistake! This forced the commissioners to be extremely meticulous and 
painstaking. And, like King William nine centuries ago, we have every reason to trust 
their thoroughness. 

However, a person who decides to make a study of the document is sure to come 
up against serious difficulties. The names of localities, towns and villages have changed 
over the past 800 years. And even at the time of the census, commissioners 
often spelt the same name in a variety of ways. The historians had to do a great deal 
of painstaking work before they could be certain of the places and names the census 
mentions. 

It is this census of 1086 that has come down in history as the Domesday Book. The 
people themselves called it thus. The commissioners demanded the exact truth from 
everybody, and not a single person had a chance to escape being registered. This remind¬ 
ed the people of the Doomsday on which, or so the church dogma insists, everyone 
will have to answer direct and merciless questions about one’s past life and sins. 

The census scared the people, and their fears were not groundless. As a result of it, 
the entire population groaned under the burden of taxes. And not only taxes. Since the 
census recorded the feudal estates as single units, it confirmed in writing the relations 
of bondage and dependence Jhat existed or were being formed between the peasants 
and the feudal lords, the vassals and the lords. It was no use arguing with some¬ 
thing set down on paper. 
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Under the Striped Sail 

e arly in the morning in June 793, the monks of the rich monastery on the island 
of Lindisfarne off England’s north-eastern coast were apprehensively watch¬ 
ing a fleet approach their shore. More than a dozen ships under striped wool¬ 
len sails appeared rather formidable. Heads of legendary monsters on their 
bows hungrily opened their jaws, the shields lining the sides sparkled in the sun. 
The vessels that seemed to skim the very surface of the waters drew up, 
and a hundred soldiers, shouting and brandishing their swords, attacked the 
defenceless and unarmed monks. Cries of horror and groans of the wounded filled 
the air. The strangers made their bloody way to the monastery buildings set on plunder. 



A Viking ship with a reefed staysail. 
Part of the La Rochelle seal 


A few hours later, everything on the island was quiet once more, except for the 
crackling of the fires that were slowly dying down. Most of the monks and villagers 
were killed, the priceless church utensils, clothes and books had been loaded on the 
ships, where the few surviving people and the cattle from nearby pastures were also 
driven. The destruction of the monastery testified to the cruelty of the Scandinavian 
invaders, who were also known as the Norsemen or the Vikings in Europe, and as 
the Varangians in Russia. The Danes, Norwegians and Swedes, who several centuries 
before had been almost unknown to the Europeans, had for nearly 300 years been pillag¬ 
ing their lands. Their other occupation was trade. In the Scandinavian countries, 

































this time is known as the Age of the Vikings. But why had the Scandinavians 
embarked on the road of incessant wars and raids? 

In the early Middle Ages, the social system of the Scandinavian peoples 
was undergoing the same changes as that of the other Germanic tribes. But these 
changes began later than in the other European countries. 

The barren North with its stony soil was unable to feed the Scandinavians, especially 
as the dependent peasants were obliged to give up part of their meager means 
of subsistence to their feudal lords. The military nobility had no difficulty 
persuading a large number of commoners to embark on the path of conquest, and be¬ 
tween the late 8th and the mid-9th century, the Vikings mercilessly devastated the 
coastal towns and cities of Europe. 

Twice, they besieged Paris and even reached Rome. On some of the conquered 
territories, the Norsemen founded their states: the Duchy of Normandy in Brittany 
(France), the Kingdom of Sicily in Southern Italy and on the island of Sicily, 
states in Ireland and England. They also populated Iceland in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 

People living in these and other parts of the world lying far from Scandinavia 
had frequently seen the Norsemen, traded with them, hired them as mercenaries, 
and feared their invasions. In the 9th-10th centuries, a common prayer was: 
“God save us from the plague, the devil and the Norsemen’s wrath.” 

At that time, the Norsemen were by far the best sailors in Europe. They built fast and 
manoeuvrable ships called “dragons” because their bows were adorned with the figure 
of a dragon, which were easy to steep into rocky harbours and were able to sail for 
days in open sea. A large ship had 42 pairs of oars, with two warriors operating 
each oar. The Norsemen took with them their horses as well as sheep, cows and 
goats, which they slaughtered and ate as they sailed. Skilful blacksmiths made 
swords, battle-axes, spearheads, helmets and hauberks for them. The soldiers’ wooden 
shields were covered with leather and decorated with metal studs, which featured 
animals or birds. Getting ready for a campaign, the Vikings assembled in fortified 
camps. They also built such camps on conquered territories (the Romans used to do 
the same) turning them into strongholds and springboards for further campaigns. 
Sailing along the European coast, the Vikings entered into petty skirmishes and 
undertook reconnaissance raids to discover the vulnerable points in fortifications and 
defence lines. 

Most frequently, the Vikings attacked the British Isles. Located in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which the Vikings knew as their own palm, they were easy prey to the 
sea brigands. Victory was made easier for them by the fragmentation of England into 
many petty warring kingdoms, and of Ireland and Scotland, into rival clans. The 
rich cities and monasteries held particular attraction for the Vikings. Throughout the 
decades, England was periodically devastated. The forces hastily formed out of 
the local population were unable to resist the attacks of the well-trained and 
organised Vikings, who appeared with lightning speed in their fast “dragons”. Many 


Norsemen’s campaigns in the 8th-11th cent. 
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kings preferred to pay ransom to be spared the attacks and the pillage, and gradually, 
the Vikings began to make it a practice to demand tribute. 

However, the policy of appeasement was not much to the people’s liking. The 
invaders were strongly rebuffed in the second half of the 9th century, under King 
Alfred the Great. This talented political leader, a daring and cautious military strategist 
and a well-educated writer and translator, managed to unite almost all of England under 
his rule. To rebuff the Viking’s attacks, he built a strong navy, the first in the country’s 
history, which for its navigation properties was only slightly inferior to that of the 
Vikings. 

The people of England supported Alfred. However, the Norsemen still constituted 
a serious menace. Scandinavians began to settle in England, founding their own villages 
and seizing houses belonging to the local inhabitants. The fertile land, which 
Scandinavia itself so lacked, spacious pastures where cattle could graze, the proximity 
of rich trade centres — all this was a powerful lure not only for those who scoured the 
seas in search of loot but also those who, staying at home, tilled the land and raised cattle. 
New lands promised good fortunes and wealth. Moreover, communication with the 
Anglo-Saxons presented no difficulty to the Scandinavians, whose language resembled 
that of the Anglo-Saxons. The boats heading for the English shores now carried pea¬ 
sants and their families, cattle and household utensils. 

The vast, fertile lands of Eastern Europe with its network of navigable rivers and 
lakes, and its routes to the rich countries of the Arab East and Byzantium also 
attracted the enterprising Norsemen. In Eastern Europe populated by Slavs, Balts 
and Ugro-Finns, Viking small units also laid people under tribute and plundered 
them. However, here they did not possess the advantages that secured them swift victo¬ 
ries in Western Europe. Slower navigation on rivers made surprise attacks impossible. 
The numerous villages and towns were sparsely located and hid in the thick of the woods 
and were adequately fortified. Their inhabitants fought valiantly against the invaders. 
The endless expanses of Eastern Europe held no promise of immediate easy gain. But 
they did open up excellent opportunities for trade. 

With the formation of the Arab Caliphate, there took place a shift in the trade routes 
that ran from Europe to the Orient from the Mediterranean to the North, crossing the 
Baltic Sea and going along the rivers of Eastern Europe. In the 10th century, the 
famous route “from the Varangians to the Greeks” was opened: from Scandinavia to 
Byzantium along the Western Dvina and the Dnieper. 

It was then that the Scandinavians became involved in the trade between the 
Orient and Europe. They brought vast amounts of silver coins, silks, aromatic 
substances, spices, jewels and other luxuries to Northern and North-Western Europe 
from the Arab Caliphate and Byzantium. In Russia, they bought up sable, squirrel and 
marten skins, wax and slaves, bringing in the weapons that the Russian princes 
needed so badly for their troops. 

In Russia, the Varangians were known not only as tradesmen. They went into 
service for Russian princes and belonged primarily to the service class. They are 
frequently mentioned in chronicles as mediators between Byzantine rulers and “the 
Russian Land” in concluding agreements, as princes’ advisers and leaders of druzhinas , 
armed units formed from mercenaries. 
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In the early llth century, Russia was visited by a Norwegian by the name of 
Ejmund who was accompanied by a modest druzhina of men who came looking 
for gain. For three years, Norsemen were in the service of the Great Duke of Kiev, 
Yaroslav the Wise, helping him to consolidate his power and create a strong state. 

Many Scandinavians remained in Russia, got married, acquired land and gradually 
merged with the local population. 

Military service brought to Russia one of the most famous Vikings of the llth 
century, the future king of Norway Harald Hardrada. On his way to Byzantium, 
he happened to be delayed at the court of Yaroslav. There he met and fell in love with 
Yaroslav’s daughter Elizabeth. But the proud princess rejected the young and undis¬ 
tinguished suitor. Harald spent more than five years in Byzantium, where he joined 
the imperial guard, became its leader, headed campaigns against Palestine and Sicily, 
and was involved in a palace revolution in Constantinople. He acquired vast wealth 
and sent lavish gifts to Yaroslav every year. During one of the campaigns, he wrote 
a song in honour of Elizabeth, who later became his wife and the queen of Norway. 

Living among the Slavs, the Anglo-Saxons, Franks, Scandinavians adopted many 
features of their social system, way of life and culture. 

Old Scandinavians had no chronicles. Family history, laws, folklore, and medical 
knowledge were passed on by oral tradition, memorised and retold by the “wise men” 
and poets. Thus, everything known about that epoch has been borrowed from the 
chronicles of the Viking’s neighbours (English, French and Germans), from the sagas, 
written down in Iceland in the 13th century, or discovered in the course of archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations. ’ 

The numerous burial mounds reveal how rich the Scandinavian nobility was. 
The Vikings were buried with swords and spears in their hands and wearing valu¬ 
able jewellery: necklaces, rings, bracelets, belts and brooches used to hold the 
flaps of their cloaks together. Sometimes, the horse was buried together with the 
warrior. A mound of earth was raised over the grave, at the foot of which were 
stones reproducing the shape of a ship. The noblest Vikings and the kings were buried 
inside boats, which were decorated with wood carving, featuring animal heads and 
human faces, and animal fighting each other. 

The burial mounds reveal that at the time the Scandinavians already had 
property distinctions between the higher nobility and the rank-and-file members of the 
druzhinas. 

The Scandinavian myths dating back to the beginning of the Age of the Vikings 
represent society as divided into three groups. On the highest step of the ladder was a 
nobleman, the Jarl (duke). He was stately, handsome, brave and skilful in all military 
matters. His lot was to rule and fight. 

The next step was occupied by the Karl (the peasant), a free ploughman and 
cattle-breeder. He carried weapons to defend his property and dignity, and took part in 
military campaigns ever since his youth. Karl was not rich and could not lay claim to 
power. 

The lowest of all was the Thrall (slave), either a prisoner of war or a ruined 
member of the community. Landless and rightless, he worked for a wealthy man as a 
farm hand, a shepherd or a wood-cutter. 
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While in most West European countries the peasantry was already in bondage to 
the feudal lords, by the end of the early Middle Ages the peasants in Northern 
Europe were, for the most part, free. The Scandinavians held on to the old ideas and 
customs for a long time. 

When times were hard, they made human sacrifices to gods. The custom to kill 
newborn babies in times of famine still persisted. Up to the 13th century, blood 
feuds were common. The law codes of Norway and Sweden, as well as the sagas of 
Iceland describe mortal feuds between families that lasted for several generations, 
with all the men falling victims to them. The Vikings regarded vengeance for a 
relative a supreme duty. A person ignoring it covered himself and his family with 
disgrace. 

Treachery was regarded as the worst possible crime. A traitor was declared an 
outlaw and lost his right to protection and patronage: any freeman could kill him 
with impunity. 

Scandinavian myths tell us that the principal pagan god, “creator of man” Odin, 
gave up an eye in exchange for knowledge and the poetic gift. He was also 
believed to be the patron of warriors. Soldiers who had fallen in battle were believed to 
feast and fight in his chambers called the Valhalla. To be killed in battle was 
regarded as an honourable death. It won the soldier glory among the living and a joyous 
life in the other world. 

The Scandinavians stubbornly opposed the consolidation of the royal power. Free 
peasants rose against kings who dared infringe upon the old freedoms and privileges. 
They assassinated or* drove them out of the country. 

Another course of action open to those who refused to bow to the king was 
emigration. The numerous islands in the North Atlantic (the Orkney Islands, the 
Faeroe Island, Iceland, and others) were not populated until the 10th century. Only 
occasionally, did they provide shelter for the shipwrecked or hermits. As the royal 
power strengthened and discontent mounted, many free Norsemen began to explore 
and settle in these islands. Under Harald (first called Shaggy-haired and then Fairhair 
because of his promise not to cut his hair until he had conquered all of Norway), 
the first Norwegian vessels carrying emigres sailed for Iceland. In the course of the 
10th century, the island was explored and populated, and the courageous seamen 
moved on west in search of new lands. Thus Greenland was discovered; on its southern 
coast, the climate was milder, and the Norwegians who had come from Iceland 
founded a number of settlements there. The Icelanders were the first Europeans to 
land in North America. Wherever they settled, they clung to the old way of life and old 
customs. 

By the late 11th century, the Age of the Vikings was over. The primitive communal 
system was a thing of the past, and the feudal lords occupied positions of supremacy 
in Scandinavian society. The now stronger European states became impervious to 
the Norsemen. 
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The Crusades 


C he Assembly in Clermont Valley. On November 26, 1095, a bright and sunny 
day, a large crowd of people of all ages and from all walks of life, 
assembled in the spacuios valley near the French town of Clermont. The 
nobility was also present, each count and baron being surrounded by his 
servants and armour-bearers. 

Clad in garments embroidered in silk and gold, under which hauberks 
were jingling softly, and shod in expensive leather boots, the aristocrats 
stood in isolated groups casting supercilious glances at the crowd. Some were mounted 
and kept a hand on the handle of a sheathed double-edged sword. Others stood leaning 
on wooden spears with rhombic iron tips. 

But the majority in this group was formed by knights whose clothes were much more 
modest. Many had neither a horse nor a hauberk, but most did wear a light metal iron 
coat of mail over their shirts. Some wore leather cuirass and leather knee-caps 
and greaves. The knights also had swords; some arrived in full battle dress, including 
helmets and convex round or triangular leather shields dotted with iron studs. 

Everywhere among the multicoloured crowd were the priests’ long black cassocks 
and the monks’ hoods. But the main part of the crowd was formed by peasants from 
nearby and distant villages. Their faces were deeply lined, their emaciated bodies 
clad in rough woollen or linen robes and wide linen or leather pants. Some wore 
thick pigskin boots with wooden soles, but most came barefoot. Their heads were 
covered with simple felt caps. “Barefoot and in rags”, a chronicler would later write 
about these people who stood shifting from one foot to the other at some distance 
away from the nobility. 

What had brought tens of thousands of people to Clermont? 

It had been rumoured for weeks that Pope Urban II would speak before the people, 
and that his first words on landing in France were that he was appealing for a war 
in the Orient to save the Christian faith, the holy places and the Oriental Christians 
from subjugation by the Moslems. 

Such a campaign was not unwelcome to the knights and barons, who had long been 
dissatisfied with the income they received in driving impoverished peasants. When cities 
began to grow in Europe and bright, strong fabrics, fine wines and steel blades 
of unheard-of flexibility and strength began to arrive from the Orient, the noble lords’ 
appetites were whetted. No infrequently, groups of knights attacked and plundered 
defenceless villages and homesteads, and even monasteries. A war in foreign parts very 
much suited the knights, as it did the Church, whose properties suffered from their 
raids. 

The excitement in the manors and the monasteries that accompanied Pope 
Urban II’s arrival spread to embrace the common folk. Exhausted by the hardships of 
the preceding years — crop failure, fodder shortage and cattle plague, as well as the 
insatiable greed of the lords, the peasants secretly hoped that the Pope’s visit 
would help alleviate their sufferings. 

While this event was being discussed in huts and in castles, the Pope was 
engaged in things that may or may not have had anything to do with religious matters. 
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Pope Urban II speaking in Clermont. Miniature , 15th cent. 










The day before the gathering described earlier, a synod, the assembly of the highest 
clergy, was held in the largest cathedral of Clermont. Taking part in it with Ur¬ 
ban II at its head were 40 archbishops, 200 bishops and 400 abbots, the flower of the 
French clergy. 



Knights, participants in the First Crusade in full armour 



Crusaders fighting at Antioch. Miniature , 13th cent . 
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It is hardly surprising that tens of thousands of knights, clergymen, monks and 
peasants had then assembled in Clermont It was not often that they had a chance to 
see and hear the Pope, a person who was revered by believers as God’s deputy on 
earth. Obviously, only events of great moment could bring Urban II across the Alps 
to Clermont. To miss such an event was unthinkable, especially since both the 
knights, peasants and clergy itself were filled with secret hopes fed by rumours of the 
Oriental campaign. 

The crowd was growing and became more and more impatient. Then, as if on a cue, 
the people began to kneel. The knights removed their helmets, and the peasants 
snatched off their felt hats. 

The city gates opened, and a procession made its appearance. At its head was 
a man of medium height, about 50 years old, wearing white brocade robes adorned 
with gold crosses and a high headdress, a tiara of the same colour, shaped like a trape¬ 
zium put upside down. It was the Pope. He was followed by a retinue of richly 
clad participants in a council at Clermont — archbishops, bishops and abbots — in 
brown and purple cassocks. The Pope climbed a plank dais built the day before. 
In order to be seen and heard better, he stood on the seat of his throne, which had been 
placed on the dais. He motioned with his hand for silence. When the voices 
died down, he addressed the crowd. 

We do not know exactly what the Pope said. The medieval chroniclers, of whom 
only a few were eye-witnesses to the event rendered his speech in a variety of ways. 
Nevertheless, its purport is clear enough. The Pope appealed to all believers exhorting 
them to take up arms and set off for foreign parts to fight the Moslems, who had 
captured Jerusalem, the holy city of the Christians, and the objects of worship, 
including the chief one, the Holy Sepulchre. As the Gospel has it, Jesus Christ was 
buried in a hole in a rock after the crucifixion, and was then resurrected and ascended 
to heaven. Later, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was built on the spot. 
The Moslems, or so the Pope said, were defiling the Christian holy places and objects. 
This could no longer be tolerated. Let the Christians, demanded the Pope, rise against 
the heathen, and demonstrate that they were fighting for the true faith. Let the men 
going to the Orient wear a red sign of the cross on their garments. The Pope promised 
all defenders of the faith absolution of their sins, and those who would fall in battle, 
eternal bliss in heaven. 

He said: “Liberate that land from the hands of the heathen and subjugate it to 
yourselves. That land is overflowing with milk and honey. Jerusalem is the most fertile 
hub of the earth, a second heaven.” 

The Pope’s speech, filled with meaning and promise, made a profound impression on 
the people. The chroniclers write that more than once he was interrupted with loud 
cries of “Deus lo volt!” (God wills itl). The people were entranced by the tempting 
visions the Pope had portrayed. “He who is miserable and poor here, will be joyous 
and rich there” — this phrase, uttered by Urban II towards the end of his address, 
sounded as a most convincing argument both to the mass of the peasants and the 
less wealthy knights, and to the avaricious counts and barons — to all whom the head of 
the Roman Church openly invited to take part in conquest and plunder. The 
peasants succumbed to the promise of enough bread, land and freedom from the 
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A Crusader seal 

hated lords, of a better life, of winning God’s protection by a religious feat and of 
avoiding his wrath, for they naturally perceived famine, crop failures, droughts, 
floods and hopeless poverty as punishment for their sins. 

That is why, in the early spring of 1096, a mere four months after Urban IFs 
appearance in Clermont, an Occidental force set off for Jerusalem. In the vanguard 
were groups of peasants from France and Germany. In the summer of the same 
year, knights from many West European countries, who followed the peasant army, 
passed through Constantinople into Asia Minor and launched a major campaign against 
the Moslem East, the First Crusade. 

Then came other campaigns to the countries in what is now known as the Middle 
East. Historians name eight major crusades of the Occidental knights headed and 
inspired by the Papacy. The first took place in 1096-99, and the last, led by King 
Louis IX of France in 1270, spanning a period of nearly 200 years. Their partici¬ 
pants wore a cross made of fabric on their chest or shoulders, the symbol 
of the religious zeal of the campaigns, and for this reason have come down in history 
as crusaders, while the campaigns themselves are known as crusades. 

By cross and sword. The crusades were, first and foremost, wars of conquest, 
although in religious disguise. As a chronicler writes, the crusaders left their own 













property behind “and greedily went after what belonged to others”. Of course, 
many of the first crusaders believed they were fighting for the Christian faith. 
Both the peasants and lords were truly religious people. 

Urban II had no scruples about slandering the Seljuk Turks who by the late 11th 
century had conquered many of the countries of Asia Minor. In actual fact, the 
Moslems did not persecute the Christians nor defiled the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
which was still quite intact even if the Pope had insisted differently in his Clermont 
speech. However, his listeners had no reason to doubt the head of the Christian 
Church, and what he said incited their religious fervour. 

However, it was not faith that prompted many of the participants in the crusade. 
Religious considerations did not concern them at all. They made no effort to conceal 
that their real goal was to become rich in the Orient in the war against the heathen. 
The knights did not bother about who was going to become the source of their 
wealth: the Moslems or brothers Christians, who they were supposed to liberate 
from the heathens’ persecution. When the crusaders entered the Armenian regions of 
Asia Minor, Count Baldwin of Bouillon proposed that the Norman knight, Tancred, 
join forces with them to pillage the Christian town of Tars, with the spoils to be divided: 
“We shall force our way in together and plunder the town, and who manages to 
seize more, will receive more, and who manages to take more, will get more.” 

That was how matters stood throughout the crusades. The lust for wealth so 
overwhelmed the crusaders that they sometimes grabbed what they could without 
fighting the battle to the end. The chroniclers have left detailed and meticulous 
descriptions of the behaviour of the crusaders, who devastated not only the major 
cities of Syria and Palestine but even the smallest towns and fortresses. 

In the summer of 1099, after a two-year march across Asia Minor, Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, the crusaders approached Jerusalem, the holy city of three religions (Christianity, 
Islam and Judaism). 

In July 1099, after a five-week siege, the crusaders stormed the “holy city”. 
Killing, destroying and burning down everything that stood in their way, the knights 
roamed the streets of Jerusalem leaving behind them horrible traces of their barbaric 
cruelty and greed. Robbers, cold-blooded killers, torturers and hangmen who extermi¬ 
nated the peaceful population of the towns and cities they had conquered — this 
is the portrait of the crusaders that emerges from the writings of their contempo¬ 
raries, the chroniclers. In search of loot, these knights of the cross did not spare 
even the city’s main mosque, bursting into it with bared swords in their hands. 
Standing and squatting under its high dome were old men and women, mothers 
with babies in their arms, invalids — several thousand people in all. The knights 
had no mercy on anyone. They killed even the babies smashing their heads 
against the walls. “The heathens’ blood was running in streams all over the temple,” 
a chronicler wrote. 

In Jerusalem, the number of the crusaders’ victims was almost 10,000. “You could 
have witnessed breathtaking scenes,” wrote a chronicler. “Some of the Saracens 
(Moslems) had their heads smashed, which for them was an easier death; others, 
pierced by arrows, hurled themselves from the fortifications; yet others had a slow death 
and finally perished in the flames.” 
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Crusaders storming Jerusalem. Miniature } 15th cent. 


Exterminating the “heathen”, the crusaders still had their minds primarily on loot. 
“After the great bloodshed,” the chronicler who took part in the storming of Jerusalem 
wrote, “they roamed the city seizing gold and silver, horses and mules, and bursting 
into houses crammed with valuables.” “Anyone who was the first to enter a house,” 
another chronicler wrote, “no matter whether he were rich or poor, was entitled to 
everything he could find and could dispose of this house or palace as if it were his 
property.” Choosing a house to plunder, a crusader hastened to hang his shield on 
its door “to let the others know that they should move on, as this place already had 
a master”. 

The crusaders were particularly hungry for precious stones, for which they searched 
high and low. 

The French clergyman, Fulcher of Chartres, wrote, trying to justify the crusaders, 
that the armour-bearers and the infantrymen, who were aware of the Saracens’ 
cunning, cut up the corpses’ bellies to extract the gold coins that could have been 
swallowed. To be doubly sure they had found everything there was to be found, a few 
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Crusaders entering Constantinople. 20th-century drawing 


days later the crusaders made a pile of the bodies and burned them to ashes to make 
it easier to find the gold. 

The First Crusade left no doubts as to the aims of the Church. In Syria and Palestine, 
the clergy was second to no layman as far as lust for riches was concerned. Besides, 
it received a share of the spoils, the so-called tithe (one-tenth). The papacy 
counted on these victorious wars to further consolidate its power and to extend 
it to other countries. 

As a result of the First Crusade, tens of thousands of Occidental feudal lords 
settled down on the Syrian and Palestinian coasts, where they founded a feudal 
state named the Kingdom of Jerusalem. However, the crusaders were able to hold 
Jerusalem for only 90 years. In 1187, Sultan Saladin of Egypt recovered it from 
the Christians. The remnants of the kingdom continued to exist for about a hundred 
more years. 

Constantinople in the flames . As time passed, the crusades' true purpose became 
abundantly clear. The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) in particular revealed how far it 
was from religious ideas. That crusade was inspired by Pope Innocent III. 

Officially, its goal was to conquer Egypt, then the centre of the Moslem world. 
However, intent on quick gain, the crusaders, many of them veritable cut-throats, were 
not anxious to embark on such a long and perilous venture. They preferred in¬ 
stead to invade a rich Christian state, Byzantium, whose military might was by that 
time on the wane. Venice equipped the campaign against it supplying the crusaders 
with ships and food. The merchants of Venice would do anything to see the 
Byzantine Empire smashed and ousted from Oriental trade. The Pope hoped to bend 
the Greek Church to his will, and to all intents and purposes he blessed the venture. 
In April 1204, the ten-thousand-strong army of knights who had assembled from nearly 
all West European countries stormed ancient Constantinople. The Catholic priests 
accompanying the troops gave their blessing to the pillage of a Christian city as 
“god’s miracle”. 

Entering Constantinople, the crusaders made short shrift of its peaceful popula¬ 
tion. “I know neither where to begin nor end the description of all that those 
sinners perpetrated,” wrote the Greek historian Nicetas Choniates. For three days, 
screams of pain and terror and groans of wounded rose over the city shrouded in 
clouds of black smoke. Thousands of people were killed. Tens of thousands were 
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driven out of their homes. Some Greeks tried to find shelter in churches, but the knights 
burst in, stripped bare the terrified people to prevent them from concealing valuables, 
and either chased them out or killed them on the spot. The crusaders robbed 
palaces, temples, storehouses and the citizens’ homes. 

The crusaders did not spare the principal temple of Constantinople, the Church of 
St. Sophia. Smashing the massive main doors into splinters, they poured into the huge 
central hall and were staggered by the riches they saw there. Old icons in gold 
frames and magnificent gold and silver church utensils sparkled in the light. 
The knights demolished and stole the treasures many of which were superb works of art. 

In those days, a common sight among the soldiers in armour was a figure 
wearing a priest’s or a monk's robes roaming churches and monasteries. Notice one 
of them bend and snatch out some object from a pile with greedy fingers and 
hiding it in a bulging pocket. That is abbot Martin from the German town of Linz. 
Seizing the opportunity offered by the general commotion and panic, he hastily picks up 
whatever the knights overlooked or simply had no time to steal from the monastery, 
looking out particularly for Christian relics that could later be displayed in the 
cathedral of his native town thus enhancing its income. 

The loot seized in Constantinople exceeded the wildest expectations. “It was so plen¬ 
tiful,” exulted Marshal Villehardouin of Champagne, a participant in the events 
described here, “that it was impossible to count.” A soldier, Robert of Clary, was 
also overjoyed: he wrote in his diary that in Constantinople, the knights seized 
“two-thirds of the world’s wealth”. The crusaders’ atrocities and robberies in the 
Byzantine capital are described by Greek, Russian, French, Italian and many other 
chroniclers who were eye-witnesses to the events. Even Pope Innocent III himself, 
an inspirer and main organiser of the Fourth Crusade, who had in fact absolved 
its participants from all their crimes, was forced, for appearances’ sake, to voice 
his indignation with the crusaders’ savagery. He hypocritically wrote to Cardinal 
Peter of Capua, his legate in the crusaders’ army: “...They who are supposed to 
serve Christ rather than their own interests, who should have used their swords 
only against the pagans, are dripping with the blood of Christians. They have 
spared neither religion, nor age, nor sex... For them it was not enough to exhaust the 
riches of the Empire and to despoil both great men and small; they had to lay 
their hands on the treasures of the Church, and what was worse its possessions.” 
Beautiful buildings lay in ruins, incomparable sculptures of wood and ebony were 
irreparably damaged. The wonderful statues of the Constantinople hippodrome were 
thrown down from their pedestals and smashed into fragments, and its tall graceful 
columns and porticoes destroyed. 

The crusaders did not hesitate to break into pieces the magnificent copper 
statues of Hera and Hercules and destroyed many other pieces of antique art. They 
were unable to appreciate the artistic value of silver and gold objects and saw them 
as merely lumps of precious metals. To make it more convenient to divide the spoils 
they melted down the invaluable masterpieces turning them into ingots. 

The famous Constantinople libraries were turned into ashes. The illiterate knights 
thoughtlessly flung manuscripts into fires, which forever devoured the rarest books, 
witnesses of the life of earlier epochs. 
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The Fourth Crusade was not really an exception in the history of the movement. 
However, it served to expose the main ambitions and objectives of its partic¬ 
ipants — acquisition of land and wealth — more forcefully than the others. 

Blessed by the Church, the medieval knights perpetrated their atrocities not 
only in overseas lands. The cross sanctified their bloody and predatory wars in 
Europe as well. The stated purpose of the Oriental crusades was liberation 
of the Christian holy places and objects from the ‘‘heathen”. But when in the 
12th-13th centuries the knights, who’ had formed religious-military orders (the 
Order of Teutonic, i. e., German Knights and the Livonic Order), embarked on wars 
of conquest in the Baltic area and the lands of Eastern Slavs, the Church invented 
an even more hypocritical justification for this brigandage. It was declared that 
the Baltic and Slavic peoples were endangering their immortal souls by adhering to 
pagan beliefs and that the light of true, i. e., Christian faith should be introduced 
into their midst. That was the excuse employed by the German knights to launch 
armed expeditions supposedly to convert the pagans to Christianity. The crusaders 
used whatever means they could think of to exterminate the local population. “We 
divided our troops between all roads, villages and regions ... and began to burn down and 
devastate everything. We killed all males, took women and children into captivity, 
and drove away horses and cattle,” reminisced one of the participants in the expedi¬ 
tion, clergyman Henri de Letton. The knights of the cross perpetrated their sanguinary 
“feats” against the Prussians, Livs, Ests and Slavs with the blessing of the Church, 
which promised the knights, as it did during the Oriental campaigns, all manner of 
earthly and heavenly rewards and benefits, including absolution and salvation of the 
soul. The clergy’s efforts were rewarded: the German feudal lords acquired new lands 
and estates by enslaving and exterminating the Baltic and Slavic peoples, and the 
Church received the right to collect tithes. 

Butchers in religious guise. Wielding the cross and the sword, the knights con¬ 
verted to Catholicism those whom the Church had branded as heretics — everyone, 
in fact, who dared rise against the omnipotent Catholic faith and feudal lords. The 
popes launched innumerable crusades against the heretics. One of the cruellest was 
that against the Albigenses, 1 a sect in Southern France or, as that part of the 
country was called, Languedoc. Eradication of the Albigensian heresy provided an 
excuse for another war: responding to the Pope’s appeal, the knights from Northern 
France invaded Languedoc capturing its flourishing cities and towns and fertile 
lands. 

In that crusade, both the army and the clergy displayed unheard-of cruelty. 
The monks following the crusaders burned heretics after each victory scored in the war. 
When the crusaders’ army seized the town of Beziers, the troops were given an order 
to exterminate its entire population: “Kill them all,” wrote the Pope’s envoy, “God 
will recognise his own”, meaning that he would be able to distinguish between the 
Catholics and the heretics. 

Thus at different times the allegedly holy mission of the crusades was used to fan 
fanaticism, which clouded the people’s minds and excited fear and hatred. 


1 Their centre was the town of Albi, which gave the heretical sect its hame. 
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Millions of lives were sacrificed for nothing or, rather, to promote the interests 
of the clergy and the feudal nobility. 


The Battle of Grunwald 


I n the 13th century, a united feudal state was in process of formation both 
in Poland and Lithuania. The process was slow and tortuous. Each big feudal 
lord wanted a free hand in his lands, and the ties between the towns and 
rural areas were still weak. Moreover, a threat emerged to the new states. 
The Teutonic Order, whose landed properties lay mostly in South Germany, 
began to threaten the Kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
By the late 13th century, the crusaders conquered the freedom-loving tribes 
of Prussia, who inhabited the Baltic Sea coast, and set up their own state on Prussian 
territory. 



Castle Trakai in Lithuania 


The Teutonic Order was founded in the late 12th century, at the time of the 
crusades to the Orient. 1 But gradually, the crusaders employing their superior 
might began to covet any territory that could be captured. Members of the military-reli¬ 
gious orders greedily surveyed European territories, including those inhabited by Slavic 
and Baltic peoples. Those were rich lands. Moreover, they opened up wide opportunities 
for trade via the northern seas. They also appeared to be easy to conquer. The 
Kingdom of Poland and the adjacent Grand Duchy of Lithuania were weak both 
militarily and politically. The first attempts at aggression against them looked promising. 
The Teutonic Order easily subjugated Eastern Pomerania and Jemaitija. 2 


1 See the story “The Crusades”, p. 57. 

2 A region in the west of Lithuania populated by Jemaits. 
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The Battle of Grunwald. By Jan Matejko. 

A fragment 

The Teutonic Knights established their rule in the newly conquered territories 
by fire and by sword, but the local population refused to succumb without strong 
resistance despite the terror and violence. An uprising flared up in Jemaitija, which 
the crusaders drowned in blood. The rebels were well aware of the hypocrisy of the 
Teutonic Knights who portrayed themselves as fighters for the Christian faith. A letter 
has come down to us in which the rebels addressed the rulers of feudal Europe: 
“Hear us out, we who are oppressed and weary. The Order is not out for our souls to 
offer them to God, it is out for our lands; it has brought us to the point where we have to 
either beg or turn to highway robbery to survive/’ 

In sending the letter, the people hoped for assistance in their struggle against the 
invaders. However, at that time, such assistance was not forthcoming. European rulers 
could not care less about the suffering of the people of Jemaitija. 

The idea of collective resistance to the Teutonic Order was maturing slowly, as 
this order became increasingly dangerous. By the late 14th century, a threat of invasion 
hung over Poland and Lithuania. Both these states had a common border with the 
Order. The crusaders made regular forays into these states, obstructed sea trade, 
and captured lands and fortresses. 

This prompted the Kingdom of Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania to move 
towards unification. The surest way to achieve it was a dynastic marriage between 
representatives of the royal houses. In 1385, Cracow, then the capital of Poland, became 
the venue of the marriage ceremony between the Lithuanian Duke Jagiello and the 
Polish Queen Jadwiga. Jagiello adopted Christianity and became the Polish king under 
the name of Wladyslaw II. 

The ceremony was, however, spoiled by the refusal of the grand master of the 
Teutonic Order to attend it. He feared that the union could prove fatal for him as well 
as the Order. Thus, he decided to stage a show of strength. Seizing upon the absence 
of Jagiello and many other Lithuanian dukes, he despatched two large units to Lithua- 
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Infantrymen in the Crusaders’ army, and a mounted knight in full armour. 

Miniature, 15th cent. 

nia. It was an open challenge, which made it clear that peace with the Teutonic Order 
was out of the question. 

In the autumn of 1409, several skirmishes, in which both sides seemed to test their 
strength, took place. However, winter was drawing near, and in conformity with the 
customs of that time, both sides concluded a truce until spring and began preparations 
to resume hostilities in the summer of 1410. Knights from the German lands and other 
West European countries came to the aid of the Teutonic Knights in the hope of gain. 
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They assembled in Malbork, the capital of the Teutonic Order, certain of an easy 
victory over the Polish-Lithuanian army. They were encouraged in this hope because 
the crusaders’ army consisted mostly of heavily armoured cavalry, the Polish-Lithua¬ 
nian troops were predominantly infantry recruited from among Byelorussian, Ukrain¬ 
ian and, to some extent, Russian population, with only a small number of heavily 
armoured knights. 

In Europe, mounted knights had for a long time been believed invincible. Heavy 
armour, a long massive spear and a long double-edged sword in the hands of a knight 
mounted on a tall and strong horse, produced an impression of invulnerability. 
But as early as the 12th century, it became apparent that an army of heavily armoured 
warriors had serious weaknesses. The knights were difficult to organise. They did 
not easily submit to centralised leadership. The battles in which they took part broke 
into a series of single combats, with the outcome depending mostly on the numerical 
strength and personal combat qualities of the participants. By that time, it was not 
unheard-of that an infantry formed of common people who were well-organised and 
brave would smash the mounted knights, who, however, continued to look down on their 
low-born adversaries. 

On July 15, 1410, the crusaders’ army and the Polish-Lithuanian troops confronted 
each other in the hilly valley between the villages of Grunwald and Frignowo. Seeing 
the enemy, the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order Ulrich von Jungingen is 
reported to have burst into tears. As the chronicler writes, the Grand Master 
explained his tears as sorrow for the Christian blood about to be shed. There is no doubt 
that he felt quite certain as to whose blood it was going to be. The hypocritical sorrow 
was clearly designed to justify in the eyes of the posterity the extermination of thou¬ 
sands of Slavs and Lithuanians. 

Numerically, the Polish-Lithuanian army was superior to the army of crusaders. 
It had 91 regiments, or “gonfalons”, 1 as they were called at the time. More than 
a half of the allied troops were Polish. Seven regiments were recruited from among the 
populations of Byelorussian, Ukrainian and Russian territories. In addition, Jagiello 
received assistance from Moravian and Czech knights, who made up two regiments. 
Among them was the still unknown Jan Zizka, the future great military leader and 
principal figure in the Hussite wars in Bohemia. Only a very short while later, 
he would form a people’s army that was destined to dispel the myth of the crusaders’ 
invincibility. 2 In the meantime, this obscure knight was among the volunteers who 
had arrived to fight the Teutonic Order not by the king’s command but by the dic¬ 
tates of their own hearts. The troops of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania were under the 
command of Jagiello’s cousin, the Grand Duke Witold (or Vitovt). 

Despite the numerical superiority of the Lithuanian-Polish army, the Teutonic 
Knights were confident of victory. However, they overlooked one circumstance of 
major importance: the army confronting them in the battle-field near Grunwald was 
defending its homeland, freedom and independence. The Slavs and the Lithuanians were 
inspired by a just goal — the struggle against the knights, who constantly ravaged their 


1 Regimental banners featuring portraits of saints. 

2 See the story “The Taborites”, p. 108. 
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territories. They had long viewed the Teutonic Order as an assembly of brigands and 
robbers. 

Judging by the Polish chronicle written by Jan Diugosz, both he and his contempora¬ 
ries regarded the war against the invaders as just The chronicler wrote that immediately 
before the battle, Ulrich von Jungingen sent Jagiello two swords by messengers, one 
of whom, instructed by the Grand Master, made an arrogant speech. He said the 
swords were counted upon to help the king overcome his timidity and go into combat 
with a better display of determination. That was both a challenge and an insult 
for Jagiello and the troops, who were raring to go. The king replied as follows: “Al¬ 
though I and my army have enough swords and I have no use for my adversary’s 
weapons, still I accept the two swords you have brought. To support and defend the just 
cause I am fighting for, I accept these swords, sent by enemies thirsting for my and my 
people’s blood and extermination.” 

This goes to show that a noble idea and a just goal give an army added strength 
in combat. 

What kind of a force stood in opposition to this army? At first sight, it was formi¬ 
dable and well-equipped. Bright banners featuring the noble families’ coats of arms 
were blowing in the wind. And what a variety of designs they had: red and white lions, 
black and yellow eagles, roses, arrows, fishes, wolves, deer, white crosses in a red 
field and red towers against a white background. Conspicuous in the midst of the troops 
was the large banner of the Teutonic Order featuring a huge pross with an eagle 
in the centre. 1 As far as the eye could see, the knights’ armour was sparkling in the 
sun, their long spears decorated with bright multi-coloured badges. The knights were 
all set to plunge into combat. But what was their goal? They were anxious for the 
spoils they were sure would be theirs after victory. 

The battle began around noon. The allied troops that the crusaders had tried to 
accuse of cowardice were the first to mount an attack. Polish soldiers broke into an 
old battle song. The light Lithuanian cavalry smashed the front ranks of knights. 
Ulrich von Jungingen decided to deal a blow at the section of Jagiello’s troops he 
believed to be weaker, and moved picked troops of heavily armoured knights against 
the regiments of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The chronicle thus describes the 
outset of the battle: “When the ranks closed, the noise of breaking spears and crashing 
armour sounded like a huge structure was collapsing, and the swords made such a 
clatter that it could be heard miles away... When the spears were broken, the ranks 
closed up so much that armour hit by swords and pole-axes attached to shafts made 
a din like that of a hammer hitting the anvil, and the men fought and were trampled 
down by horses.” 

For about an hour, the troops led by Duke Vitovt resisted the fierce attacks of 
the knights. Little by little, crusaders made deeper and deeper inroads into the 
Lithuanian ranks, and it wavered and began to retreat towards Lake Lubie. Some men 
panicked. As the chronicler writes, at that point “the crusaders believed that the battle 
was quite over”. However, they were wrong. The three Russian regiments from 
Smolensk held out. They were placed in the very heart of the allied troops and were 


1 See the story “Sir Hanley’s Coat of Arms”, p. 197. 
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grouped in three ranks. The regiment forming the first rank became a target of the 
knights’ first attack and was nearly wiped out but did not retreat a step. The other 
two regiments repulsed all enemy attacks thus engaging a large Teutonic force. Their 
heroic resistance detained six enemy regiments, who were thus unable to take part 
in the pursuit of the retreating Lithuanians. Numerically, the Teutonic army was 
about twice as strong as the Russians, but right in the midst of the battlefield, the Smo¬ 
lensk regiments continued to stand firm as a rock under the enemy’s violent blows. 

Jan Dlugosz wrote: “In that battle, the Russian warriors of Smolensk fought 
stubbornly under their own three banners. They alone did not take flight thus covering 
themselves with glory.” 

At that moment, the Polish troops standing to the left of the Russian regiments 
mounted an attack against the crusaders and met with a very strong resistance. In 
desperate hand-to-hand combat, only the enemy’s death made it possible to advance 
even one step. All was confusion in the battlefield: the living, the dead and the wound¬ 
ed; the battle cries of the fighters and the groans of the dying men; the crashing of 
spears and clatter of swords... The armies now managed to make some headway, now 
retreated. After a while, the Polish regiments wavered and began to retreat. The Teuton¬ 
ic Knights rushed towards the hillock where King Jagiello was fighting. Another 
moment, and he would have been killed. A knight on a strong, big bay horse had al¬ 
ready raised his sword. However, the king’s aide, young Zbigniew Olesnicki, hurled 
himself between the knight and Jagiello. Olesnicki did not wear armour and had only 
a stump (all that was left of his spear), but courage and desperation gave him the 
strength to haul the knight from his horse. 

Little by little, the fierce attacks of the Teutonic Knights began to wane. The 
weariness induced by the battle, which had lasted for more than four hours, made itself 
felt. A little more time passed, and the allied army launched an offensive. The 
Smolensk regiments fought side by side with the Polish and the Czech. The Russian war¬ 
riors had not only stood their ground at the crucial stage of the battle but took part in 
the routing of the enemy. The tide turned: the crusaders began to retreat towards their 
fortified camp beyond the village of Grunwald. 

Staggered by the realisation of imminent defeat, Ulrich von Jungingen personally 
led into battle the last reserves — 16 regiments that had not yet fought. The Polish 
regiments again displayed great courage repulsing the attack that could have changed 
the outcome of the battle. At that moment, the Lithuanian troops that had earlier 
been thrown back re-entered the battle in a new formation arranged by Duke Vitovt. 
The cry “Lithuania is coming back! Lithuania is coming back!” resounding throughout 
the ranks of fighters gave fresh strength to the Polish and Russian warriors. 

The sun was already low when the final and fiercest combat began. Faced with 
defeat and death, the Teutonic forces fought to the last. However, the outcome of 
the battle was decided. Many knights took to their heels, and some surrendered. 
Knight Georg Kerzdorf surrendered the banner of St. George. That signified the total 
defeat of the Order. The Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen was pulled down from 
his horse and killed with a spear by one of the Lithuanian infantrymen. The losses 
of the Teutonic Order were enormous: 18,000 dead and nearly as many wounded and 
prisoners. The captured crusaders were put in irons. The victors used the fetters found in 
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the transport bringing up the rear of the enemy army and intended for the Slavs and 
Lithuanians: so sure had the Teutonic Knights been of victory. The chains and the 
fetters filled several carts, thus there was more than enough for all prisoners. 

The other carts contained a large number of pine splinters. Each had been soaked 
in oil or resin and wrapped in a greased cloth. It took the victors some time to understand 
that the arrogant knights had been planning to use the splinters as torches to pursue 
the retreating Poles and Lithuanians after nightfall. However, by the time it grew dark, 
the army of the Teutonic Order had ceased to exist. 

After the defeat at Grunwald in 1411 the Teutonic Order was forced to conclude 
the peace of Torun, 1 under which they promised to stop their forays into the Slavic 
and the Baltic lands and to return part of the territories earlier captured by the Order. 
By the mid-15th century, the Teutonic state had almost fallen apart. The joint effort of 
the Slavic and the Baltic peoples removed the greatest threat to their independent histor¬ 
ical development. 

A Year and One Day 

e arly on an April morning, a young peasant entered the gates of Laon 
together with a crowd of peasants heading for the town market. Unlike the 
majority of the peasants, who were loaded with the things they brought for 
sale, the young man had only a small bundle. Leaving the crowd, he wan¬ 
dered along the narrow streets without any apparent purpose. 

Laon, a city in the north-east of France, was rich and had a large popu¬ 
lation. On the days of major religious holidays, its streets were crowded with 
people in their Sunday best, and the ceremonial procession was headed by the bishop 
himself, an important official of the Catholic Church. Bishops had long been the most 
powerful people in Laon. 

Having risen on lands belonging either to the feudal lords or the Church, medieval 
towns and cities found themselves in their bondage. The lords demanded all manner 
of taxes: for entering the town gates, for transportation of goods, for the right to build 
houses, for the right to trade. The lord was the town’s supreme judge and wielded 
military and administrative power. In the 1 Oth-13th centuries, the townsfolk were as 
rightless as the people in the rural areas. 

However, the spirit of independence grew faster in towns than in rural areas. The 
medieval craftsman owned his shop and the goods he produced. Urban dwellers were 
not tied to the land as firmly as the peasants. Finally, they had money, a powerful force 
that was often just as effective as the sword. 

In the I0th-I3th century, the towns desperately fought against their lords, for 
independence and the right of self-government. But the feudal lords were not about 
to give up the gains yielded by towns without a struggle. 

In 1106, Laon witnessed the arrival of Gaudri, a new bishop. The years of his 
merciless rule made all ills from which the townsfolk suffered a hundred times worse. 


A town in Poland. 
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The people were on the ropes so the dramatic events that took place in Laon were only 
to be expected. We know about them from the chronicles compiled at the time. 


...Crossing a bridge across a narrow river, the young peasant saw a man who seemed 
only contemplating the slow-moving waters. After a moment’s hesitation, the young 
man walked towards the stranger with the intention of talking to him. However, 
before he could even take five steps, the man said: 

“Stop! No one can cross this bridge just like this.” 

“I don’t understand, my good man,” the young peasant replied stopping in his 
tracks. “What do you mean?” 

“One can see right away you are a stranger here,” said the man with a smile. 
“You must pay a tax that the holy fathers of St. Vincent’s Church collect from ev¬ 
eryone crossing this bridge. I’ve been entrusted with this important task. I am Tiego, a 
serf of this church. And the serfs, as is well known, do as they are told.” 

“And my name is Etienne...” 

“And you’ve just arrived from a village.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, don’t stand there like a rock. Sit down and we’ll talk. Tell me, have you run 
away from your lord?” 

“Anyone would. He’s killing us all with rent and corvee. The whole village is 
groaning. It’s not enough that we turn over the bulk of the harvest to him, and of 
everything that we grow in the vegetable gardens and orchards. Each serf has to pay 
a poll tax, too.” 



Medieval Town. The market 
square and streets 
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“But everyone does that, and no one grumbles, or do they?” said Tiego with a hint 
of either mockery or bitterness. 

“And what about taille , an arbitrary extortion? Does everyone have to pay that, 
too?” 

“Well, nearly everyone.” 

“And how often do they have to pay it?” asked Etienne heatedly. “I bet not as 
often as we in our village do. The lord is always inventing excuses to collect: a marriage, 
a military expedition, a reconstruction of his castle.” 

“All right, don’t get so excited,” said Tiego seeking to calm him. “I know serfs 
don’t have it easy.” 

“But it’s not everyone that can run away the way I did,” said Etienne heartened by 
the sympathy of his new acquaintance. “I’m a blacksmith and an armourer. I don’t need 
land to feed me, while a ploughman is nothing once he’s away from it.” 

“And how do you like the city?” asked Tiego with a crafty smile. 

“It’s not bad,” said Etienne politely but without enthusiasm. “But there’s so much 
that’s strange and funny here.” 

“What exactly?” 

Seeing that Tiego was well disposed towards him and even seemed to forget all 
about the tax, Etienne took heart and dared speak frankly: 

“Take the streets. After our open spaces I feel there’s neither light nor air here. 
In some places you can touch both sides of the street if you stretch out your arms.” 

“That’s because no one is anxious to part either with his house or his life for noth¬ 
ing. So the houses are built only inside the city walls, and these walls are not made 
of rubber and so they don’t stretch. And, so, the houses stand almost on top of each 
other.” 



Medieval town. Reconstruction 
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“Listen, Tiego, since you are good enough to talk to me, tell me why stones or oaken 
beams have figures, flowers and animals carved on them? That looks strange to me. 
Who needs it?” 

“You’re a country bumpkin. I bet you won’t find city life easy to understand.” 
Tiego was enjoying feeling of being sophisticated and superior. “In a village, people 
know each other by sight and can find any house with their eyes closed. But see how 
many houses there are in Laon! One has to have a way to distinguish one from the 
other. Say you want to send a messenger with a letter...” 

“Me? With a letter?” Etienne giggled. 

“That’s just an example. I know you can’t read or write. And anyway, what would 
you write about, living in your out-of-the-way. village?” 

Tiego’s contempt riled Etienne and, mustering courage, he said: 

“Why then are there pigs wandering all over your city? Just like in a village.” 

“Why shouldn’t they? People pour out slops right into the streets. As for the open 
spaces, of course Laon is not like your village. But you’ve still run away, haven’t you?” 

“I told you why I had to do it,” Etienne grew grave. Carried away by the chat, he 
forgot all about the chief reason that had led him to Laon. “Look, Tiego, is it true 
that anyone living in town becomes free?” 

“That’s true, Etienne. Anyone who has lived here for more than a year — even a 
year and one day — becomes personally free from bondage to his master.” 

Etienne’s face lit up. It seemed to hiip that the world around him lit up with bright, 
gay colours. He would be free! 

“Hold on a bit!” Tiego’s voice seemed to switch off the light. “You will be free 
only if the city of Laon is free from this villain Gaudri.” 

“What are you saying!” recoiled Etienne in horror. “It’s a great sin to speak this 
way about a bishop.” 

Lowering his voice to a whisper, Tiego began to tell truly unbelievable things 
about bishop Gaudri. That servant of God was mad about fighting and hunting, and 
talked only about guns, horses and dogs. And when he learned someone had criticised 
him for it, he had that man executed. The people who displeased him were tortured in 
his own house. Besides, Gaudri was very anxious to secure himself a heavenly 
existence on this earth, Tiego said. 

Horrified, Etienne covered his ears with his hands. 

“No matter what your lord is like, you shouldn’t say such things about a bishop!” 

“Shouldn’t I?” inquired Tiego in an ominous whisper. His eyes lit up with hatred. 
“And do you know what the bishop has done to the freedoms of the citizens of Laon? 
Listen, and you won’t say I shouldn’t any more.” 

Tiego told Etienne how the citizens of Laon were cheated by Gaudri. They had 
long been dreaming of independence from the bishops on whose land Laon had been 
built. There was a time when the bishops got on well with the townspeople, for they 
received good money from them. The city paid for the right to live on the bishop’s 
land. However, the lords of Laon were greedy enough to raise the taxes. Besides, 
they denied the city the right of self-government. New taxes were constantly intro¬ 
duced: for the right of passage and for the transportation of goods, for entry and exit, 
for using paved and unpaved roads... 
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Gaudri was the cruellest and greediest lord of all, and the townspeople decided to 
capitalise on this trait. They had money, and money was the only thing the bishop prized. 
Three years earlier, after long and persistent pleading, Gaudri finally consented to 
grant Laon the rights df a commune in return for a large sum of money and annual 
payments. This meant that the city would be able to administer its own affairs, and to 
have an army, a court, its own laws and rights, including the right to give shelter to fugi¬ 
tive serfs. 

Gaining independence, Laon began to grow and flourish. Using communal means, 
public buildings were constructed, and the market grew richer and livelier. Laon 
acquired its own seal and banner, which the townspeople proudly hoisted on 
holidays on the tower in the city centre. 

In three years, Gaudri spent the money he had received from the townspeople, 
and decided to take back the rights Laon had won with such difficulty. 

“You should have appealed to the King,” said Etienne. “I’ve heard that our King 
Louis is a just man.” 

“The bishop managed to get around the King,” said Tiego. “For 700 livres in 
silver, the King allowed Gaudri to take the rights of the commune away from the 
city. We could offer only 400 livres not enough to save our freedom.” 

“So Laon is not a free city, and I will not get my freedom?” asked Etienne, his 
voice shaking. 

“If the city again falls under the bishop’s^ule, anything may happen. Who knows 
what he may do to the serfs? But believe me I’m just as desperate as you are: my freedom 
is also at stake. Yesterday was exactly a year since I’ve come to Laon.” 

“And you said that even one year and one day was enough. It means that today...” 

“Today decides my life. So here I am sitting on this bridge, halfway between freedom 
and bondage, between hope and despair. The thing is that at this very moment, the vene¬ 
rable citizens of Laon are negotiating with the bishop in his palace trying to get him 
to leave the townspeople their freedoms.” 

“But what if they fail? What then, Tiego?” 

“Then... Did you say you are an armourer? Your skills may come in very handy.” 

As the two men sat talking on the bridge, Bishop Gaudri was conferring with his 
trusted retainer Anselme in one of the halls of his palace. Expressing proper rever¬ 
ence with his bent back, Anselme said: 

“Kindly allow me to note, Your Grace, that in my opinion you should not have 
spoken so harshly to the venerable citizens of Laon. You should not have denied them 
their hopes for freedom.” 

“What do you mean ‘citizens’?” the bishop asked contemptuously. “The clods who 
were just here and whom I had thrown out?” 

“Why are you calling them clods, Your Grace?” 

“Because as far as I am concerned, they have been, and will always remain clods! 
Their fathers and grandfathers toiled on land. No one made them run away from 
their lawful lords and build this city. But since they have, let their descendants 
remember on whose land Laon stands.” Gaudri placed his large clenched fists on the 
table. “I have every reason to speak to these ‘venerable citizens’ as I would to serfs. 
They have done, and will continue to do as I tell them! And I will sit in judgement 
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on their misdeeds, and my people will collect taxes from them and turn the money 
over to me. What is more, I’m introducing a new tax tomorrow!” 

The new tax was sheer mockery on the part of Gaudri. He ordered his treasurer to 
collect money from the citizens of Laon to pay the 700 livres to the king for his per¬ 
mission to revoke the city’s freedoms. This meant the townspeople actually had to 
pay for losing their rights, and exactly the same amount that they had paid to 
acquire them three years before. The bishop wanted to make the loss felt as keenly as 
possible, and to show the townspeople that they had no hope of ever winning their free¬ 
dom. 

Clearly intimidated, Anselme bent even lower and whispered: 

“I suggest, Your Grace, that you wait awhile before introducing the new tax. 
Otherwise you will be in trouble.” 

The words sounded ominous and made the bishop give an attentive ear to his 
retainer. 

“I have learned,” Anselme continued, “that the citizens are plotting a revolt 
against you. They have sworn... It makes me shudder to say it... They have sworn to 
kill you, Your Grace, if you refuse to restore the rights of the commune to the city.” 

The bishop laughed but his laughter was a bit strained. 

“Do you really believe that these louts can achieve anything by their miserable 
plotting? Even the most arrogant of them will not dare make a sound if I happen to pinch 
his nose for fun! I’ve made them give up their beloved rights, and I’ll make them shut 
up.” 

However, in the morning, the bishop did not dare make an appearance in the 
cathedral during the service. He summoned his most trusted men from estates and had 
them armed. The palace was fortified like a fortress preparing for a siege. 

Four days passed, and the bishop started thinking that Anselme’s report of a plot 
were mere words. But in the morning of the fifth day, he was awakened by loud 
shouts right below his bedroom windows. A huge crowd of men armed by whatever they 
had laid their hands on was actually storming the palace. Tiego was in the very first 
ranks of the fighters. 

The bishop’s servants rained stones and arrows on the insurgents. But nothing 
could hold the rebels back. Shouting “Give us back the commune!” and “Death to 
Gaudri!” they pushed their way past the bishop’s retinue defending the palace. Finally, 
smashing the doors and putting ladders to the second-storey windows, the people forced 
their way into the palace. But Gaudri was not there. Running from room to room in 
search of the hateful bishop, Tiego collided with Etienne. 

“I’m glad you are alive, Etienne,” he said smiling. “How do you like the city now?” 

“Very much,” replied Etienne seriously. “But I don’t like it that I’ve yet had no 
chance to meet your notorious bishop. He’s not to be found. Probably escaped while 
we stormed the palace.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Tiego. He thought a bit. “When we questioned the servants, 
one of them nodded in a most curious way, as if he were pointing towards a cellar. Not 
a suitable place for a bishop, but we’d better check. Come on.” 

The cellar was more like a catacomb. It was dark and damp under its vaults, and 
smelled of mold. 
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“He can’t be here, Tiego,” said Etienne lowering his voice, although he himself 
could not explain why. 

“I’ve told you our bishop is a funny man,” said Tiego, and his voice resounded 
through the cellar. “Let’s see what’s in these barrels.” 

Finally, one of the barrels gave out an unusual sound. It was neither empty nor 
filled with wine, like the other barrels. 

“Tiego, there’s something here!” 

“Or someone?” Tiego inquired and struck the barrel once more. “Hey, who’s 
there?” 

“A poor prisoner.” The voice that came from the barrel was quaking. 

The two men exchanged astonished glances. Tiego bent over and hauled out a dirty, 
trembling man. 

“How did it happen, Your Grace, that a barrel has taken you prisoner?” he asked 
mockingly. 

“Oh my God, can it be the bishop himself?” Etienne exclaimed. “But, Tiego, 
he is wearing a servant’s clothes.” 

“His Grace must have remembered he himself is only a servant of the almighty. 
But why serve Him in a barrel? Get out, Your Grace, the townspeople are waiting 
for you in the square.” 

“Have mercy on me,” begged Gaudri shedding his usual arrogance, and fell 
to his knees before the very same people whom he had so despised pleading 
with them to let him go in exchange for large sums of money. 

“He seems to think, Etienne, that money can buy anything,” said Tiego. 
“We’ve nearly succumbed to the same delusion believing we could buy freedom. 
It seems, however, that freedom must always be fought for. Come, Your Grace, 
the citizens of free Laon will decide what to do with you.” 

Later, Tiego and Etienne sat down for a moment on the palace steps. Both 
remembered Etienne’s first day in the city, when they sat on the bridge in much 
the same manner. 

“Just think, Tiego, I’ve got to wait for nearly a year before I’ll be free,” 
said Etienne. 

“Time flies fast,” said Tiego, “but who knows what is in store for us? The 
last day is sometimes more difficult to live through than a whole year...” 


Cid Campeador 


S pain in the 11th century... More than three hundred years had passed 
since the Arabs invaded the country. They conquered nearly all of its 
territory and incorporated it into the Arab Caliphate. The Arab tribes made 
their way to the Iberian Peninsula through the state lying in the north-west 
of the African continent, Mauritania, which gave its name to the Arabs, 
who became also known as the Moors. 

A few years passed and the Spaniards began to reconquer their lands. 
The period of reconquering lasted from the 7th up to the end of the 15th century. 
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A knight in combat 


Feudal lords’ coats of arms 


As the Spanish lands were set free from invaders, independent states emerged, 
among them Castile, Aragon and Catalonia. Later, they would unite and form 
a state called Spain. 

However, let us return to the 11th century, when the struggle of the Spanish 
people for their independence reached its peak. By that time, the courageous 
fighters produced talented leaders, and the best and bravest of them all was 
Cid Campeador (which means fighter in Spanish). The real name of this rather 
obscure and not very rich knight was Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar. No one knows 
exactly when he was born; he died in 1099. Popular oral tradition portrays 
him as fearless, kind, wise, just, easy to talk to. 

For years, tales of his feats, habits, character and the events of his life were 
passed on by word of mouth. Songs were sung about him, arid legends told and 
retold. In the 12th century, the isolated legends were collected in the greatest 
work of Spanish heroic epos, the Poem of the Cid. 

Let us have a look at how the Spanish people portray their favourite hero. 

It was said about him that he was born at a propitious time. Castile had no 
knight who was more courageous than Diaz de Vivar. All his life he fought the 
Moors winning back captured Spanish lands. The enemies trembled before him and 
respectfully referred to him as the Cid, which in an Arab dialect means lord , ruler. 
The Spaniards admired his courage in the battlefield and named him Campeador, 
the Fighter. 

As a young man, Cid Campeador was a loyal vassal of King Sancho. But the 
new king, Alfonso, disliked him for his pride. Soon, Cid incurred the king’s wrath 
and was exiled from Castile. His wife and daughters were sent to the San Pedro 
Convent. 
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Campeador was forced to leave his family castle. Following him to his exile 
were sixty cavalrymen, all of whom had pennants attached to their lances — the 
few men who had remained loyal to him even in his hour of trial. The cavalry was 
followed by unmounted men. 

The procession entered the town of Burgos, where people thronged the streets 
and stared out of windows to catch a glimpse of the famous fighter. Everyone 
seemed to be full of admiration, but no one invited him to spend the night. The 
day before, the heralds read out the royal edict in all the town squares: “The 
exiled Ruy Diaz de Vivar named Cid Campeador is to be given neither food nor 
shelter. A horrible punishment will await those who dare disobey.” 

Cid and his men left the town and made camp on the other bank of the 
Arlanzon River across the city gates. They put up their tents and prepared to 
spend the night. But the exile and his companions had nothing to eat: no one had 
given them even a slice of bread. 

However, later in the evening, a citizen of Burgos named Martin Antolinez 
came to Cid’s camp and brought wine, bread and other food. 

“Allow me, my Cid,” he said, “to stay with you and serve you. Let the king’s 
wrath fall upon my head. I shall not even be sorry to give up my estate for you.” 

“Just let me have some time, Martin Antolinez,” Cid replied, “and I shall 
reward you as you deserve.” 

Early next morning, even before the roosters awoke to greet the new day, 
Cid and his retinue continued their journey. 

Many citizens of Burgos decided to leave their homes and lands and join the 
famous hero. One hundred and fifteen knights assembled by the bridge across 
the Arlanzon. Cid rejoiced seeing his force grow. The knights kissed his hand as a sign 
that they recognised him as their lord. Cid told them: “I’ll make it up to you twofold 
for everything that you are now leaving behind.” 

Cid left Castile. His force continued to grow by the hour. Soon, 300 lances 
adorned with pennants were swaying above the riders’ heads. And as for foot¬ 
men, there was no use trying to count them: suffice it to say that their number 
was very large. 

Cid’s troops entered the territory conquered by the Moors. Standing on his 
route was the fortress of Castejon. Cid approached it by nightfall, spent the night 
in ambush, and in the morning, when the unsuspecting Moors opened the fortress 
gates and headed for their fields and gardens, Cid forced his way in. The Spaniards 
seized valuable trophies. Cid took one-fifth, his lawful share, and divided the rest 
fairly among his men. 

The next fortress to fall under Cid’s blows was Alcocer. Then he scored 
a victory over the Moorish rulers Hariz and Galib. 

News that the Castile exile was boldly and successfully storming the Moors’ 
towns and fortresses began to spread throughout the country. 

Finally, it reached Count Ramon Berenguer of Barcelona. Envy of Cid’s fame 
made him equip a large army and lead it against his rival, who, however, routed 
his force. Don Ramon was taken prisoner; among the booty that fell to Cid’s 
share was a valuable sword by the name of Colada. 
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When the battle was over, Cid invited Don Ramon to his tent and offered 
him a repast. But, incensed by his defeat at the hand of such a humble knight, 
the haughty count was ready to starve rather than accept Cid’s hospitality. He 
refused food for three days. But listen to what Cid said to him in the end: 

“Don Ramon Berenguer, have some bread and wine. If you do, I’ll release 
you and two of your vassals.” 

“How can this be possible?” cried the count. “If you keep your word, de 
Vivar, I shall never cease wondering at your generosity!” 

“I will let you go,” Cid repeated, “but you shall not get a rusty coin of my 
booty. I have to pay the people who gave everything up and followed me to my 
exile.” 

The count asked for water to wash his hands and began to eat. Soon, horses 
and richly adorned cloaks were brought for him and two of his knights. 

“Go, count, you are free,” said Cid. “Should you desire your vengeance, let 
me know and we’ll meet again in combat.” 


Cid Campeador recaptured many lands from the Moors. He travelled as far 
as the sea and stopped at the walls of the beautiful city of Valencia, whence he sent 
messengers to Spanish cities and towns asking for help. 

The Moors besieged in Valencia had a hard time when they ran out of food. 
It was a long siege. Finally, Cid decided the time had come to storm the city. 
Valencia fell, and the banner of Cid Campeador was hoisted over it. 

Cid sent his vassal Alvar Fafiez to Castile: 

“Take a hundred horses as a gift to Don Alfonso, my noble lord. Kiss his 
hands for me, and request him to allow me to take my wife and daughters from 
the San Pedro Convent. 

“It pleases me,” said King Alfonso, “that Campeador has performed so many 
feats, and I gladly accept his gift.” 

The king agreed to let Cid’s wife and daughters join him in Valencia. He also 
said that he granted pardon to everyone who had left with Cid and allowed the 
men wishing to join his force do so. 

After a long and arduous journey, Cid’s wife Doha Jimena and his daughters 
Doha Elvira and Doha Sol reached Valencia. Cid came out to meet them riding 
Babieca, a horse he had captured in combat. And what a horse it was, a perfect 
match for its magnificent master! People could not help admiring them, and when 
Cid clasped his wife and daughters to his breast, the warriors shed tears of joy. 

After that, for a while Cid and his men knew neither misery nor anxiety. 

Then suddenly news came that Yucef, the ruler of Morocco, had amassed a large 
army and was preparing to storm Valencia. 

Just before the battle, Cid took his wife and daughters to the city’s highest 
tower for them to see with their own eyes how perilous life was for the Spaniards 
on the lands reconquered from the Moors, and how dearly the soldiers had to pay 
for their daily bread. 

The Spanish force was less than 4,000 strong, but it was the first to attack the 
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50,000-strong Moorish army. If only you could see Cid in combat! The fearless 
knight never tired of slaying the enemy. He struck Yucef himself three times, 
and only the ruler’s wonderful horse saved him. Yucef was among the mere 104 men 
who survived the battle and saved themselves by fleeing the battlefield. The rest 
remained there, dead. 

The most valuable object captured by the Spaniards was the ruler’s tent adorned 
with gold. 

“I shall send it to King Alfonso as a gift, so that he would find it easier to 
believe the tales about my victory,” said Cid. “I shall also send 200 horses bearing 
valuable saddles.” 

The king rejoiced when Cid’s messengers reached him bearing the expensive 
gifts. He said: 

“It appears that the hour of my reconciliation with Cid Campeador is drawing 
near. His feats have strengthened the State of Castile.” 

His words were overheard by Don Diego and Don Fernando de Carrion, 
two brothers belonging to an old noble family. They said: 

“This Cid has become immensely rich. We wouldn’t mind marrying his daughters. 
Now, we are only well-born, but such a marriage would make us rich as 
well.” 

And they requested the king to have them betrothed to Cid’s daughters. 

The king told Cid’s messengers to tell him that he desired to arrange his 
daughters’ marriage to two brothers of noble birth, the counts de Carrion, and that 
Cid was to present himself to his king whenever he wished, as the king promised him 
his favour. 

The message was given to Cid, who rejoiced at having regained the king’s 
favour. He was, however, less pleased with the proposed betrothals, knowing that 
the noble brothers de Carrion were arrogant beyond measure. But as the king 
himself was to act as matchmaker, how could he refuse? 

The ceremonial meeting between King Alfonso and Cid was to take place 
three weeks later. The site was the bank of the Tajo River. 

The king’s retainers accompanied their lord, and each brought his retinue. The 
brothers de Carrion were also there. The procession stood waiting for Cid to appear. 

The famous warrior was not slow in coming. It is not every day that one 
could behold so many magnificent horses, expensive weaponry, richly adorned 
cloaks and lovish furs. All that wealth was acquired by Cid and his faithful men 
in combat. Cid dismounted and fell to his knees before 

“Let everyone know that I forgive you from my heart,” said Alfonso. “I am 
returning my favour to you and I admit you to my state.” 

The king took Cid to his tent, gave a feast in his honour and was lavish 
with praise. 

Next day, Cid reciprocated with a feast for the king and his retainers. On the 
third day, the king commanded everyone to assemble and announced: 

“Listen, knights, counts and all men, to what I have to say to you. Diaz 
de Vivar, Cid Campeador, I request you to allow the marriage of your daughters 
to the brothers de Carrion.” 














“My lord,” Cid replied, “both I and my daughters will obey you for as long 
as we are alive. You are free to marry my daughters to whomever you may 
choose.” 

“So let Doha Elvira and Doha Sol become the wives of Don Diego de Carrion 
and Don Fernando de Carrion!” declared the king. 


A year passed, and then another, and more trouble came. The Moroccan ruler, 
Bucar, brought 50,000 well-armed, trained men and besieged Valencia. Quarto 
Valley was dotted with their tents. 

The brothers de Carrion were not very keen on fighting. 

“The odds are our wives will remain widows,” they said. “We’d give anything to 
be not here but home at Carrion.” 

But Cid and his men looked forward to the battle and believed they would 
emerge victorious. And victory meant both glory and riches. 

The drumbeat from the Moors’ camp heralded the beginning of the battle. 
A short time passed, and the Moors wavered, and Cid himself went in pursuit of 
Bucar. 

“Bucar!” he shouted putting spurs to his horse. “You’ve come from beyond the 
sea to fight me, so why are you running away now? Come back, Bucar!” 

Bucar had a strong horse, but Cid’s steed was better. A slash with the Colada 
the sword, and Bucar crashed to the ground. His valuable sword, called Tizon, 
became Cid’s trophy. 

Rejoicing in their victory, the Spaniards returned to Valencia. Believing that the 
brothers de Carrion fought as bravely as the rest, Cid was generous with praise 
saying that the good news of their valour was sure to reach Carrion their home. 

Cid’s praise was sincere, but the cowardly brothers thought he was making 
fun of them. They began whispering between themselves: 

“Let’s go back to Carrion. We’ve got our share of the spoils. We are rich now, 
and our family is noble. Cid’s daughters do not deserve the honour of being 
our wives. Let’s disgrace them and thus take vengeance on Cid.” 

And this is what they did. They told Cid they wanted to show their estate 
to their wives. 

Cid said: “Since I’ve given my daughters to you in marriage, you are like 
sons to me. I will let you go and give you valuable gifts, and the main gift will be the 
two swords, Colada and Tizon. Go and remember that in taking away my daughters 
you are taking my heart with you.” 

Cid asked his nephew Felez Munoz to accompany his daughters as far as Carrion. 

The counts de Carrion and their wives and retinues travelled for a long time 
before they reached the oak grove called Corpes. The branches of the oaks 
reached into the sky, and wild animals roamed the thick of the forest. The 
brothers commanded the servants and the retinue to go ahead and them¬ 
selves dismounted on a clearing with their wives. They said to the two young 
women: 

“Doha Elvira and Doha Sol, let it be known to you that we have decided to 
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disgrace you and leave you here all alone for the wild beasts to devour you. 
Thus we shall pay Cid back for making fun of us.” 

They tied Cid’s daughters to oaks and began to lash them. 

Humbly, Doha Elvira and Doha Sol replied to the villains: 

“Don Diego and Don Fernando! Do not lay your hands on us. Better take 
the two swords, Tizon and Colada, which our father has given you, and behead us. 
Both Christians and Moors will condemn you for what you are doing now.” 

But the brothers de Carrion paid no heed to these words. They left the two 
women, covered with blood and nearly dead, in the wood and galloped away to 
catch up with their companions. 

It was lucky that Felez Munoz did not ride ahead with the rest but hid in the 
bushes by the road to wait for his cousins. He saw the two riders dash past him 
loudly boasting of how well they accomplished what they had planned. 

Felez Mufioz hurried back to the clearing. 

When Cid learned about the misfortune that had struck him and the disgrace 
that was his and his daughters’, he swore that he would punish the counts de 
Carrion for their evil deed. 

A messenger arrived to King Alfonso in Castile. Cid requested him to convene 
the Cortes 1 and put the brothers de Carrion on trial. 

The king convened the Cortes, appointed the judges and commanded them to 
deal fairly with the matter. 

Cid was the first to speak: 

“I demand that the counts de Carrion, who have returned evil for good, 
give back my swords Colada and Tizon.” 

The judges ruled that this was fair. The brothers were forced to give the swords 
back. 

“When the brothers de Carrion were leaving Valencia,” Cid went on, “I gave 
them as my dear sons-in-law three thousand in silver. But they are no longer 
that to me, so let them return the money in full.” 

“That is fair,” the judges said. 

The brothers were desperate. They had already squandered most of the money 
they had received from Cid. So they had to give up their horses, mules, armour 
and weapons. 

“And now,” said Cid, “tell me, counts de Carrion, what have I and my daughters 
done so that you treated them so cruelly?” 

Don Fernando rose from his seat and said arrogantly: 

“As far as we are concerned, the matter is closed. We have returned your property, 
Cid, and as for your daughters, we treated them as we saw fit.” 

“And let them sigh and weep for as long as they live!” added Don Diego. 

At that moment two noble knights entered the hall where the Cortes sat, one 
a messenger from the Infante 2 of Navarre, and the other, from the Infante of 
Aragon. 


1 The Spanish parliament. 

2 In Spain, heir to the throne. 
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“Our lords,” they said, “kiss the King’s hands and beg him to permit their 
marriages to the daughters of Cid Campeador, so that they should become the 
queens of Navarre and Aragon.” 

Both Cid and the king himself were delighted with this turn of things, and 
a knight from Cid’s retinue told the brothers de Carrion: 

“Campeador’s daughters used to be your wives, and now you’ll have to serve them 
as queens!” 

To wipe away the shame from Cid’s name, three of his vassals challenged 
three men from de Carrion family to a one-to-one combat. 

The brothers de Carrion pleaded with the king to postpone it: they said they had 
given their horses and weapons up to Cid and had to go to Carrion for new horses 
and weapons. 

The king decided the duel would take place in three weeks. Many noblemen 
returned home. Cid, too, returned to Valencia. Taking leave of the knights who were 
to fight to defend his honour, he handed Colada and Tizon to them saying: 

“My good vassals Martin Antolinez, Pedro Bermudez and Muno Gustioz! Fight 
for justice as heroes.” 

“Our lord,” they replied, you will not have to hear the news of our defeat. You 
will hear either of our death or our victory.” 

Three weeks later, a great number of knights assembled at the site of the 
duel. Even the king was present. 

At a signal from the judges, Pedro Bermudez clashed with Don Fernando. The 
count struck at Pedro’s shield with such force that he pierced it. However, 
Pedro reciprocated driving his spear into Fernando’s chest. Even his shield was 
powerless to help him. Don Fernando, however, was wearing a three-layered hauberk, 
and it saved his life. He fell down, and seeing the sword Tizon raised over his 
head, he cried out: 

“I surrender!” 

Now came the turn of Martin Antolinez and Don Diego. They began with 
their spears. Both blows were powerful enough to break them. Antolinez unsheathed 
his sword Colada and cut off the top of Diego’s helmet together with some hair. 
Realising that the fight was turning against him, Don Diego spurred his horse and 
fled from the battlefield. Antolinez was declared the winner. 

The third pair of fighters, Muno Gustioz and Don Asur de Carrion, also did 
not take long to decide who was the winner. The arrogant count was hurled from 
his horse and had to admit defeat: 

“Cid Campeador’s knights, victory is yours!” 

It was a terrible disgrace for the brothers de Carrion. Let it be a lesson to all 
who would harm an innocent woman! 

Cid’s knights covered themselves with glory and returned to Valencia. 

Soon afterwards, two weddings took place. Cid’s daughters became queens of 
Navarre and of Aragon. His descendants would rule in Spain. This is how high the 
invincible Cid Campeador rose! Those who said he was born at the right time 
were proved right. 
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Robin Hood 


C he forest where the famous Robin Hood and his merry men used to hide 
is not far from the town of Nottingham. 

“Used to hide? Did Robin Hood then really exist?’" 

In the hundreds of years that the ballads about Robin Hood were 
told and retold in England, this question has been asked scores of times. 

Drawing on contradictory information about the noble highwayman, 
some historians maintain that he lived in the 12th and others, in the 
13th-early 14th centuries. Some of the many chronicles and ballads said he came 
from a peasant’s family, and others hinted at his noble birth. The ballads began 
to be written down only in the 15th century, and by that time, the stories about 
Robin Hood could hardly be considered reliable source of information. 

And yet Robin Hood existed. No one can say with certainty that he lived in 
Sherwood Forest, but in the minds of the common people of England he was 
a very real defender of the oppressed. 

Oppressed and robbed by the feudal lords and the king’s officials, the peasants 
regarded Robin Hood as the embodiment of their passionate yearning for justice. 
The noble highwayman was the soul of the English people personified. Despairing 
of finding justice in the real life of feudal society, the toiling masses sat in 
judgement on their oppressors in their imagination. 

Late in the 11th century, William the Conqueror had a census of all people, 
lands, towns and cities taken in England. The people called it the Domesday 
census since the majority of the peasants entered into the Domesday Book 1 lost 
their freedom and became villeins, or serfs. In the 12th century, most of them 
were no longer free. Those who created the wealth of the kingdom had lost their 
rights and freedoms. The feudal lords, who owned the land, were at liberty to 
settle all matters as they saw fit. Anyone who wanted to lodge a complaint against 
his lord had to appeal to a court where the very same lord presided. He had 
very little hope of finding justice. 

Back in the 11th century, the king passed the so-called “forest laws” which 
prohibited the common people, on pain of death, to hunt and declared the game 
and wildfowl the property of the crown or the feudal lords. 

In the minds of the people, who could still remember what freedom meant, 
this kind of existence signified a triumph of evil over humanity and justice. The 
clergymen and the monks, loyal allies of the nobility, tried to brainwash the people 
into believing that the world was perfectly arranged in conformity with divine will, 
and that common people had nothing to do but reconcile themselves to their fate. 

The courts, guards, army, prisons and the gallows made it dangerous for the 
people to speak their minds. However, an entire nation cannot be put behind bars 
or hanged. The people were sustained in their hope for a better future and 
protection by a good and noble man who would stand up to evil. This is how the 
legend of Robin Hood, defender of the downtrodden, came to be. 

1 See the story “The Domesday Book”, p. 47. 
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In Locksly town , in Nottinghamshire , 

In merry sweet Locksly town , 

There bold Robin Hood he was born 
and was bred , 

flo/d Robin of famous renown . 

Medieval England knew quite a number of people who became highwaymen 
due to an unjust decision of the king or the feudal court. Persecuted and outlawed, 
they escaped to the woods and the mountains and lived by robbing wealthy 
travellers. Was it possible that a man named Robin Hood was among them? Of 
course. But the ballads not only describe him and his life. Through his deeds and 
words, the people of England passed judgement on the sheriffs and the hangmen, 
the bishops and the monks. 


The voices of singers and narrators of ballads about Robin Hood have reached 
us over the years. One can almost hear the logs crackling in the fire, the howling 
of cold autumn wind, and a voice reciting the verse of the ballad called “Robin 
Hood and the Widow”: 

There are twelve months in all the year, 

As I hear many men say , 

But the merriest month in all the year , 
s Is the merry month of May . 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone , 

With a link , a down and a day , 

And there he met a silly old woman , 

Weeping on the way. 

...A bright May morning, the chirping of birds, the fragrance of the forest 
which Robin Hood had just left made one forget that the world was full of tears 
and misery. An old woman who sat crying bitterly on the road to Nottingham 
brought a jarring note into the cheerful picture. Robin Hood reigned in his horse. 

“What’s the matter, my good woman?” 

“Jesus Christ himself has heard my prayers and sent you to me, noble Robin Hood. 
The Sheriff of Nottingham has ordered my three sons executed at dawn tomorrow.” 

“I know you and your three sons. They are good fellows. I don’t think they 
killed anyone, or set a house on fire. Neither will anyone make me believe they’ve 
robbed a church.” 

“God be with you, my sons are incapable of such evil doings!” cried the widow. 

“What then have they done?” 

The widow sighed and said in a barely audible voice: 

“They are to die because together with you, Robin Hood, they went hunting 
in the King’s forest and killed a deer.” 
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“So that’s what it is! Here in England a human life is worth a lot less 
than that of the King’s deer, or boar. I’m finding it awfully hard to get used to 
the idea. But don’t you worry — your sons will not die. Return to your home. 
There’s still plenty of time before dawn.” 

And he turned his horse in the direction whence he had come. 

A few hours later, Robin Hood appeared on the edge of the forest with his 
faithful bow and a quiver of arrows on his back. His cheerful mood of the 
morning had gone. A stern look from behind drawn brows boded ill for the 
Nottingham sheriff. 

Not far from Nottingham, Robin Hood came upon a beggar. 

“What’s going on in Nottingham, old man?” 

“Everything’s much the same as usual,” replied the beggar. “Three good men 
are about to be hanged. But one thing is missing — the hangman himself. The 
Sheriff is anxiously waiting for him.” 

“Listen, father,” said Robin Hood and smiled, although it was not clear why. 
“Why don’t you take off your rags and don my coat? Take my hat too, the 
boots and this purse filled with silver coins.” 

“It’s a sin to make fun of an old man,” the beggar replied. “Your clothes 
are worth a lot of money, while mine hardly deserve the name.” 

“I like the way they are cut,” said Robin and burst out laughing. “But to 
make it up to you for parting with such magnificent dress, I’ll also give you 
20 gold coins. Drink to the health of the tailor who’s made this lovely outfit. 
These pants will make one really comfortable in the summer heat, they are 
so draughty. And my own mother won’t know me in this hat! Well, so long, 
friend!” 

Limping and covering his face with his torn cloak, Robin Hood walked through 
the town gates. He was in luck. Riding towards him was the sheriff himself. 

“God be with you,” the false beggar addressed him. “I’ve heard you happen 
to be in need of a hangman?” 

“You are just the man I need!” said the sheriff halting his horse. “I knew 
anybody would be only too pleased to do me this small service, but my dumb 
servants kept insisting I won’t find a soul to do it.” 

“And what’s in it for me, Sheriff?” asked Robin Hood bending and staring at 
his feet. 

“Right you are, old man. Good work must be well paid. I’ll give you new pants 
and coat and order my servants to feed you. You’ll also get a handful of coins. 
Follow me.” 

But like a young deer, Robin Hood jumped on a boulder near the road so that 
he was face to face with the sheriff who was on horseback. 

“How agile you are, my good man!” said the sheriff. “But it’s all for the best. 
I’m sure you’ll make a good hangman.” 

His eyes met the eyes of Robin Hood, who was standing on the boulder like 
a statue, his arms crossed on his chest. Robin Hood squared his powerful shoulders, 
uncovered his wrathful face and said in his young resonant voice: 

“Wait a bit, Sheriff. I’d like to modify your ideas about the human race. So 
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you are convinced that any beggar will sell his soul for a pair of pants and a handful 
of coins and agree to hang innocent men.” 

“But they...” 

“They only claimed what belongs to everyone. The free people of England have 
always hunted and been excellent archers. Who do you think has helped them to 
master this art? Swift deer, doe and boars living in our green forests. And now for 
no reason at all, we are only allowed to follow the running deer with our eyes or 
politely make way for them. But that will not be! As long as free archers live in 
English forests, you shall not hang peasants for shooting game!” 

The sheriff went nearly mad with anger. 

“How dare you, you miserable beggar!” 

“Don’t judge people by their appearance, Sheriff! What do you know about 
poverty? Here in my shabby bag, together with a slice of bread given to me by 
a charitable person, is a priceless treasure — a horn I received from Robin Hood. 
The moment I blow it...” 

The sheriff gave a loud and evil laugh. 

“Blow it to your heart’s content!” 

The horn began its song, and the meadows and hills around Nottingham seemed 
to come alive. Dozens of mounted men and men on foot wearing green clothes 
made their way swiftly towards the town. 

The sheriff of Nottingham immediately lost much of his arrogance. Fear 
gripped him, a man who knew neither pity nor compassion. 

“Who are these people? What are they doing here?” he asked in mortal terror. 

“These are free archers of the Sherwood Forest. And you are quite right not to 
expect kindness from them!” 

Robin Hood’s archers burst into the town like a gust of wind and headed 
straight for the town prison. After a short fierce skirmish, the prison gates were 
broken down and the widow’s sons set free. 

They took the gallows from the slack; 

They set it in the glen , 

They hanged the proud Sheriff on that 
And released their own three men. 

Robin Hood had heard a great deal about how the fishermen of the northern 
coast of England suffered from avaricious and cruel pirates. Those pursuers of 
easy gain took away what the fishermen earned by their dangerous and hard work. 
The pirates’ sudden raids were more dreaded than storms and hurricanes. Catching 
up with a peaceful fishering boat, the pirates made their way on its deck by means 
of boarding bridges with hooks, killed the defenceless fishermen and took away 
their catch and whatever they could find of value. 

Robin Hood decided to come to the aid of unfortunate fishermen. He donned 
fisherman’s clothes and came to the harbour of Scarborough armed with his 
faithful bow. It was not easy for a free archer to leave the Sherwood Forest, 
which provided such a reliable hiding-place, but Robin Hood could not rest knowing 
of the fishermen’s plight. 








Posing as Simon, a fisherman, Robin Hood got a job on a fishing boat. 
The handsome and stately man looked strange to the crew. They could not understand 
why he refused to part with his big bow, and joked about it. Soon, the fishermen 
noticed that Simon was not very skilled in their trade: once, he forgot to bend the 
hooks by which the net was attached to the side of the boat. It was a serious 
mistake. The net could have been lost, and what’s a fisherman without it? 

The old captain, a stern man, was very angry with the hapless member of his crew: 

“Simon isn’t going to get any share of the catch,” he said. “Anyway, I’m 
going to fire the clod.” 

Robin Hood did not say a word. He just sat smiling at his own thoughts. 
Soon, it was his turn to watch out for shoals of fish from the top of the mast. 
He began to climb it still holding on to his bow. 

“What can we do with this strange fellow?” the men complained. “Look, 
Simon, you’ll make holes in the sail with your arrows! And be sure to take accurate 
aim if a deer runs out from behind a cloud!” 

But Robin was as silent as ever. He scanned the sea until his eyes began to 
hurt. The wind became fresher, and the waves licking the sides of the boat rose 
higher and higher. All of a sudden, Robin Hood spotted a ship bearing a black flag 
as the waves rose. He sounded the alarm and quickly climbed down from the mast. 

“We are finished,” wailed the captain. “No one has yet escaped from the black 
pirate.” 

“Never again shall we see our dear England and our homes,” the fishermen 
lamented. “We’ll all die in captivity!” 

Robin Hood raised his resonant voice. 

“Stop wailing. Lower the sail and hide in the hold. I’ll deal with the pirates.” 

“I’m giving the orders here,” yelled the captain. “You’d better shut up, 
or I’ll have you thrown overboard.” 

“A fat lot of good would such an order do your men,” said Robin Hood and 
took an arrow out of his quiver. “Better tie me to the mast — all this rocking 
makes it damn hard to take proper aim”. 

The pirate ship was already near. The fishermen could easily make out the 
figures of armed pirates, who apparently expected the defenceless fishing boat to 
be an easy prize. They were taking out the boarding bridge. 

Realising he had nothing else to do, the captain obeyed Robin Hood and tied 
him to the mast. An arrow that always hit its target sang in the air, and the pirate 
chief dropped down with a hole in his chest. The same happened to all who 
tried to get to the stern and throw the boarding bridge across onto the fishing 
boat. 

Used to easy victories over the unarmed fishermen, the pirates were taken aback. 
The skilled archer threw a good scare into them. At first they huddled on the stern, 
and then set sail and sped away. 

“Follow them!” cried Robin Hood. “We must finish them off now! Release me, 
set sail and off we go!” 

Now, no one thought of disobeying him. The fishermen caught up with the 
ship that had already been deserted near the shore by the crew. Its hold was full of 
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valuables, but, although they were all poor men, the fishermen refused to take 
the pirates’ gold. 

“But for you, Simon,” said the captain, “it would have been our last day of 
freedom. The money is yours to do as you wish.” 

“Good,” said Robin Hood. “Divide it equally among the fishermen. As for my 
share, give it to the poor and the hungry. Scarborough has so many of them.” 

The fishermen had first-hand knowledge of poverty but they also knew that 
no one had ever helped the poor so much. 

“Who are you, Simon?” they asked. “We haven’t met anyone like you before. 
You may not be a very good fisherman, but you sure are a good chap!” 

“I am not Simon. I’m Robin Hood, a free archer from the Sherwood Forest. 
I live there with my friends, people whose hearts have not become hardened to tears 
and misery.” 

“Take all this gold, noble Robin Hood, and find good use for it,” said the stern 
captain respectfully. 

It shall be so , as I have said; 

And , with this gold , for the opprest 
An habitation / will build , 

Where they shall live in peace and rest . 

...The fire in the hearth died down. Darkness enveloped the group of people 
huddling around the fire. 

“Is it true,” asked someone softly, “that Robin Hood met with the King of 
England himself?” 

“Of course. The King persuaded him to stay in the palace for a while. But the free 
archer nearly died of boredom among the courtiers, and even an enemy’s sword 
seemed better to him. Besides, he could not forget that the poor needed his protection. 
He returned to the forest against the King’s will and continued to help the poor and the 
wronged for years.” 

“I wish I could meet Robin Hood,” said the same voice wistfully. 

“They say he’s dead,” someone answered. “A malicious nun was his undoing. But 
then her conscience tortured her so badly that she took poison.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the man who told the story. “How can he be dead when new 
ballads about his feats are appearing all the time? No, he must be alive! He is alive! 
And you, my friend, may well meet him in the thick of the woods or by the gates of 
Nottingham. Such people as Robin Hood live forever!” 
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“Take up Arms, Oppressed 
and Downtrodden!” 

(Florence, 1378) 

C he bells rang out in the still of the evening in Florence. Tall belfries rose 
darkly against the flaming sunset sky. The town was settling down for the 
night. Its major trade areas grew quiet, and its streets and squares were 
blanketed in silence. The guards were about to close the city gates. Even 
the caged lions by the Palazzo Vecchio in Via de’Leone ceased their restless 
pacing. The Florentines took good care of them: the birth or death of a lion 
was regarded as a good or evil omen for the city. 

Darkness descended swiftly. Lights began to flicker in the aristocratic palazzos and 
the homes of rich citizens, the popolani , “fat people”, as the townsfolk called them. The 
winding lanes of the Santa Croce suburb inhabited by the “lean folk” also grew dark. 
Here, however, lights were nowhere to be seen. Exhausted by the long day’s labours, the 
workmen wanted only to rest and enjoy the cool evening. Their day had started at 
dawn, with the first chimes of the church bell. 

In a street off the Old Square, a flickering light shone in a narrow window. An 
elderly but strongly built man whose movements were swift and precise and whose eyes 
were still sharp, sat writing hurriedly at a desk stopping occasionally to form the next 
phrase in his mind. The man was Domenico del Bruco, a notary and owner of a small 
store, a worthy and respected citizen, respected by neighbours and by all who knew 
him for his honesty, kindness, generosity and good advice. Domenico had a son and 
two daughters, who were known all over Florence for their great beauty. Domenico had 
not been born rich and, even after he had amassed a fortune, he remained a stern father 
who made sure that his children had a good education and were raised as hard-working 
people. His own favourite pastime was reading old and new books. He made notes of 
his ideas and considered it the first duty of an educated man to maintain regular 
correspondence with his equally learned and worthy friends. As we catch a glimpse of 
him sitting at his desk, he is writing to his friend in Siena 1 hoping to finish it in time for 
the morning mail. 

“Dear Mister Giovanni, 

“It is already two weeks since I last wrote you. I have since not taken up 
my quill. It is because the fierce heat drains me physically as well as mentally and 
because nothing of any importance has happened to me and my family. 

“In the city, too, everything seems peaceful. But to tell the truth, I’m finding this 
disturbing. There is something menacing about it, like a lull before a storm. There is 
neither singing nor laughter and the people look wary and discontented. This is 
because life at present in Florence is not easy. What used to cost a soldo 2 costs five 
soldi now, and many people simply can’t afford things. Each is watching the other, and 
the wealthy citizens are gripped by mutual hostility and even hatred. 

1 A town in Central Italy not far from Florence. 

2 An Italian 5-centesimi piece. 
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“Mister Nofri of San Filippo Street and Mister Silvestro, who lives not far from the 
Stinche Prison send their regards. I hope my next letter will be sooner in coming. I wish 
you good health, my friend. The 15th day of June, 1378.” 

However, despite the promise, Mister Giovanni had to wait a long time for the 
next letter from his friend, Domenico del Bruco. Only late in July did Domenico finally 
get around to describing the events that had occurred since his latest letter. 

“My dear Giovanni, 

“The events of which you probably have some knowledge have so agitat¬ 
ed me and occupied my time that this is the first spare moment I have to give you an 
account of them. I find it difficult to immediately decide who is in the right and who is in 
the wrong, and what would promote or harm the interests of the city. But I shall try to 
explain what is taking place here to the best of my ability. 

“Hardly had I posted my last letter to you when the Council of the Commune, the 
citizens of the middle and the low strata — craftsmen, merchants, apprentices — 
demanded that laws be passed against the rich and the grandees, and that the 
affairs of the city be discussed and decided with the participation of craftsmen, store¬ 
keepers and other such people, even if they are not well-born. The people assembled 
in the square in front of the Palazzo Vecchio and shouted ‘Long live the common 
people and the guilds!’ 

“But the city’s upper crust refused to meet the people half-way, although what they 
were asking for seems only fair to me. This made them angry. On June 22, the guilds’ 
militia assembled in the square at the tolling of the bell on the Palazzo Vecchio tower 
and headed for the houses of the rich and grandees and began to set fire to their homes. 
Realising the threatening turn of events, many noblemen locked themselves in their 
houses, and those whose homes had been burnt down are said to have left Florence 
under the cover of darkness. Two days later, the city authorities, who were frightened 
by these events, were forced to agree to the people’s demands. Now representatives of 
the lower guilds sit as equals on the city council alongside with the wealthy and the noble. 

“But our popolani , the richer craftsmen and merchants, refused to treat them as 
their brothers and to share power in the city. Those who make baskets, shoes, bread and 
armour with their own hands in their small shops, as well as the apprentices, have 
decided to rally their supporters in all city districts and at &n agreed upon signal — the 
tolling of the bell — head for the Palazzo Vecchio and demand that they be allowed to 
take part in managing the affairs of the city. They were joined by those who have noth¬ 
ing of their own but are forced to hire out their labour to the richer shop-owners. 
In our city, hired help is mostly used in felt-making; these people are called the ciompi. 
There are about 10,000 of them in the city, or possibly even more. Like the others, they 
are fighting for the right to set up their own guild and demand higher wages. 

“What shall I tell you, my dear Giovanni? One can sympathise with these people. 
You must have seen how the ciompi live. In the streets they inhabit, the stench of wet 
wool and slops is unbearable; their homes are dark and filthy; they are paid only half of 
the real worth of their labour and besides, they are overwhelmed by fines. Their 
families can never make ends meet. Onions, bread and olive oil — this is their breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. A piece of cheese is treat for them. 

“They say that the ‘fat people’ have got wind of their assemblies from an informer, 
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Making woollen fabric: a fuller pressing the cloth down in a tub; stretching 
the panel before clipping; clipping. Stained glass, cathedral in Semur en 
Auxois, France, 15th cent . 


who the night before the planned rebellion divulged both the time when it was to start 
and its leaders: Simoncino nicknamed the Doghouse and the others. But one good 
man, a watchmaker, who was repairing the clock on the Tower of the Signoria, where 
Simoncino was being tortured, overheard the noise and voices and realised what was 
going on. He rushed home, picked up a knife, and ran out into the street 
shouting, Take up arms, oppressed and downtrodden, if you want to live!’ Bells began to 
toll all over the city, and armed people streamed towards the centre, the main square. 

“One cannot but be surprised at the precision and skill with which these people, all 
of them of low birth, had accomplished all their plans. One might almost think they 
had been in military service. They forced the authorities to release their friends 
arrested the night before, captured the flag of the republic and, carrying it at the head of 
the crowd, made it their banner. Then they set on fire the houses of the most odious 
rulers. And, dear Giovanni, these poverty-stricken people, who have probably never 
even set eyes on decent clothes, did not touch a thing in the houses of their enemies and 
let no one plunder them. They burned everything down, for they were fighting not for 
loot but for freedom and, of course, political rights. Many of those who did not take part 
in the rebellion are still surprised that there was no bloodshed. 

“Next day, the rebels seized the podesta’s 1 palazzo, released the prisoners kept there 
and hung the banners of all guilds on it except that of the richest guild of Laon 
felt-makers, whom they consider their main oppressors. They also burned the list of all 
undesirable citizens and convicts. Taking away the keys from the guard of the city 
gates, they posted armed men on all bridges across the River Arno and at all gates. It 
seems to me that these people, among whom there were many ciompi , acted in a sensible 
and just manner. 

“Every day, crowds assembled in the square. I also made my way there keeping to 
side by-streets but trying not to miss any part of the great events. On July 22, the 
ciompi forced the governors of the republic to leave the palace. They fled like rats 
from a sinking ship and for the first time in the history of the city of Florence, the people 
entered the Signoria. A week later, a new government was elected, which included 
both wealthy and poor citizens. Many were well pleased with this. 


Head of executive and judicial power in a town or city. 
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“The number of guilds has recently increased: on demand of the people, the 
dyers, tailors, ciompi and other trades were allowed to form their own guilds. The 
government is headed — you’ll be surprised to hear this name, my dear Giovanni — by 
one Michele di Lando. Do you remember him? Yes, the very same man who came to 
consult me when you were with me in my study on how he could get his neighbour to pay 
back a debt. We did not like him at that time. Well, we’ll just wait and see. It is rumoured 
he comes from a ciompi family, but when he came to see me he was already an overseer, 
and they said he ill-treated the ciompi. 

“So this is what’s happened in Florence, my dear friend, and Pm afraid I have no 
idea whether it is for the good or bad, or what is going to happen next. Good-bye for 
now. Give my regards to your esteemed wife. Things are much the same at home. I hope 
the city will also soon return to normal, and then we’ll meet in person. 

“Your faithful friend Domenico del Bruco. 

“The 30th day of July, 1378.” 



A loom. Miniature , 13th cent. 
Combing the wool. Miniature, 1338 
Winding the warp. Miniature, 1210 
A spinning wheel. Miniature, 1338 


A region in Central Italy, where Florence is located. 
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“My dear and kind friend Giovanni, leg 

“I haven’t heard from you even once in all this time and have no idea of ab< 

how things are with you. I hope you’re in good health. As for my life, which is so me 

closely tied up with the life of my beloved and good city, it seems to be on the decline. wi 

“You remember what I wrote you about the turbulent events of July? At that time, sh< 

I had hopes for peace and prosperity for all citizens. Well, these hopes were in vain. en 

“In the beginning of August, it was already clear that there was no, nor was there sis 

going to be peace in the city. The men who called themselves friends of the people and cil 

formed the government no longer gave a thought to those who had voted for them. T1 

Those who had their own workshops were satisfied, having received what they had ar 

wished for: their own guilds and a part in administering the affairs of the city. But the bi 

ciompi found themselves in a truly miserable position. Despite the constant reminders th 

and edicts of the new government, the rich craftsmen, the popolani , from Laon kept M 

their workshops under lock and key. There was no way for the ciompi to earn any G 

money, and their families starved. t e* 

“Made desperate by their hopeless situation, the ciompi held a secret meeting to ai 

decide what to do. They elected eight men, two from each part of the city, whom they 
called the Eight of Santa Maria Novella. They wanted them to become the real n 

government that would do its best to make the life of the ciompi easier. e 

“On Saturday, August 28, they assembled early in the morning (there were no less 
than 5,000), all of them armed, and decided to head for the palace to present a petition a 

containing their new demands. They objected to any knight occupying an official 
position in the city, wanted poor people to be released from their debts, and 
proposed that everyone serving the city do so gratis, so that no one would crave power in 
order to amass wealth. All this was set down in the petition. i 


“That morning, I was disturbed by noise and commotion, and went out into the 
street. Armed crowds were moving towards the square shouting, ‘Long live the lean 
people!’ I saw several of those whom the ciompi called the Eight of Santa Maria No¬ 
vella, enter the palace with the petition and then reappear showing the people the 
seal on it. The government had agreed to meet their demands. It looked as though people 
remained in the square throughout the night. Next day, when a new government was 
elected, the Eight still saw themselves as the real rulers and demanded an oath of 
allegiance and obeyance from the government. Many people believe that this is what 
has brought great misery upon the city. Suspicious-looking men, sent by the enemies 
of the ‘lean people’, began to spread the rumour that the ciompi were going to betray the 
republic turn the city over to those who would offer them the highest price, and rob, 
drive away or kill all the wealthy and good citizens. Then they would leave for Siena to 
squander their plunder. I do not believe these rumours had any grounds in fact: evil 
people obviously used them to sow dissent. 

“The new government declared that an inspection of all the guilds’ militia would 
take place on August 31. The banners fluttering in the wind, the glitter of the weapons 
and the bright garments made a splendid sight. The ciompi , with their new guild banner 
featuring an angel, were also there. I found myself a place near the parade ground and 
witnessed it all. But there was a general foreboding of disaster, and the citizens’ glances 
were far from gentle. Two of the Eight headed for the palace to hear the oath of al- 
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legiance from the government, which included the very same Michele di Lando 
about whom I spoke earlier. By that time he had been head of the republic for a 
month. As the story has it, he treacherously attacked the two ciompi , stabbed them 
with his dagger and then had them bound. Then, going out into the square, he 
shouted that the ciompi were traitors who wanted a nobleman to head the city gov¬ 
ernment. But the ciompi stood firm and declared this was a lie and a malicious 
slander. Then the government ordered the militia to re-form not by guilds but by domi¬ 
cile, and the column formed by the ciompi was dissolved among the other guilds. 
Then the butchers, owners of taverns, weavers and dyers began to attack the ciompi 
and beat them with great cruelty. The ‘lean people’ stubbornly defended themselves 
but, seeing that everyone they had trusted betrayed them, began to retreat. However, 
they continued to shout ‘Long live the lean people!’ even under the shower of arrows. 
Many men were wounded or killed on that day, and my Lorenzo among them. Oh 
Giovanni, I brought him there so that he could gain an understanding of great events 
even at his tender age, but young blood is hot, he joined in the fighting and was killed by 
an arrow from crossbow. 

“The ciompi 1 s banner was torn into shreds and trampled into the mud. The 
remaining members of the Eight were seized, and now the city witnesses new executions 
every day. 

“Good-bye, me dear Giovanni. Should I survive this hazardous time, I shall write 
again. And you write to me, too. 

“Your faithful friend Domenico del Bruco. 

“The 11th day of September, 1378.” 

That was tragic end of the ciompVs rebellion in Florence, the first hired workmen’s 
uprising in Europe. 

Wat Tyler’s Rebellion 

I n the spring of 1381, a major rebellion of villeins broke out in England. It spread to 
25 counties. It had features that sharply distinguished it from many other similar 
events: the rebels advanced a concrete and well-thought-out programme, which 
included the hitherto unheard-of demand of recognition of the equality of all 
men. How could this idea arise, in the thinking of uneducated, downtrodden 
peasants overburdened by taxes? 

Time has preserved for us testimony of those who witnessed the rebellion, 
recorded in medieval English chronicles. The most detailed and impartial account of 
this event, which even reveals some sympathy with its participants, is probably the 
anonymous Chronique d’Angleterre (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle). We shall only add some 
details that the chronicle does not mention but which are likely to have happened. 

One of such incidents is the chronicler’s encounter with John Sherley. We know 
very little about Sherley. His origins are obscure, but his name and life story are record¬ 
ed in court papers found in an archive. The dry account highlights only one vivid frag¬ 
ment of this man’s life, which placed John Sherley on trial and for which he was execut¬ 
ed on the King’s personal orders. But before his execution lies a whole human life, for 
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which the papers did not have room. Knowing how he died, we can probably reconstruct 
John Sherley’s life. Let us try to visualise him. This should not be too difficult: a man 
who has given up his life for a just cause is immortal. 


Here is the account of the chronicler . 

I am a chronicler whose task is to perpetuate the memory of people and events. 
I have devoted my life to passing on to the posterity the history of my turbulent and 
difficult time. I do not know if my name will remain in the people’s memory, but I believe 
that my life work will not perish. My Chronique d Angleterre is a story of an event 
which I witnessed. 

My days were spent at a monastery in St. Albans, a town not far from London. 
Paper, a quill, meditation and prayer — that was my life. However, fate deemed it 
necessary to thrust me into the very thick of horrible and sanguinary events that shook 
England. 

Even the thick monastery walls could not keep out rumours of the disturbing events 
taking place in the country. Discontent with the endless war with France was mounting: 
nearly half a century had passed since it began, but still no end to hostilities was in 
sight. My predecessors, the monastery chroniclers, had described the glorious victories 
of King Edward III and his son, the Black Prince, at Sluis, Crecy and Poitiers. And 
what fell to my lot? The sad story of losses and failures of the English troops in France. 
The war was now but a costly recreation for the knights. To the common folk, it 
brought only new taxes and misery. 

In the autumn of 1380, there was talk of the defence of English shores from a pos¬ 
sible attack by the French army. Who could have even thought of such disgrace at the 
time of our triumph under King Edward III, that great soldier? His son, the Black 
Prince, whose life was, alas, all too short, was recognised as the first knight of Europe. 
The glory of his ancestors has reflected on our present King Richard II, Edward Ill’s 
grandson and heir, who was even named after Richard I the Lion Heart. Everyone in 
England had expected great things from him. However, instead of performing military 
feats, in November 1380 he extorted permission from Parliament to levy a new poll tax, 
a third one in the four years of his reign, and the heaviest one of all. 

That was particularly hard on the peasants, who turned over nearly everything they 
produced to the lords and the king’s officials, and still remained villeins who had no 
rights or freedoms. Towards the end of the winter, a man who visited our monastery 
said that mysterious preachers had appeared among the peasants, mostly poor priests 
or friars. Many dared expose the vices of the clergy itself. Echoing the sinful ideas 
propagated by John Wycliffe, they said that land should be taken away from the 
Church and it should give up the tithe and other taxes. Indeed, the people seemed to 
have lost all reason and fear of God’s wrath. 

One of such preachers, John Ball , was named to me. He was fond of saying: “When 
Adam delved and Eva span, Who was then the gentleman?” I, for one, would have never 
dared to question the justice of the order of things so boldly. At that time, I did not yet 
know that I was fated to see this man and be struck anew by his frightening yet 
fascinating ideas... 
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Our first encounter took place on a May night in 1381. I had left St. Albans on 
some monastery business and sat down to rest on a bench under a huge oak tree by the 
roadside. Behind my back and hidden from me by the thick trunk were two men. 
Their conversation could not but attract my attention. A young voice, by all indications a 
peasant’s, was inquiring agitatedly and recklessly: 

“I can see that you are a clergyman, Holy Father, but I’ve never seen you in these 
parts before. Tell me, have you ever heard of vagabond preachers?” 

The answer was uttered in a calm and measured voice — clearly that of an older 
man: 

“Why do you want to know this, my friend? All right, so I’ve heard a few things 
about John Ball...” 

“That’s whom I call a real man!” the peasant exclaimed admiringly. “They say 
the King’s and archbishop’s men have been hunting him for 15 years, and yet he, as if 
bewitched, is wandering all over England, telling the truth, and fearing no one!” 

“Can truth be told anywhere in our England? Where exactly has he been heard 
telling it?” asked the priest, and there was strange, though quiet mockery in his voice. 
It seemed to me he was trying to find out what else the peasant knew of John Ball. The 
young man was offended and responded heatedly: 

“Everywhere — in the market places, on the roads, even in cemeteries. One can 
encounter him just like this, under this very oak, among pilgrims. And wherever he 
can’t come in person, he sends letters. Can you imagine that? Fve heard he is saying that 
Peter the Ploughman had better get down to business. Isn’t he referring 10 us, the 
villeins?” 

“Don’t the ploughmen have their hands full?” said the priest. “What’s so strange 
about these letters? And who needs them?” 

The young men lost all patience and spoke with a good deal of disrespect: 

“I can see you are not very quick-witted, Father, Why, he says quite openly that we 
should beware of the lords’ guile and stand together in God’s name.” 

His companion did not sound insulted but, rather, entertained. 

“Aren’t you bright? It seems it’s not for nothing John Ball believes you are sharp. 
What’s your name, my quick-witted son?” 

“John Sherley, a peasant.” 

“I can see you are not a count. Doesn’t the word Sherley come from ploughshare ?” 

It was said very simply and not at all tauntingly, and the talk continued in a friendly 
manner. The young man returned to the old subject: 

“Someone recounted John Ball’s last letter to me. I liked one passage so much that 
I memorised it word for word: ‘Let strength assist right, brain march before will, and 
right, before strength.’” 

“And what do you make of this?” asked the priest, now without a shadow of a smile 
but very seriously and even with some agitation. Flattered by the respect and interest of 
an educated man, Sherley replied simply and frankly: 

“Well, this is how I and other villeins see it: one’s got to fight for one’s rights. 
If only we knew what these rights were...” 

What followed was quite unsuitable for pious ears, but I was rooted to the spot held 
by that sonorous, confident voice and the unexpected ideas it pronounced: 
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“Haven’t you pondered why the lords are ruling us? What have they done to deserve 
it? Why are they holding us like beasts? By what right do they make us work and pay for 
their expenditures?” 

I found it strange that the clergyman was saying we and us , although he was not 
a peasant. But he was speaking in such a way that neither his companion nor the peasants 
who had quietly joined them had the least doubt that it was their own voice, their own 
ideas that they had to suffer to put into words. 

“They are clad in furs and velvet, while we are wearing rough cloth. They have 
expensive wines, spices and good bread, while we have rye bread, chaff and straw. 
They have leisure and palaces, and we have hardships and labour in rain and wind in 
the fields.” 

“One could almost think,” John Sherley cried in amazement, “that you are 
serving a very different God from that of our parish priest. He keeps saying the world is 
admirably arranged.” 

I finally made up my mind to leave. The crowd of peasants gathering around the 
oak showed clearly enough that the words of Sherley and the priest were leading to 
a dangerous assembly. But before I had time to make even a step, figures of the 
archbishop’s armed men emerged from the closing dusk. They roughly seized the 
speaker by the arm and hauled him away into the darkness: 

“That’s enough of your roaming our parts like a wolf sowing discontent,” one of 
the guards shouted. “A cell at the archbishop’s prison has been waiting for you for 
years.” 



15th-century London. The oldest (c. 1500) picture of the city *" 
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London bridge across the Thames. Etching , 16th cent. 


John Sherley’s resonant voice interrupted him: 

“So long, friend! Who are you? What will they do to you?” 

“I’m John Ball,” the assembly heard from the darkness. “Don’t worry about me, 
John Sherley, a month won’t pass before twenty thousand brothers will set me free!” 
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John Ball’s prophesy came true. In less than a month, not twenty but fifty thousand 
or more peasants revolted against the tax collectors, the King’s judges, the lords and 
the sheriffs. Manor houses went up in flames, and documents recording the peasants’ 
taxes and obligations were consumed in the fires. Armed with whatever they could lay 
their hands on, peasants flooded the roads leading to London. Their leader was Wat 
Tyler of Essex, a village craftsman and former soldier. 

On Tuesday, June 11, the bulk of the peasants assembled in Maidstone, where the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s prison was located. They stormed it and released the 
prisoners. It is rumoured that John Ball was among them. 

Next day, on Wednesday, June 12, the Father Superior sent me to London with 
a letter to the Archbishop. The roads were jammed with rebels, and I had no choice but 
to walk in their midst. Three miles from London, a huge mass of people stopped in a 
field at Blackheath. I did not even try to make my way out of the crowd around me. 
All of a sudden, a familiar, confident voice rose above the people’s heads: 

“Brothers,” John Ball was saying, and his voice rang with triumph. “You have 
pulled down the Maidstone Prison and set me free. But it is not enough to destroy 
one prison. We must set the whole of England free.” 

You should have seen the faith and hope written on the faces of those simple, illit¬ 
erate people. And he kept talking about equality and justice, which are so scarce in this 
world. “In the beginning, all people were equal, since all had been formed in Christ’s 
likeness. Then Godless men began to unjustly oppress their neighbours, and slavery, 
a state repellent to the Divine will, emerged. If it had been God’s will to create slaves, he 
would have indicated at the very beginning of the world who was to be a slave and who 
a lord. The time has come to throw off the yoke of slavery and to gain the long-desired- 
for freedom. 

“Let us proceed wisely, as a good farmer weeding his field so that they should not 
choke the wheat. Only then will everyone enjoy the same freedom, the same high 
stature and the same power, only then will you be able to enjoy peace and security!” 

I listened to these words and thought: You were wrong in just one thing, John Ball. 
Many more than twenty thousand snatched you out of prison and are now marching 
with you to London. Here they are standing all around you like a wall. But aren’t you 
making another mistake, promising them victory? Look how poorly armed they are. 
Some carry sticks, others rusted swords, and still others — pitchforks or axes. Can such 
an army defeat the King’s? 

I can only hope that God will prevent unnecessary bloodshed. Our King Richard 
is young and kind-hearted — he will forgive these uneducated, hungry, desperate 
people. 

In London, after fulfilling the Father Superior’s commission, I happened to witness 
extraordinary events. For three whole days, the peasants were masters of the city. 
Embittered by hunger and privations, they perpetrated evil deeds: they destroyed 
palaces, burnt government documents, demolished prisons and released their inmates, 
and killed the King’s officials. Archbishop Sudbury, the Chancellor, was seized in the 
Tower and executed. 

The Tower garrison, which numbered not less than 1,200 men, was paralysed with 
fear. Seasoned and brave soldiers looked more dead than alive. Terrified, they 
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The insurgent peasants moving towards London. Miniature , 15th cent. 

permitted the peasants to do as they wished in the royal palace. Some peasants 
approached the garrison soldiers, pulled at their beards, threatened them, and suggested 
that they come over to the side of the rebels, take an oath of allegiance and together 
search for traitors. 

The blind wrath of the rebellious crowd did not surprise me. Anyone who had 
even the vaguest idea of how hard these unfortunates’ life had been could not but for¬ 
give them. But I was struck by something else. The peasants destroyed palaces 
and manor houses but did not seek to appropriate the valuables they contained. It 
was forbidden on pain of death to even touch the Duke of Lancaster’s incalculable 
riches. They declared they were fighters for the truth, not robbers, and threw the trea¬ 
sures into the Thames. Those who were caught stealing were hanged on the spot. A tru¬ 
ly great faith had to be behind all this. The kind of faith John Ball had. 

On Friday, June 14, an extraordinary event occurred: King Richard II was forced 
to agree to meet the rebels at Mile End, a London suburb. It was said that, looking 
like a lamb in a wolf pack, the young king promised them a great deal: to abolish serfdom 
and corvee throughout England, to allow free trade, to introduce a flat rate of four pence 
an acre, and to pardon all rebels. With these promises, many peasants immediate¬ 
ly left London. 

But the others, led by Wat Tyler and John Ball, did not consider this sufficient. 
They wanted the King to promise that henceforth, life in England would be as 
described by Ball in his Blackheath speech. They insisted that the lords be compelled to 
return all the communal pastures, rivers and forests, that the harsh Statute of La¬ 
bourers be abolished, and that church possessions be curtailed. The sinful seeds sown 
by John Wycliffe and the vagabond preachers had born fruit! 

On Saturday, June 15, the peasants met the King at Smithfield. Their leaders 
demanded that social equality be instituted. I believe they are mad. Has equality ever 
existed? For as long as man can remember, there have always been rich and poor, 
powerful and rightless. I find it impossible to believe that even in the very distant future, 
the dream of equality will ever come true. 
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During the second meeting with the King, Wat Tyler was treacherously struck 
down by one of Richard’s squires. I was convinced from the very start that nothing 
good could possibly ensue from these meetings. Never before have villeins spoken 
to a king as to an equal. 

The peasants did not understand immediately what had happened, but when they 
saw Wat Tyler carried away by his arms and legs to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a men¬ 
acing rumble was heard from the crowd. Peasants drew their bows, and thousands 
of arrows were about to hit the King and his retinue. Unexpectedly, Richard 
spurred his horse and charged forward to meet the rebels. 

“I am your leader, I am your king!” he shouted. “Let those who are on my side 
follow me into the field. I will give you whatever you wish!” 

It is hard to say whether the King himself believed what he was saying, or 
whether he was deliberately making a pledge he did not intend to carry out. However, 
the crowd, as if enchanted, followed him to the open field. In the meantime, his 
messengers galloped to London to announce that he was in mortal danger. A large 
force led by Sir Richard Knolles was assembled. Ten years earlier, that man had become 
notorious for his cruelty in the war with France. Even his own men among themselves 
called him “an old robber”. 

The appearance of the knights confused the peasants, who now had no leader. Those 
who were still angry at the King and his retinue gave in, accepted the royal charter 
pardoning them and meekly left London. Peasants triumphantly took to all parts of 
England the documents bearing the royal seal which promised freedom from obligations, 
trade without restrictions and pardon for participation in the rebellion. No one real¬ 
ised that the charters were only a ruse to get the rebels out of London, and that as soon 
as danger passed, the lords would reintroduce both the corvee and all other obligations. 
To make the peasants forget the King’s pledges, it was decided to mete out a severe 
punishment to them. 

Horrible things then took place. England was turned into a great prison: it was 
dotted with gallows and scaffolds. King Richard went back on his pledges. Execution- 
followed upon execution. 

John Ball was hanged in my native town, St. Albans. The King came there to 
preside at court trials and mete out punishment to those who had taken part in the 
rebellion. To intimidate the people, he forbade them to bury the bodies of the hanged 
men. For more than a year, the townsfolk were compelled to look at the remains of 
the victims chained to the gallows. 

That whirlwind of revenge and cruelty again brought me in contact with John 
Sherley, the young peasant. 

I dropped into a roadside pub, The Old Mill, to quench my thirst on a hot July day, 
and immediately recognised John. He sat, sad and alone, in the fartherst corner. 
Something made me sit down at his table. I was not going to begin a conversation 
with him, I just sat next to him and thought of our encounter under the oak. Could it 
have been that only a month had passed? How horribly England had changed in that 
brief month! 

Suddenly, Sherley addressed me: 

“Aren’t you by any chance from St. Albans, Holy Father?” 
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“I am. And why do you ask, my son?” 

“I’ve heard a man was executed there...” 

I knew at once whom he meant but preferred to feign ignorance. 

“Executions have become such a common occurrence in so many towns now,” 
I said. “I couldn’t possibly remember everyone.” 

The young man’s response to my vague answer was quite unexpected. 

“But this man must be remembered!” he cried. “His name is John Ball!” 

“You’d better forget this name,” I said. “There are people all around us, and they are 
listening.” 

“And that’s just what they should do!” exclaimed the young man even more 
passionately. “Let them remember John Ball! He was a real man. They say he 
refused to ask the King for pardon at the trial and even displayed his contempt for 
him.” 

“That is true,” I said. 

“How do you know this, monk?” asked John Sherley in amazement. 

“I was ordered to take down notes during the questioning and the trial,” I replied. 
“What a life! I saw that bold man for a third time, listened to his proud and implacable 
replies to the royal judges. Nothing could save him from a death sentence.” 

At this point, Sherley did something that signed his own death warrant. Could 



















I but foresee it, I would never have approached him that fateful day. He raised his 
voice and addressed the patrons: 

“If there were any kind of justice, it should not have been John Ball but his judge 
who would have been executed. Listen, people! You have not forgotten John Bail, 
have you? He was a just man, he fought for us, and he said injustice must be combated. 
His death will not go unavenged: a day will come when God will punish the King and his 
servants for this black deed!” 

Mad words uttered by a mad man! Mad times, when an incautious word, a delusion, 
a mistake sufficed to send a man to the gallows! 

King Richard personally appointed a special commission which eventually sentenced 
John Sherley to death for his words. 


The Taborites 


a mong the documents shedding light on the history of 15th century Bohemia 
there is one whose very name is sure to dumbfound our contemporaries: 
Kniha Rozmberska (the Execution Book) compiled by the wealthy feudal 
lords Rozmberks of Southern Bohemia. 

In the manner of efficient businessmen entering their income and 
expenses into a ledger, the Rozmberks listed the names of and the evidence 
given by those who were kept in the dungeon of their family castle Pribe- 
nice, and whom they had tortured and executed. In the 1420s, the majority of the prison¬ 
ers were the Taborites, the most radically-minded participants in the Hussite move¬ 
ment. 

Who were the people unfortunate enough to have their names in the Execution 
Book? Much is known about some of them — for example, the fiery Toborite preacher 
Vaclav Koranda. Others remain obscure, and only their names in the Execution Book 
tell us that they existed. 

One of them, Pribik of Zabovresk. All we know about him is that he was arrested as 
a highway robber. 

That rainy autumn was not very lucrative for the small-time robber Pribik. He 
spent several years roaming and making a decent living in Germany: a member of a 
small gang, he divested merchants and monks of their earthly goods along forest 
roads, and had no scruples about taking the precious little peasants owned. 

In 1420, Pribik left the gang, crossed the border of Bohemia and headed for his 
native village. 

Coming into view of a castle, Pribik left the main road and continued his 
journey along narrow forest paths, as was his habit of many years. However, a short 
distance from the Pribenice Castle, he was ambushed and seized. 

He was brought to a cellar. A strange man was bending over him and asking in a 
gentle voice: 

“And how are you feeling, brother?” 

“Who are you?” asked Pribik. “And why do you call me brother?” 

“My name is Vaclav Koranda. I am a clergyman from Plzen. And I am calling 
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you brother because, judging from the place where we met, you are an enemy of the 
owner of this castle, Oldrich Rozmberk, which means you are a brother to me and 
my friends. What is your name, brother?” 

“Pribik of Zabovresk. I’m here only because I was making inquiries 
about the fortress town on the hill, where the Luznice and Tismenice rivers meet.” 

“How can it be that you, a Czech, do not know what is Tabor?” 

“I know of a mount called Tabor, but there used to be no town there.” 

“You must have left Bohemia a long time ago,” said Koranda. At which point 
Pribik surprised himself by relating to the stranger his short and hapless life-story. When 
he fell silent, Koranda said sadly: 

“You’ve wasted your life... And I thought you were a Taborite...” 

“For Heaven’s sake, tell me who are the Taborites, Father Vaclav?” 

“The Taborites,” Koranda replied, “are fighters for the people’s happiness, men 
and women who have decided to make everyone happy by fighting for it with arms in 
their hands.” 

“But what is happiness for everyone? It seems to me there’s simply not enough 
for all the paupers.” 

“There is enough for everyone,” said Vaclav Koranda, and his voice was filled 
with such conviction that Pribik was impressed. “Happiness for all is, above all, equality. 
There shouldn’t be kings, lords, or serfs. All people will work and share the wealth of 
the country. And another thing, Bohemia must be free, the Holy Roman emperors must 
forget that they even had a say in its affairs.” 

“A fine dream, just like a fairy tale!” Pribik said gloomily. 

“Poor Pribik,” said Koranda unexpectedly. “Do you know who was it you’ve robbed 
in Bohemia? Yourself! You haven’t even heard about Tabor, where this dream has 
already come true.” 

With bated breath Pribik listened to the story of the wondrous town. The 
people in it considered and called each other brothers and sisters. There were neither 
rich nor poor, neither rulers nor servants among them. Those who had any valuables 
put them in large barrels standing in the streets. The money was used to buy weapons. 
Tabor had no hangmen and money-lenders. Gambling was prohibited, and robbers and 
counterfeiters severely punished. Both men and women were armed and ready to de¬ 
fend their town. 

“Do you really think, Father Vaclav, they’ll be able to defeat the lords, the King, 
the Pope the German Emperor?” Pribik was ready to believe in the beautiful dream 
and anxious about its future. He completely forgot that he was a robber who had no 
rights among the Taborite brothers and sisters. 

“Have you ever seen a nation that has risen to fight?” Koranda replied. “Can you 
imagine what a force it is when the whole country is an armed camp, each person, a war¬ 
rior, and each house and each cart and wagon, a fortress?” 

Pribik was doubtful. 

“I’ve never heard of fortresses built of carts,” he said. 

“D’you mean you haven’t even heard about Jan Zizka?” smiled Koranda. 

“Jan Zizka of Trocnov. Of course I’ve heard about him, way back when I was a 
child. It was whispered in my village that at long last, old Rozmberk met his match. 
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The Taborite camp. 20th-century drawing 

But no one seemed to know what exactly Jan Zizka had done to the vain lord, who 
thought he was more high and mighty than even the King of Bohemia.” 

“Well, that’s not surprising,” said Koranda. “As a young man, King Wenceslaus 
had to spend some time in Rozmberk’s dungeon, so impudent this favourite of the 
German Emperor had become. By the way, Pribik, it’s a great honour for us to be 
treated in exactly the same way as the king,” said Koranda and laughed. 

“Look, Father Vaclav, what makes Jan Zizka so famous?” 

“More than ten years ago, he really did become quite famous by punishing the hated 
Rozmberks. Lord Henry, the German Emperor’s favourite, decided to add the 
small wooden Trocnov Castle to his properties. But the knight Jan Zizka, although 
he was poor enough to till the land together with a handful of his peasants, 
had lost none of his pride and refused to sell the home of his ancestors. Rozmberk 
found false witnesses and counterfeit documents testifying to his right to the Trocnov 
Castle. But Jan Zizka was not to be intimidated. He sent a glove to Rozmberk, which 
meant a declaration of war, and took to the forest together with his men. This is when 
his great talent as a military leader was revealed. Rozmberk’s servants and soldiers 
found it impossible to defeat the small unit headed by the proud knight, while the 
castles and manor houses belonging to the master of Southern Bohemia went up in 
flames one after another.” 

“Has Jan Zizka been at war with Rozmberk ever since?” Pribik interrupted 
Koranda impatiently. 

“Yes and no. At first he fought just for his rights and only against his personal ene¬ 
my. And he was not defeated: King Wenceslaus’ and Queen Sophia’s protection 
saved the indomitable knight. However, two years ago, the entire Czech people rose 
against its oppressors and for justice and the right of all people to be happy — precisely 
what Jan Huss used to preach.” 

“I’ve heard of him a few years ago in Germany, in the town of Konstanz. As far 
as I can remember, he was executed for apostasy from the true faith,” said Pribik. 
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“That’s not true,” said Koranda. “Jan Huss was no apostate but a fighter for the 
true faith, which the Popes and their lackeys have long forgotten. Jan Huss tried to make 
the people understand that they had every right not to obey the orders of their 
superiors if those orders went against the Holy Scriptures. And just think how often the 
commandments about love, goodness and honesty are violated in this life!” 

“But Christ taught us to patiently bear the suffering sent to us by God!” Pribik 
almost shouted. His head felt as if it was about to burst, so hard he was finding it to 
accept those heretical ideas. 



Jan 2izka. Etching, 17th cent. 






Koranda also raised his voice, as he had often done in preaching to hundreds 
of people. 

“It’s high time to forget all about Christian humility and submissiveness in the face 
of what the kings and the lords are doing to us. The time has come to discard humble¬ 
ness and to take vengeance on the offenders of the common folk. We are fighting for 
another, true faith, for justice. The people call us the Hussites, and we are proud of 
this. And Jan Zizka of Trocnov is our leader.” 

What Koranda said about Zizka’s military gift seemed a legend, a miracle to 
Pribik, as did the description of Tabor. Pribik learned that in the famous battle at 
Plzen (Pilsen) nearly two years before, Zizka used new, unheard-of methods of com¬ 
bat. When two thousand mounted knights blocked the path of his 300-strong infantry, 
Zizka led his men to the foot of a high hill to protect them from the rear. He ordered 
to have seven carts carrying weapons and foodstuffs united in a chain and to position 
cannons between the carts as at embrasures. A fortress on wheels rose before the eyes 
of the unsuspecting knights. And Zizka’s men fought like defendants of a besieged 
fortress rebuffing an enemy attack. Everything was put to use: peasants with flails in 
their hands stood on top of the carts raining blows on the knights; men holding long 
lances lay between the cart wheels and struck at the horses’ legs: once dismounted, the 
knights were all but helpless. Badly shaken, the enemy was forced to retreat. 

In another battle with a strong and numerous army of knights, Zizka positioned 
the carts in a way that compelled the enemy to advance across a bog. He told the women 
to spread their kerchiefs, shawls and bedcovers among the reeds. The boggy earth forced 
the knights to dismount. Stumbling against tussocks, their spurs getting caught in the 
pieces of cloth covering the ground, the knights fell down and were unable to rise 
from the mud. 
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...The last light of the overcast autumn day had long gone. Pfibik forgot all about 
time, the cramped cellar and the threats of the commandant’s aide. It seemed to him 
that he had entered a new and limitless world. A soft knock on the door sounded like the 
roar of an avalanche to him. 

“What is it, Father Vaclav? 

“Hush, Pribik. This is the night of November 13, and I’ve been waiting for this 
moment for more than two months. Give me a hand. I’ve filed down my stocks. Fine. 
Let’s get rid of yours now.” 

“So this is an escape?” 

“Not quite, brother. It still has to be seen who’s going to be the hare and who, the 
hound,” replied Koranda. “The Taborites never take flight. We are going to outwit 
this snake Oldrich Rozmberk, whose soul is split in two like a snake’s tongue. We 
won’t try to make our way to the gates but will entrench ourselves on top of the tower. 
But that’s dangerous. You needn’t join us. Good-bye now, my friends are waiting for 
me. 

“Hold on,” Father Vaclav,” Pribik pleaded. “I’m not a Taborite and may have no 
right among these brave people, but I’m a Czech and want to see my country inde¬ 
pendent.” 

“Come on, then, Pribik. If we succeed, I’ll help you to find your way to 
Tabor.” 

...Only a year had passed, but to Pribik it seemed a lifetime. It all began on the 
night of November 13, 1420, when he stepped into a still obscure but worthy future. 



Hussite army on the march. 20th-century drawing 

Pribik liked to recall the unbelievably daring escape that ultimately led him to the Ta¬ 
borite camp. 

Koranda and his friends turned out to possess incredible courage. Hammering 
sticks and wooden planks into the slits in the castle’s sheer wall, they finally made their 
way to the upper tower where the guard was stationed. The suddenness of the attack 
secured its success. The tower was in the hands of the Taborites. 

Odolen, the formidable commandant’s aide, was seized together with the guards. He 
begged for mercy and promised the Taborites all kind of assistance. Koranda told 
him to take the news of the tower’s seizure to Tabor. 

A few hours later, a large Taborite force approached the castle walls. Led by 
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hejtmane Zbynek of Buchov, a “captain of the people”, the storming of the castle 
began, in which the men on the upper tower played an important role. They showered 
the defenders of the main gates with heavy stones. Pribik was instructed by 
Koranda to barricade the staircase leading to the tower and to defend it to the last. 
There, doing something that was of such importance to the Taborites, for the first time 
in his life Pribik had no thought of himself but only for the brave men who had 
entrusted their lives to him. He knew that the outcome of the battle largely depend¬ 
ed on him and was ready to die rather than allow the soldiers who were trying to batter 
down the door seize the tower. 

The Rozmberk’s principal stronghold, the Pribenice Castle, fell under the blows of 
the Taborites. Vaclav Koranda was as good as his word and led Pribik to Tabor. He 
told everyone that Pribik took part in the escape and the capture of the castle and 
earned the right to be admitted to the Taborites’ brotherhood. 

And, although only a year had passed, even Koranda had difficulty recognising 
the highway robber Pribik in the manly warrior with a sudlice on his shoulder. The 
knights had a healthy respect for this crude peasant weapon, although it was just 
a stick with a knife attached to its tip and a hook to its side. But in the Taborites' 
skilful hands it was transformed into a formidable weapon that could cut and pierce 
and was particularly dangerous for mounted men. Hooked by a dent in his armour near 
the neck, elbows or waist, the knight w&s hauled down from his horse and flailed to 
death. 

The new Pribik was part of the mighty Taborite force moving from Tabor to 
the north-east, towards the town of Kutna Hora. There Jan Zizka decided to clash with 
the crusaders — German, Czech and Hungarian knights — led by Emperor Sigismund 
himself. The emperor’s troops even included knights from England and Aragon. That 
was the crusaders’ second attempt to suppress the insurgent people. 

A young soldier who had not yet had time to take part in a single battle walked 
alongside Pribik from the moment the force left Tabor. The story of Pribik’s escape 
from Pribenice and his friendship with the famous Vaclav Koranda was of course 
known to him, and as far as he was concerned, Pribik was a real hero. It was with some 
heisitation that he finally dared ask Pribik: 

“Is it true that our leader Jan Zizka has gone blind?” 

“It is,” replied Pribik. “Many years ago, in 1410, the knight Ziika of Trocnov 
fought in the famous battle of Grunwald against the Teutonic Knights. The avaricious 
half-monks, half-knights sustained a crushing defeat. Zizka was wounded and lost 
an eye. And a few months ago I myself took part in the besiege of the Rabi Castle, 
in which brother Zizka lost his other eye.” 

“How could this happen? Zizka is the commander-in-chief. His business is to 
give orders...” 

“Jan Zizka has always fought side by side the common people. He was a brave 
soldier at Grunwald, and this quality he has retained even as a general. He was the first 
to climb the ladder placed against the wall of the castle’s main tower. It was here that 
an arrow struck him.” 

Pribik was anxious to add that he himself was one of the first Taborites to 
force his way into the tower and avenge Zizka’s blood. It would have pleased him 
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very much to tell his young companion that he was named among the bravest after 
the castle had been captured. The former Pribik would not have hesitated to mention 
the fact. But now Pribik knew very well that the world around him was full of real he¬ 
roes, brave and honest people, and that he did not yet measure up to them. And so he 
kept quiet. 

“But how can a blind general lead an army?” asked the young man in a low, hesitant 
voice. “Has that ever happened before?” 

“What Jan Zizka had accomplished in the art of war is unheard-of, that’s for sure,” 
replied Pribik. “And so I believe he can do the impossible. Besides, it is said that he 
knows his native Bohemia so well that he doesn’t need his eyes to position the troops. 
You’ll see, we’ll smash them this time, too.” 

On December 9, 1421, the Taborites entered Kutna Hora. For nearly two weeks, 
they stayed in the town that two years before was the centre of the anti-Hussite cam¬ 
paign. The rich of Kutna Hora committed countless atrocities in 1419. Followers of 
the new, Hussite belief were sought out and cruelly executed. Many were thrown 
alive into the deep mine that was mockingly called Tabor. Now, frightened by the 
advance of the 20,000-strong Taborite army, they declared themselves enemies of 
Emperor Sigismund. However, very few rich people can sincerely embrace the cause 
of justice for all for which the people were fighting... 

On December 21, Zizka’s troops clashed with the knights’ army. All day long, 
Sigismund’s troops vainly tried to smash the cart fortress built on a hill. But at night the 
Kutna Hora rich treacherously permitted the knights to enter through the Kolin gates, 
which were opposite those through which the Taborite army had left to fight the enemies 
of Bohemia. The very same night, Sigismund’s men seized Kutna Hora. The champions 
of the people’s cause were mercilessly annihilated. 

The Taborites found themselves between the devil and the deep blue sea: before 
them stood Sigismund’s army, and behind their backs and the strong walls of Kutnd 
Hora, enemies sat waiting for them. But Jan Zizka’s great military talent again came 
to the rescue. He retreated fighting all the way and letting the enemy believe victory was 
near at hand. And when the knights were finally convinced that the Taborites were fin¬ 
ished and that Jan Zizka had fled, when they feated in Kutna Hora to celebrate their 
victory, Zizka made a surprise appearance at the city walls at the head of a new and 
stronger army. 

What followed is hard to describe. The knights’ campaign ended in disgrace. The 
sight of the Taborite troops was enough for them, overwhelmed by panic, to take to their 
heels. The crusaders’ unparalleled flight continued throughout January 7, 1422. Zizka 
caught up with them at the town of Nemecky Brod (Deutschbroad), and crushed their 
army in a brief battle. 

Years of struggle and victories lay ahead of the Taborites, who had to rebuff three 
more crusade campaigns. 

The Hussite movement left an indelible imprint on the history of Bohemia and the 
whole of Europe. It was a prelude to the European movement against feudalism, towards 
the Reformation, and the revolutions of the 16th century. 





Ibn Batuta and His Travels 


hat we know about the famous 14th-century Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, has 
V been gleaned from his own writings. 

VII The future traveller's native town. Ibn Batuta was born in Tangier, 
V V a which in the periods of antiquity and the Middle Ages was a big city with 
a large population. It lies on the north-western coast of Africa, near 
W Gibraltar, only 15 kilometres by sea from the Iberian Peninsula. The 

wall protecting the city from the frequent raids of the belligerent Berber 
tribes also separated it from the arid steppes and warded off the hot winds blowing from 
the Sahara. Tangier, as it were, turned its back on the scorching continent and faced 
the sea whence it received both its gifts, news and visitors. 



Singing to accompaniment. 
Miniature, 13th cent. 


Tangier was a centre of attraction for the entire Arab world: people came here either 
on business or in the hope of finding a job. Here, one could see the half-naked Arab 
peasants — the fellahs , dervishes, 1 jugglers and acrobats, hired shots and beggars. This 
motley crowd was moving from the port towards the market, the heart of the city. 

The Tangier market was as colourful as all Oriental bazaars. The crowd pouring 
into it was a riot of colours and garments worn by dignified visiting merchants, sheikhs 2 
dressed all in white, peasants, petty tradesmen and vagabonds. 

The swift, barefoot, half-naked boys felt entirely at home at the bazaar. They not on¬ 
ly escorted the tradesman the sheikh desired to see to him. They ran errands, carried the 
purchased goods weighed down by the heavy load, held a horse or a donkey, brought 

1 Dervish — a religious mendicant, or a member of a Moslem religious brotherhood, not necessarily 
mendicant in character. 

2 Sheikh — an Arab chief, head of a family or community, member of the high Moslem clergy. 
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drinking water, and helped a newcomer find a hotel or a store. There was no thieving: 
the lads knew perfectly well that the culprit would have his arm cut off, as the Koran 
prescribed. Their ways of earning small change or a flat cake were all honest. 

One of these boys, Ibn Batuta, always found it hard to turn his eyes away from 
the sea, from the boats bobbing on the waves, the white sails and seasoned seamen, to 
whose stories he listened open-mouthed. 

Even then, the future traveller wanted to know all about the life of other peoples. 

Schooling . The boy spent several years attending classes given by a mullah, who 
taught his pupils prayers and the basics of the Arab alphabet. The mullah was a kindly 
old man, but when one of the pupils tended to be lazy he sighed and used the rod. Ibn Ba¬ 
tuta, who had an excellent memory, found it easy to learn the prayers and master the 
basics of literacy. But the port drew him like a magnet. He never forgot the old proverbs 


A gold engraved jug. 

Arab 10th-century craftsmanship 

the people liked to repeat: “Allah opens the door to heaven for those who set off on a 
journey for the sake of science”, and “A scholar’s ink is as precious as a martyr’s 
blood”. 

Ibn Batuta liked the first proverb best. 

Leaning with the mullah was easy for him. He had a love of knowledge and was 
very persistent. His tutor was extremely proud when his student was accepted to the 
madrasah. 

The madrasah was a rectangular house built around a courtyard. It was divided into 
classrooms and cells where both the tutors and the students lived. Some classrooms were 
spacious and full of light with high arched ceilings. But for the most part they were 
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half-dark, sombre and stuffy. There was no furniture. The tutors and the students sat 
cross-legged, as was the Oriental habit: the teacher on a rug and the students on the 
floor. 

The very first sight of his future classmates told Ibn Batuta that they differed greatly 
as to their age, clothes and manners. Young and even quite adult men stood out in the 
crowd of boys. The swarthy natives of Granada 1 and Egypt were strikingly different 
from the dark-skinned Berbers and the black Sudanese. 

Some students swayed and moved their lips as they committed prayers to memory, 
and some recited verses of Arab poets in a low-key sing-song voice. Others softly read 
out the text from the scrolls of parchment lying in front of them. 

Later, Ibn Batuta realised that there was a system behind the seeming diversity of 
the subjects jumbled all together and the students’ apparent independence. Everyone 
was supposed to learn the prayers and study poetry, theological and philosophical 
works. However, there were few manuscripts, and the students took turns using the 
scrolls and the books. 

Then the scrolls were put aside, and the students prepared to listen to a lecture. 

The tutor, who had hitherto been sitting with his eyes half-closed, shook off his 
drowsiness and, livening up, carefully picked up the Koran. 

The lecture lasted until noon. Then everyone went to his cell, to resume the studies 


1 Ancient Moorish kingdom which fell to the Spaniards in 1492. 
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An Arab ship. 
Miniature , I3th cent. 


when the heat abated and the meal time was past. The students worked until the eve¬ 
ning, when a muezzin’s cry called everyone to prayer. It had to be repeated five times 
during the day. 

A hard life began for Ibn Batuta. He was depressed not by the studies, which he 
enjoyed, but the monotony of seclusion. Several years later, after completing half the 
course, Ibn Batuta received the title of preacher and gladly left the madrasah. 

His boyhood dreams of exploration were as alive and vivid as ever. 

Like hundreds of other pious Moslems, he could make a pilgrimage to the holy 
place of Mecca and he decided to make this the beginning. “In 1325,” he wrote, “I left 
my homeland as a bird leaves its nest.” He was 21 years old. 



Rest in an oasis. 
Miniature, 13th cent. 


A journey across the Sahara. At that time, the journey from Tangier was long and 
hazardous, and the traveller was sure to come up against many difficulties. He would be 
hungry and thirsty and could easily fall ill or be attacked by wild animals or robbers. In 
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the daytime, it was unbearably hot, and at night, very^old. Besides, the frequent wars 
did nothing to make things better. 

The most difficult part of the journey was the crossing of the Sahara, the largest 
desert on the globe (the word sahr means desert in Arabic). It occupies nearly all of 
Northern Africa. A solitary traveller was almost sure to perish in the desert. Up to the 
late 19th century, the only mode of transport there was “the ship of the desert”, the 
camel. A caravan of loaded camels with drivers on their backs was usually accompanied 
by people who preferred to travel with the caravan but were too poor to contribute 
to its equipment. A procession of camels and travellers on foot made its peaceful, slow 
way from oasis to oasis. 


A mosque 

After joining a caravan that was going his way, Ibn Batuta trod the stones of the an¬ 
cient road running across the Sahara. The caravan also kept to the road. Many genera¬ 
tions of travellers had died before the road was beaten. When it was buried under sand, 
the camels helped find it. 

After sunset, warm clothes were necessary, as the sand, stones and air cooled very 
quickly, and heat gave way to fierce cold. The darkness was pierced by the distant 
hungry cries of jackals. Stop-overs in the oases were very pleasant. Ibn Batuta thus de¬ 
scribed one of them: “On our way across the Sahara, we reached Tasaralo, a place 
where there are underground springs and caravans stop. Our caravan rested there for 
three days. We mended the water-skins, filled them with fresh water and sewed them 
round with rough cloth to protect them from wind. A takshiff is usually sent ahead from 
this place, a Massufa tribesman who is hired as a driver and who takes letters to his 
friends in Valata so that they should prepare dwelling for the travellers. These people 
meet the caravan at a point located about a four days’ journey from the oasis and bring 
water. Often, the takshiff would die in the desert, and then the people of Valata did not 
receive news of the caravan, in which case most of it, or all of it, perished.” 

Mecca. After crossing the Northern Sahara from west to east without misfortune 
although not without difficulties, Ibn Batuta arrived in Egypt. He visited Alexandria 
and Cairo and, acquainting himself with these busy cities, went up the Nile to Aswan, 1 

1 A town on the right bank of the Nile in the south of Egypt. 
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and turned towards the Red Sea. His plan was to reach the coast and sail for Arabia. 
However, this he failed to do. Several tribes had rebelled against the Egyptian ruler 
and warfare had broken out. Ibn Batuta had to return to Lower Egypt and travel to 
Mecca by another and more complicated route, through Palestine. 

At long last, the travellers reached Mecca, which lay by a spring surrounded by a 
ring of hills. 

After a short rest, Ibn Batuta and his companions hurried to the holy place of the 
Moslems, the Kaaba temple. The 15-metre tall oblong building in the quadrangle of the 
Great Mosque rested on a low marble foundation. A black stone, Kaaba, was built into 
its north-eastern corner: a volcanic basalt rock that Allah supposedly dropped from the 
sky as a sign of his favour towards the Arabs and devoutly revered by them as a holy 
object. 

For 11 months of the year, Kaaba was hidden from view by a curtain of black brocade 
specially brought in from Egypt. It was only during the month of the pilgrimage that it 
was substituted by white brocade. The black brocade was cut into pieces and sold to 
pilgrims for gold. 

Together with the others, Ibn Batuta went round the temple seven times, as was the 
custom. 

Neither the visit to Kaaba nor the trip to Medina, where Mohammed’s grave was, 
prevented Ibn Batuta from engaging in commercial transactions, which were particular¬ 
ly brisk in the month of the pilgrimage, when crowds of people from other countries 
flooded Mecca. Ibn Batuta did not have a great deal of money but he managed to insinu¬ 
ate himself into a group of wealthy merchants, who appreciated his resourcefulness and 
sound business sense. He found out when merchandise from far-away lands was to 
arrive, arranged business deals and received a share of the profits from each transaction. 
Within a few weeks, he was a rich man. 

Ibn Batuta decided to spend some time in Mecca to find his bearings and make 
plans. Having found out all he needed, he travelled first to Northern Arabia, and 



Mecca. The Kaaba temple with the Moslem sacred object, the Black Stone, embedded 
in its wall 
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from there to Persia through Basra and then back to Mecca by a new route, through 
Mosul and Turkey. That journey enabled him to get acquainted with Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. This time, he remained in Mecca for two years, during which he amassed 
information about the roads and transportation, learned, which goods were in demand 
and their prices in different places. Mecca, through which thousands of Arabs and 
people of other nationalities passed, was the best place to gather such information. 

A pilgrim arriving from Tangier would hardly recognise his fellow-countryman in 
the businesslike and shrewd, richly dressed self-confident merchant. From then on, Ibn 
Batuta travelled to new lands as the owner of a large caravan. Accompanying him 
were his wives and children, and his male and female slaves. An armed guard protected 
the caravan, carried carefully selected gifts, which were alone able to soften the cruel 
and avaricious rulers. 

A trip to Yemen. In 1330, Ibn Batuta decided to visit Yemen. Even in antiquity, 
that country was known as the blessed part of Arabia, an oasis, a land of plenty. But by 
the time of Ibn Batuta’s trip, inner discord and invasions of neighbouring tribes led 
to the destruction of the irrigation system on which the wealth of this green country 
depended. Only two Yemen cities, Sana 1 and Zabid, 2 managed to preserve the wells 
and canals. After visiting Zabid, Ibn Batuta wrote admiringly: “This city lies among lush 
gardens irrigated by running water, where a variety of fruits, such as bananas, ripen/’ 

Controlling the straits of the Red Sea and thus the entire trade in the area, Sana and 
Zabid merchants were not afraid to cross the Indian Ocean and carried trade with 
Africa, India and China. They crossed the enormous expanses of salty water that sep¬ 
arated Southern Arabia and Western India. 

Arabs had long settled among the African population and were partially assimilated 
by it. This produced a new language, Swahili, a mixture of Arabic and the language of 
East African tribes, which began to use the Arabic alphabet. Many of them adopted 
Islam. 

This city, lying at the bottom of a fertile valley in the central part of Yemen, has always been an 
important trade centre. 

2 A city in the west of the country not far from the Red Sea. 


A money-changer. Miniature , 12th cent. 


Sealing the agreement on property division. Miniature, 11th cent. 
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The exports from Eastern Africa included iron, gold and a variety of other goods. 
The growing demand for them gave life to new towns. Ibn Batuta visited one of 
them, Kilwa. After returning to Mecca, he started preparations for a new journey. 

In the Golden Horde . The Arabs extended their influence not only to Africa and 
Asia but to the east of Europe, the Crimea and the Volga area, where they conducted 
trade and introduced the Islam religion. 

Ibn Batuta had heard a great deal about these distant lands and had a great desire 
to see them with his own eyes. He conceived the idea of a visit to the Golden Horde, 
which was part of the Mongolian Khanate. 

Ibn Batuta chose the route that was commonly used by Arab merchants: through 
Egypt and Syria to the Crimea, and then on to Astrakhan by a river boat. The long 
voyage up the Volga started from there. 

Ibn Batuta arrived in Astrakhan at the outset of winter. The Volga was frozen over, 
and the cold was unbearable, especially after the tropical heat of Africa. 

But Ibn Batuta did not even think of going back, even if this was his first encounter 
with snow and ice. Finding several seasoned travellers to accompany him, he went up 
north by sledge. Through the frost, blizzards and snowstorms and fighting back hungry 
wolves, the brave man arrived in Novy Sarai, the capital of the Golden Horde. “The 
town of Sarai,” he wrote, “is one of the most beautiful cities, which has reached an 
enormous size lying on flat land. It is swarming with people and has wonderful ba¬ 
zaars and wide streets.” 

Recovering from his trip through the winter steppe, Ibn Batuta opened trade with 
the goods he had brought and made a thorough study of the life and customs of the 
Golden Horde. 

He was received by the Khan, won his confidence and undertook to perform a del¬ 
icate mission for him: observing all the necessary formalities, to take back to the 
Byzantine emperor a daughter of his, one of the Khan’s wives, whom the Khan decided 
to return to her father. The mission promised Ibn Batuta not only the Khan’s gratitude 
but a chance to see the Balkans and the famous Byzantine capital, Constantin¬ 
ople. 

After carrying out his mission, Ibn Batuta returned to Sarai. Thanks to the Khan’s 
patronage, his position in the Golden Horde improved. He even took a trip to the town 
of Bulgar on the Volga, standing on the spot where the Kama flows into the Volga. 

Once there, he worked out a new route to the lands lying along the Pechora River 
that were rich in valuable furs. Arab travellers described that mysterious country as 
the land of darkness. “It takes 40 days to get there,” wrote Ibn Batuta. “One travels 
in a small cart, but rich merchants have made it there. Some take as many as 100 carts 
loaded with foodstuffs, drinks and firewood.” 

In Bulgar on the Volga . Old burial mounds on the banks of the Volga and the 
Kama have preserved traces of bygone centuries. Caches of coins containing many 
Arab dirhems ,' have been found there by archaeologists. Up to the late 14th century, 
Bulgar, the capital of the Volga Bulgarians, played an important part in the East 
European trade with the neighbouring countries. Every year, Kalmyk, Turkmen, 
Uzbek as well as Arab merchants assembled in the town. Like Ibn Batuta, they were 
1 An Arab coin. 
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on the eastern coast 
of Central India. 11th cent . 


primarily attracted by the famous furs one could purchase there. The furs were brought 
in by hunters, purchasers of the furs and tax collectors who received furs from the 
conquered tribes in lieu of taxes. 

Ibn Batuta went to Bulgar not only as a shrewd merchant but as a geographer in 
search of new informations. “I had heard stories about Bulgar/’ he wrote, “and felt 
a desire to go there to see with my own eyes the things about which I had been told: 
the extraordinarily short night during one season, and the unusually short day during 
the other.” 

A trip to India and China. In the North, Ibn Batuta had added both to his store of 
knowledge and to his wealth. And although he had no geographical maps to which 
to refer, he had a very clear idea of the route that would take him to fairy-tale India. 
He decided to make the trip as he listened to the raging blizzard during the long win¬ 
ter nights in Bulgar. Answers to hundreds of questions and much detailed infor¬ 
mation had to be collected before he was able to envision the way leading from the banks 
of the cold Kama River to the palm forests of India. 

A procession of boats sailed down the Volga carrying the indefatigable traveller 
and his companions towards the Caspian Sea. There, he disembarked in the steppes 
inhabited by the nomadic tribes of Kipchaks (Polovtsi). He made his way around the 
Aral Sea to the Central Asian emirates: Khiva, Bukhara and Fergana, and then through 
Khorasan and Afghanistan to India. 

Eight years had passed since the time Ibn Batuta had left his home town of Tangier. 
At long last, after severe ordeals, he reached India. He saw the country’s coast, the 
islands, the wonderful animals and plants, ancient cities and temples. Ibn Batuta made 
a study of the peoples inhabiting India, their beliefs and customs, the state system, 
agriculture, crafts and trade. 

The country’s population had a fair share of Arabs, especially in its southern coastal 
towns, who had first settled in India as far back as the 7th century. They occupied 
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Kutb-Minar. Delhi, 13th cent. 


important positions in the country’s economic, cultural and political life. The Arab 
merchants established and maintained commercial contacts between India and the East 
and West. They had introduced Islam and their customs and ways of life into many 
provinces. They held high position in the government and the army, and were employed 
by rajahs , 1 who valued their services. And the rajahs’ power in their provinces was 
unlimited. 



Birds in a bamboo thicket. 
Painted on silk. China , 
12th cent. 


1 Rajah — a medieval Indian prince. 
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Ibn Batuta described his stay at the court of the Emir of Punjab (ruler of that 
region): “When I visited him, the Emir took me by the hand and made me sit by his 
side. As a gift to him, I brought a slave, a horse, raisins and almonds, with the latter 
being the most valuable of the gifts, since raisins and almonds are not grown here.” 

Winning the Emir’s favour, the traveller felt secure on his trip to Delhi, which took 
him all of 40 days. 

The Sultan 1 of Delhi, who sought to establish his supremacy over the petty rulers of 
his country, found the Arab traveller’s advice and his extensive knowledge very useful, 
and soon began sending Ibn Batuta on important missions. Ibn Batuta visited the emirs of 
various districts bearing gifts and conducted negotiations with them. 

In 1342, Ibn Batuta had to travel to Ceylon 2 as the Sultan’s emissary and settle the 
frontier conflicts with China which were fraught with war. Ibn Batuta successfully 
completed his mission, but he would have despised himself had he missed this chance to 
visit the Indonesian islands as well. 

He went to Sumatra and other islands and then took a junk, a small boat, to 
Zaitong, a Chinese port town on the East China Sea coast. From there, he made a 27-day 
voyage along the Yangtze, the greatest Chinese river, learning new things about the 
country and making copious notes. 

That was the last part of Ibn Batuta’s first trip, which lasted 24 years. In the East, 
he reached the Pacific Ocean, in the South, what is now Mozambique, and in the North, 
Bulgar. In 1347, when the sultan whose favour Ibn Batuta had won was already dead 
and the Sultanate of Delhi on the decline, Ibn Batuta returned home. It took him 
two years to make it back to Tangier, where he arrived in 1349. 

The hook. A short while later, the indefatigable Ibn Batuta travelled to the 
Iberian Peninsula, and then to the Moslem countries of Africa — Mali and West Sudan. 

When Ibn Batuta returned to Morocco from his second trip, he was summoned by 
the country’s ruler. After listening to detailed account of Ibn Batuta’s travels, he 
said: “You’ve served Allah well, visiting the holy places and bringing us news of all 
the Moslems, no matter where they happen to be living, and about the far-away lands 
with which we could trade. Your commercial transactions in foreign part have made 
you rich. Continue along the same lines in Fez, our capital. And in the meantime, an 
experienced scribe will take down everything you tell about your travels.” 

The ruler’s command was fulfilled. Two years later, a book was written in Arabic, 
and immediately won general recognition. 

Quite a few merchants combined business qualities with a love of travel, as did 
Ibn Batuta. But only he managed to visit the Middle and Far East, Northern Africa, 
Southern, Western and Eastern Europe and Byzantium. His reputation as the greatest 
medieval traveller was well deserved. 


1 Sultan — a Moslem ruler. The sultan’s power is absolute. 

2 Now Sri Lanka. 












Jeanne d’Arc 


C he calling. Two wayfarers were walking along the road to Vaucouleurs. The 
elder, a peasant by his looks, was carrying a stick with a bundle tied to it on his 
shoulder. His companion was a strapping girl of about 17 dressed in a pat- 
ched-up red dress and walking with sure, wide strides. The two travellers 
had already covered many miles. Their route took them across desolate, 
somber areas devastated by war. The smell of burning came from the fields. 
Scorched chimneys stuck out amid the ruins. From time to time, they met 
drunk Burgundian soldiers who prodded prisoners, their hands tied, with their spears 
to make them walk faster. 

“Uncle Durand,” said the girl in an agitated voice, “when will these people stop 
ravishing our country?” 

“The English and their allies the Burgundians have captured Paris. You must 
know this? They are besieging Orleans. It will also probably fall soon. Then the 
entire country will be in their hands.” 

“They’ll never subjugate our beautiful France! I know the English will be chased 
away. Only those who find their death here will remain!” 

“That’s what I think, too. They say the peasants have risen in Normandy. They 
attack English cart trains, do away with their garrisons. If only our Dauphin would 
arm all who are eager to fight! But what can Dauphin Charles do if the King has 
named Henry V his successor... To disinherit his own son! Indeed, the king must be 
mad! And the queen has conspired with the English and betrayed France. And now the 
king is dead and our dear France has lost its independence.” 

Deserted by his father’s supporters, the Dauphin now lived in Bourges, now in the 
Chinon Castle. That part of France was still free from the invaders. Weak-willed 
and incapable of rising to the defence of the country, the Dauphin tried to console 
himself by hunting and feasting. 

This was the person the peasant girl decided to help. 

“Uncle Durand, if I manage to convince the Captain to give me an armed unit and 
come to the Dauphin’s castle with it, will he trust me?” 

“It’s useless, Jeanne!” 

“Haven’t you heard what the people are saying? That France was ruined by the 
treacherous Queen Isabella and will be saved by a young girl?” said Jeanne. 

“I sure have. Everyone is saying that. I’ve heard that the girl will come from Lor¬ 
raine.” 

Jeanne’s face flushed. Her cherished dream was being confirmed by rumour: she was 
born in the village of Domremy on the border of Lorraine and Champagne. 

“What if this is really my calling? I must hurry to the aid of the Dauphin and my 
country. When he’s king, he’ll drive the English away!” Jeanne thought to herself. 
“I must be at his side at the designated hour, even if I have to cut and bruise my legs up 
to the knees!” Such thoughts gave Jeanne added determination and helped her endure 
the hardships of the journey. 

Like her contemporaries, Jeanne was very pious. She was born between 1410 
and 1412 and since her earliest childhood was accustomed to calamities and 
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A town under cannon fire. Miniature , 15th cent. 


hardships, a consequence of constant wars. Often, she would be wakened in the middle 
of the night by the cries and screams of women, and the tolling of bells. For weeks, the 
blaze of fires could be seen on the horizon, and black smoke rose to the skies. When 
she was 13, a gang of Burgundians raided the village where she lived. The peasants 
tried to fight back with improvised weapons, stakes, pitchforks and axes. After a bloody 
skirmish, the plunderers drove away all the cattle and whatever food and clothes 
they could find in the peasants’ houses. 

Jeanne’s pity for the people and anger at the enemy’s atrocities steadily rose. 
She liked to daydream about heroic feats in her hiding-place in the tower of an aban¬ 
doned old fortress. During the long winter evenings at the spinning wheel, she lis¬ 
tened to her mother’s stories of the deeds performed by martyrs for the faith and for 
the happiness of the people. She saw pictures of these saints in the village church. 
Often, as she sat under an oak on the edge of the forest looking after her flock of sheep, 
her imagination portrayed images of saints and she seemed to hear their voices. 
They seemed to speak to her, urging her to perform feats of patriotism and to save 
France from the English invaders. Actually, it was the voice of her conscience, the 
appeal of her people, which the girl mistook for the divine command. 

When the news of the siege of Orleans reached Domremy, Jeanne’s resolve to 
participate in the war was strengthened. Without even saying good-bye to her family, 
she left the village and set off for Orleans. 

The girl boldly faced Robert de Baudricourt, commandant of the nearest, Vau- 
couleurs Fortress. Her words were to the point: “Of course our state does not yet be¬ 
long to the Dauphin, but My Lord commands the Dauphin to become king and to drive 
the English out of the country.” 

“So your intention is to go to the Dauphin and crown him?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And who wills it that you crown the Dauphin?” 

“The Heavenly Father!” 
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Robert de Baudricourt could not stop laughing for a long time. But he also found 
the girl’s self-confidence touching. 

“You silly fool, don’t you think I myself would like to help the Dauphin? But what 
can I do?” He burst out laughing again. “‘The Heavenly Father’, indeed! 
Let him give you a unit of soldiers, then. Fancy her trying to tell me what to do!” 

The rebuff from de Baudricourt, who was a cautious and suspicious man, did 
not dampen Jeanne’s spirits. Nine months later, in January 1429, she left her native 
village again, this time for good. 

From Vaucouleurs to Orleans . Captain de Baudricourt was lost in gloomy si¬ 
lence. “Those Burgundians are really a nuisance,” he was thinking, recollecting 
Jeanne’s visit. She was becoming the talk of the town as the miraculous future sav¬ 
iour of France. The townsfolk became infected by the young patriot’s passionate 
belief in victory. 

“They may well have good reason to place their confidence in her,” he was thinking 
when someone knocked on his door. On the step stood the same girl wearing a shabby 
red dress, and accompanied by the knight, Jean of Metz. They were surrounded by 
Jeanne’s followers, among whom were several clergymen. Jeanne gave the captain a 
calm smile and declared solemnly: 



Jeanne d’Arc. 
Miniature, 15th cent. 


“Monsieur le Capitain, let it be known to you that My Lord God has repeatedly 
announced his will to me. I am to go to the Dauphin, who will give me an army. We’ll 
make the English raise the siege, and I’ll lead the Dauphin to Reims and have him 
crowned there. I’ve come to ask you to escort me to the King.” 


9—1112 
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The men who had come with Jeanne all pleaded with the captain to give the girl 
an armed unit. 

But Baudricourt was still undecided. He did not quite trust the peasant girl, 
whose intentions were so unusual. However, he was becoming increasingly convinced 
that she had a lot of common sense, was quite determined and, most important, 
enjoyed the support of the Dauphin’s followers. 

“When would you like to set off?” 

“Better right away, today better than tomorrow, but tomorrow will still be better 
than the day after!” 

It took the captain a few days to make up his mind. Only a short while was needed 
to equip and arm the unit. The townspeople bought Jeanne a horse and armour. The 
peasants supplied her with bread and cheese. 

On an overcast February morning in 1429, a small unit of seven people left 
Vaucouleurs. Being a peasant girl, Jeanne could ride a horse very well. A man’s haircut 
and clothes, high boots with spurs, a short sword and a shield made her indistinguishable 
from her male companions. Her smiling eyes merrily regarded Captain de Baudricourt. 
He nodded to her and said: 

“God be with you! What will be will be. Good luck!” 

A long and hazardous journey lay ahead of her. Gangs of deserters plagued the 
regions beyond the Loire. The unit could move only at night hiding in the gutters in the 
daytime. The horses’ hooves stuck in the mud. The riders had to forge flooded rivers. 
On the eleventh day, they saw the walls of the Chinon Castle in the distance. 

Jeanne displayed no trepidation entering the ceremonial hall. For a moment, she 
was blinded by the light of hundreds of torches. But she never doubted that she would 
find the Dauphin among the crowd of courtiers. As for him, he made an attempt to 
hide behind their backs. He was made uncomfortable by the girl’s searching gaze. The 
Dauphin had arranged it with one of his pages that the latter would take his place. 
The masquerade was staged to test Jeanne’s gift as a clairvoyant. The Dauphin did 
not quite know what to do. He had heard of the girl whom the common people of 
France had already regarded as a saint. “It would do no harm to use her,” he considered. 
“But what if she digs in her toes...” 

Jeanne’s gaze found the Dauphin — a puny young man in a shabby coat with sleeves 
that had to be let out. 

Jeanne approached him and made a deep bow. 

“My dear Dauphin,” said she, “God has sent me to save you. Give me an army, and 
I’ll make the enemy raise the siege of Orleans and lead you to Reims to be crowned. 
God wills it that the English should return to their country and leave our kingdom in 
peace. It will henceforth belong to you.” 

She bent down to whisper into the Dauphin’s ear: 

“Your highness, you are the rightful heir to the French throne!” This she uttered 
in a meaningful voice, and it decided the matter. 

“She believes that I am the king s legitimate son. And everyone will believe this, as I 
do,” thought the Dauphin excitedly. “And how tortured I was by doubts and how 
conscience-stricken when everyone was whispering about my illegitimacy! And now all 
France will recognise my rights!” 
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Soldiers of the time of the Hundred Years War: 
archer, crossbow man, infantrymen, knight 


Now it was essential to Charles that the Church recognise Jeanne. 

Weeks of investigation began. There was hardly a question that theologians and 
lawyers did not ask Jeanne before they became convinced that she was not the devil’s 
spawn. 

“From what you are saying, Jeanne, it means that God wants to help the 
French people to overcome their troubles. But if France is going to be saved by Him, 
why do you need an army?” 

“The army will fight, and God will let them win!” she replied. 

“Can you perform a miracle?” 

“I haven’t come here to work miracles. Send me to Orleans.” 












The girl’s calm and frank answers spoke of such hatred for the enemies of the King 
and the country and such certainty of victory that the suspicions of the Dauphin’s 
advisers gradually gave way to admiration. Besides, they were sober and seasoned 
politicians. “She’ll stand us in good stead, and then we’ll see,” that was roughly their 
thoughts. 

Finally, Jeanne was allowed to set off for the army’s location. In the city of 
Tours, she ordered a helmet, armour and a hauberk — a knight’s complete outfit — 
for herself. It took her a long time to find a suitable weapon for herself, until in an old 
belfry she discovered a sword with a history that went back several hundred 
years. She left Tours for Blois, where the Dauphin’s army was billeted. Every day, do¬ 
zens of volunteers arrived there. People brought food, cattle, weapons and gunpowder 
for the army and the Orleanists. A 7,000-strong army was ready to go to the aid 
of the besieged people. 

The soldiers believed that Jeanne would bring them luck. Her simplicity and the 
courage she displayed during the arduous journey had greatly impressed them. The 
girl slept on bare earth without even taking off her armour, shared their frugal meals 
and showed a keen interest in military matters and weaponry, especially artillery. 

After receiving the Dauphin’s order to set off, with a small unit of men Jeanne 
crossed the rapid Loire River which lay between Orleans and thee French army. 
Darkness helped them to skirt the enemy fortifications unnoticed. 

“Hurry up!” she urged the men. “The citizens of Orleans have been in captivity for 
more than 200 days!” 

The liberation of Orleans. Up to 15,000 people were leading a miserable 
existence within the city walls. Orleans was militarily important as the French 

stronghold in the heart of the country. If the English had managed to capture the 

city, the way to the south would have been opened to them. But it was not an 

easy thing to do: the walls of Orleans rose to the height of 6-10 metres and were 

up to 3 metres thick. 

The city outskirts were protected by several fortresses, with the most impregnable 
one, Tourelles, standing on a bridge and defending Orleans from the river. The 
only way to capture the city was by a prolonged siege, exhausting and starving the 
inhabitants. The townspeople did their best to fortify the city walls. They formed a 
people’s militia to guard the walls and the towers, built gun shelters on the city walls, 
made loopholes, brought stones for cannonballs from far-away quarries, and made 
thousands of arrows and javelins. Even the poorest donated to the defence 
fund. 

The English army tightened the ring round the city. Their cannon destroyed a 
large number of houses and 12 windmills. The city was left without bread. Tourelles fell 
after a 12-day defence. Women fought alongside men, pouring boiling oil on the 
heads of the English and showering them with red-hot coals. Meanwhile, the captains of 
the city garrison did not hasten to take up active defence. Mercenaries roamed the 
city streets and robbed the townspeople. 

But the position of the English was also not an easy one. Their commander, the 
Earl of Salisbury, was killed by a cannonball. His army was scattered about nearby 
villages and towns, which the soldiers scoured in search of food. English archers whose 
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only shelter were cold earthen dug-outs, left the site of the siege fearing that winter 
would catch up with them. 

Not one of the French commanders was bold enough to use this propitious mo¬ 
ment for a counter-attack. Neither were they going to allow the people to begin one. 

The townspeople were losing confidence in their defenders, the knights and profes¬ 
sional soldiers. “There’s a stink of treachery here,” voices were heard to say. “We are 
armed, yet they will not let us fight!” 

The spring of 1429 drew nearer. The new commander, John Talbot, brought a 
fresh English army to Orleans. The men surrounded the city with a semi-circle 
of fortifications. The time had come for the townspeople act more decisively. But they 
did not have a leader. The city was alive with rumours of a warrior girl who would 
save Orleans. 

On the evening of April 29, 1429, Jeanne d’Arc entered the city on horseback. 
Her coat of mail and armour shone in the light of the torches; a white banner fluttered 
over her head. 

“Lead us into battle!” the townspeople cried. Women lifted their small children 
to her saddle. The crowd pressed closer to get a good look at Jeanne. A torch- 
bearer accidentally set fire to her banner. Without dismounting, Jeanne quickly 
and dexterously extinguished the flame. The people began to applaud: everything 
about her seemed wondrous to them. 

The day after Jeanne’s arrival, the city’s militia refused to obey the garrison cap¬ 
tains. A huge crowd assembled in the streets and only waited for a sign from 
Jeanne to plunge into battle. 

While still on the way, Jeanne had sent a letter to Talbot, to be forwarded to 
the King of England, demanding that the keys to all captured French cities and 
towns be returned. She wrote: “If you as the King of the English refuse to do it, 
I, as the military leader, will drive your men from France wherever I catch up 
with them, and they will leave the country whether they want to or not.” The 
letter was not answered. Despite the laws of wartime, the English chained the 
French messenger and sentenced him to death by burning at the stake as a witch’s 
accomplice. Now, when Jeanne had turned up in Orleans, the English soldiers 
were consumed by superstitious horror. They were convinced that Jeanne’s witchcraft 
would inspire the townspeople to launch an offensive. 

On May 4, the long-expected French army arrived from Blois. Its leader, Jean 
Dunois, the Dauphin’s brother, had issued an order to storm the Saint-Loup fortress, 
a fact that was concealed from the militia. But these plans soon became known in Or¬ 
leans. The noise, cries and tolling of bells awakened Jeanne. Learning what had 
happened, she donned her armour and galloped in the direction of the gunfire. 
“Stop!” she cried, upon seeing the retreating French soldiers. “Don’t you dare 
show your backs to the enemy! We will win!” That was Jeanne’s first experience 
of combat, but she immediately rallied the people round her proving herself a natural 
leader. French victory was near. Suddenly, the soldiers saw a large English unit 
coming to the aid of the Saint-Loup garrison. It was then that Jeanne first 
displayed her gift as a military leader. She commanded the militia reserve to turn 
round and point their lances at the enemy lines. 


For a few moments, the adversaries stood facing each other. Then the English 
ranks wavered, and fell back. 

The fighting went on for three hours. Saint-Louis, a strategic citadel, was taken. 
It was the first French victory in the long months of the siege. After it, the 
situation at Orleans changed drastically: the upper reaches of the Loire were in the 
hands of the townspeople. 

Jeanne took part in all military preparations and helped form and train discip¬ 
lined militia units. She frequently visited the brave gunners. The city artillery 
consisted of more than 70 cannon. The very same skilled hands of the city craftsmen 
that had cast them now put them into action. The best of them was Jean, a merry 
lad and joker. The English noticed his skill and made him their prime target. To 
cheat them, Jean made a habit of dropping down as an English cannonball 
burst nearby, and was ostentatiously carried away as a “dead”. “Rising from the dead”, 
he reappeared at the most unexpected places and fired again and again. 

Jeanne’s fame spread far beyond the walls of Orleans. Peasants from far-off 
villages made their way stealthily to the fortress along secret paths under the cover of 
darkness. Jeanne formed these peasants into fresh units. Up to a certain point, the 
nobility bore up, although they looked down disdainfully at people of low birth in their 
army of knights. They did not really trust them. 

On May 5, Jean Dunois, La Hire, and d’Harcourt, the Orleans garrison com¬ 
mander held a council of war. Jeanne was not invited: it was feared that through her, 
the people would learn of the council’s plans. 

The military leaders intended to use the militia to bait the enemy: to put it in the 
main line of artillery fire on the right bank of the Loire, and in the meantime, give 
the knights an opportunity to storm Tourelles. 

Jeanne was told about part of this plan when the council was over, but she saw 
through the deceptions at once. 

“Tell me what you are planning to do. I know how to keep my mouth shut.” 

“Don’t worry, Jeanne,” Dunois replied. “What you’ve heard is the truth. However,” 
he added, “if the English come to their troops’ aid on the other side, we’ll cross the 
river and strike at Tourelles.” 

It was all the girl needed to know. In any case, she had suspected that the 
storming of Tourelles was being discussed: it was essential to compel the enemy to 
raise the siege. The military preparations did not go unnoticed in the town. 

On the morning of May 6, armed craftsmen headed for the city gates, which were 
zealously guarded. D’Harcourt tried to ward the crowd off. 

“I can’t let you through, these are my orders.” 

“How long are you going to exclude us from the real business?” fiercely asked a 
bearded blacksmith with a hammer in his hand. 

“There’s sure to be trouble if the common folk get hold of weapons,” a monk 
standing aside from the crowd muttered. 

Jeanne was sent for. Angrily, she demanded that the gates be opened. “You must be 
wicked men trying to prevent these people from getting out,” she cried. “But, 
whether you wish it or not, they will get out and do what they have to just as well as 
they did last time!” 
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Jeanne d’Arc in combat. 20th-century drawing 


Encouraged by this speech, the crowd surged forward and attacked the soldiers. 
D’Harcourt was forced to give in. Caught up in the general mood and seeing the 
determined faces all around him, he flung the gates open and shouted to the townspeo¬ 
ple: “Come on! I’ll be your captain!” 

The craftsmen began to form units, and were soon joined by the garrison 
soldiers. D’Harcourt and Jeanne headed the column. Later, this event was thus 
described in a chronicle: “And so, with the approval and consent of the citizens of 
Orleans but against the will and the wishes of all the king’s generals and captains, 
Jeanne forced her way out of the city and crossed the Loire.” 

That incident revealed to the townspeople that they were the force that would 
liberate their country from the invaders. 

The war was becoming a truly people’s war. Thousands of men rallied round the 
white banner hoisted by Jeanne d’Arc, a peasant girl from Domremy. 

After a long period of indecision, the council of war decided to storm Tourelles 
on May 7. They were bullied into this decision by the impatient townspeople. 
At dawn, the French troops set off for the ford on the Loire. Armed units of 
towspeople formed a tight circle around Jeanne. She encouraged them: “Take heart! 
Don’t retreat! You’ll be in Tourelles soon!” 

It was already past noon when she propped a scaling-ladder against the fortress 
wall, the first one to do so. At that moment, an arrow pierced her shoulder. But 
a little later, fighting fatigue and pain, Jeanne was helped into her armour again 
and she mounted her horse. 

It suddenly occurred to Jeanne’s loyal friend, Jean d’Aulon, to hoist her white 
banner on the wall of the fortress, which had not yet been captured. He hoped 
that, defending the banner, which the troops perceived as the guarantee of their 
luck in battle, the soldiers would take the ramparts by storm. 

Jean d’Aulon and the soldier, Basque, crawled along the moat with the 
banner in their hands when Jeanne noticed them. 

“But that is my banner!” she cried in surprise and jumped down into the moat. 
A few moments later, the white banner was hoisted on the wall. 

“All this belongs to you! It is yours!” cried Jeanne. 

Seeing the banner over Tourelles, the militia and the garrison soldiers stormed the 
ramparts. 
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Jeanne d’Arc during the storming of 
a fortress. By J. Le. Neveu 


The English, more than 600 strong, retreated through the bridge across the Loire. 
At that moment, the townspeople brought up a barge loaded with sulphur, tar, 
tow and junk, positioned it right under the bridge, poured oil over it and sat it on fire. 
Many English soldiers died on the wooden bridge that went up in flames. Their 
captains, who brought up the rear of the retreating army, were drowned in the 
Loire. Next morning, on May 8, the English surrendered their last positions without 
a fight. 

The siege of Orleans lasted for 209 days, and many people had long ceased 
believing in victory. But only 9 days after Jeanne’s arrival, the city was free. 

This looked like a miracle, a miracle performed by the common people — 
blacksmiths, weavers, armourers and masons inspired by Jeanne d’Arc’s courage 
and confidence in victory. The townspeople she led set an example to the garrison 
soldiers. They compelled them to join in the fighting, and thus emerged victorious. 
A turning point occurred in the Hundred Years War. The French people took the 
liberation of their homeland into their own hands. 

At the pinnacle of fame . May 8 became victory day for the citizens of Orleans 
and a day of celebration in honour of Jeanne d’Arc, who was called the Maid of 
Orleans. 

Immediately after the celebration by the greateful people, Jeanne set off for 
Tours to confer with Dauphin Charles, who took it easy after the victory. Irresolute 
and pressed for money, he had no wish to continue paying his soldiers’ wages, and 
many of them had gone home. In the meantime, Jeanne was determined to keep the 
second promise she had made to the Dauphin: to have him crowned in Reims. It 
had long been a tradition to crown the kings of France in that ancient city. Only 
the ritual of anointing could turn Dauphin Charles de Valois into the legitimate 
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King of France in the minds of the people. A coronation in Reims meant rejecting 
the terms of the Treaty of Troyes, which placed the country under the English crown. 
That was tantamount to declaration of French independence. 

However, before the ceremony could take place, Reims had to be recovered 
from the English. This is what Jeanne intended to do, and this is what the king’s 
advisers opposed. They were concerned about Jeanne’s growing influence on the 
Dauphin, and the love and respect the French people had for her. The all-powerful 
feudal lords were afraid that the Dauphin would cease to be a puppet they could 
easily manipulate. But most of all they were afraid of the common people. 

For the masses, the king was at that time the symbol of free France. They 
believed that he alone was able to protect them from their lord’s atrocities. Jeanne 
voiced their will when she demanded that the Dauphin finish what he had begun: 
the country’s liberation from the English. 

Once, when Charles was alone, Jeanne entered his chamber and said in an agitated 
voice: “Dear Dauphin, enough of long conferences. Leave for Reims immediately 
to accept the crown there.” 

In the meantime, more and more people were assembling under Jeanne’s banner. 
Leaving their homes, peasants joined the army led by the peasant girl. Craftsmen 
outfitted at the expense of fund raised by towns, followed suit. Impoverished 
knights mortgaged their half-ruined family castles, bought new weapons and armour, 
and also joined the ranks of the people’s army. Those who had no money to equip 
themselves, joined as archers and spearmen. 

By late May, the liberation army had about 12,000 men. Jeanne personally 
supervised the admission of new volunteers. Weapons and money for the forthcoming 
campaign were often sent to her personally. Orleans which became the country’s arsenal, 
provided artillery, masons, carpenters and armourers. 

The force assembled under Jeanne’s banner was sufficient to drive all the 
English out of the country. But Commander Georges de la Tremoille was afraid to 
accept all volunteers from among the common people: Jacquerie 1 was still too fresh 
in the aristocrats’ memories. “Who knows? Jeanne may turn into a new Jacques?” he 
thought to himself. 

The towns on the Loire were waging a liberation war relying solely on their 
own strength, and Jeanne decided that they needed help. With a banner in her hands, she 
entered the outskirts of the town of Jargeau at the head of an armed detachment, 
which was soon joined by peasants. In the meantime, the English, who were 
expecting reinforcements, proposed a truce. Negotiators were sent to Jeanne. But she 
brusquely interrupted their speech: “The English better put on their hauberks and leave 
Jargeau if they value their lives!” 

The battle went on and ended in total victory for the French. 

In June, the Dauphin convened a council of war, at which a difference of 
opinion arose. “Not to Reims,” the more cautious participants insisted. “The way 
there lies through Champagne, where there’s an English garrison in every town. The 


1 Name given to the French peasant rising of 1358. The word is derived from the nickname 
for the French peasant, Jacques Bonhomme. 
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towns of Champagne are just waiting for us: the Burgundians have devastated them!” 

“You’ll see that the city fathers will bring us keys to their towns if we promise 
to leave their wealth and their privileges intact,” Regnault de Chartres tried to convince 
the Dauphin. The Archbishopric of Reims used to be among his properties, but 
for the past 15 years his incomes from it had been going to the English. “Now or 
never,” he thought, and said aloud: “The Maid is right. Only a campaign against 
Reims will help us to win the war.” 

At long last, the Dauphin made up his mind. The campaign was to take 
place. The way to Reims was free thanks to the victories of the Loire army led by 
Jeanne. 

After some slight hesitation, the towns of Troyes, Chalon and Reims opened their 
gates to the Dauphin. In Troyes, a few shots were fired at the French army for 
appearance’s sake before the passage freed. As the Dauphin’s troops entered the main 
gate, the Burgundians left by another. A sad sight struck Jeanne: the Burgundians 
were taking French prisoners of war with them, although their king was already 
making his triumphant progress through the city. Enraged, Jeanne raised her sword: 
“Our people are staying here, or not a single Burgundian will leave the town!” 

On an order from her, the gate was closed, and the Dauphin was compelled to 
pay ransom for the prisoners, which he did with extreme reluctance. 

On Jeanne’s insistence, the soldiers were forbidden to plunder the civilians’ 
houses in Reims when the French troops entered the town. 

On June 17, 1429, the Dauphin was crowned in Reims. He promised to rule 
fairly and nobly. A mantle trimmed with ermine was placed on his shoulders over his 
armour. The Archbishop anointed him and placed a precious crown on his head. 
Jeanne, wearing armour, stood by the king’s side. She held the white banner in her 
hands. 

This is how thousands of soldiers, townspeople and peasants who attended 
the coronation ceremony, the triumph of their common cause remembered her. But it 
was still a long way to final victory. During the festivities, the king decided to 
reward Jeanne. 

“Just name your wish,” he said. 

“Your Majesty, I lack for nothing but a good horse, armour and wages for my men. 
But all this I have. However, I should like the peasants of my native village of 
Domremy to be set free taxes.” 

“Your wish is granted,” said Charles reluctantly. 

A short while before the coronation in Reims, Jeanne had dictated a letter to 
the Duke of Burgundy suggesting that he agree to make peace with the king and 
attend the coronation ceremony. The powerful duke concluded a truce with Charles VII 
prompted not so much by Jeanne’s words as by her deeds. 

The betrayal . The courtiers were jealous of Jeanne and frightened by her popular¬ 
ity; no wonder they had long been plotting against her. At the centre of the plot 
stood La Tremoille, the king’s favourite, and Archbishop Regnault de Chartres. These 
two men sought to undermine the king’s trust in Jeanne. “Don’t you think 
that the Maid is too recalcitrant? Haven’t you heard her say she wants to go back to 
her native village? She can’t be allowed to leave, she’s done too much. The peo- 
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pie are devoted to her and will follow her to the end of the world...” they said to 
the king. 

...The guerrilla movement swept over the whole country. In Bretagne, 12,000 
peasants armed themselves with stakes and axes and rose against the English. The 
independence displayed by the people who were actually serfs aroused panic among the 
nobility. In their eyes, the guerrillas were nothing but rebellious clods. 

The growing fame of the peasant girl made Charles VII and his advisers 
increasingly uneasy. The coronation had taken place, and, as far as they were 
concerned, Jeanne’s part in the events was over. A long chain of betrayals was set 
in motion. 

Many times, Jeanne requested the king to let her form an army that would be 
able to liberate Paris, but the king refused. He had made a secret pact with the 
Burgundians that left Paris in their hands. The Duke of Burgundy was granted 
permission to launch a campaign against anyone daring to attack the capital of 
France. Considering the situation, Jeanne’s attempt to storm Paris with a small unit of 
men was sheer madness. In an unequal battle that took place on September 8, 
1429, she was severely wounded. Her appeals to the king were in vain. He did 
not come to her aid, although only seven kilometres separated him from Paris. 

The king remained “loyal” to the terms of his pact with the enemy. In his 
heart, he had already betrayed Jeanne. 

The wounded girl was forced to leave Saint-Denis, a suburb of Paris, whence on 
clear days she could at least see the capital of her France. She was kept under 
house arrest under the excuse of concern for her health, and was forced to remain 
passive for as long as nine months. At last, she could stand it no longer. 

In the spring of 1430, Jeanne disappeared and turned up north of Paris, 
near the Compiegne Fortress besieged by the enemy. On May 23, at the head of a 
unit of faithful supporters (her brother was among them), Jeanne attacked the 
Burgundians, who had numerical superiority. They compelled Jeanne’s forces to retreat 
towards the fortress bridge. In vain did Jeanne try to persuade her men to fight back; 
each moment, the enemy tightened its grip. The last chance for the unit was to force 
its way to the bridge. Hopefully, she turned towards the fortress, but the bridge 
was raised and the gate locked. With a handful of men, Jeanne was trapped 
between the moat and the Burgundian troops. The unit fought to the last. The knights 
hauled the girl down from her horse: their orders were to capture her alive. 

This is how Jeanne was betrayed by her king and Captain Guillaume de Flavy, 
the commandant of the Compiegne Fortress who had been instructed by de la Tremoille 
to get rid of her. 

Captivity , trial and execution. The news that Jeanne had been taken prisoner 
spread throughout France with lightning speed. The people’s sympathy was aroused 
for the Maid of Orleans, whom the king had sacrificed. 

Six months passed since the day Jeanne had been locked up by the Burgundians 
in the round tower of the Beaurevoir Castle. The tower was made of row upon 
monotonous row of somber-looking stones. However, if Jeanne gazed at them long 
enough, she could visualise happy human faces ... But in the morning she was again 
wakened by the guard’s rude shout: “Wake up, you witch!” 
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Meanwhile, the king did nothing to get Jeanne released. He could pay ransom 
for her but failed to do this and let the Burgundians sell the prisoner to the 
English with every appearance of complete indifference. The price they named was 
enormous, equal to that of ransom for a king. It took the English two months to get 
the money together plundering Normandy which they occupied. Still, the King of 
France was silent. Among the prisoners of war captured by the French were famous 
English generals, who could have been exchanged for Jeanne, but the king again 
betrayed his brave “captain”, as he had once called Jeanne. 

In the churches, the people had to listen to the message of Archbishop Reg- 
nault de Chartres who tried to present Jeanne’s plight as her own doing: “She 
has not accomplished what our Lord, God sent her to do but was guided by her own 
will... She refused to listen to advice but acted on her whim.” These words 
pointed to the deep rift between Jeanne and the court. However, it was not pig-headed¬ 
ness that resulted in Jeanne’s defeat at Paris and Compiegne but the king’s failure to 
assist her. Seeking to capture Paris relying solely on the common people, Jeanne fright¬ 
ened and displeased the nobility. But the masses admired her for what she had done. 

When Jeanne learned that she had been sold to the English she began to seek 
death. For days, she refused to eat. On one of the sleepless nights, she jumped 
out of the window of her dungeon, but was found and brought back. She cried out 
in anger and despair: “I’d sooner die than find myself in the hands of the English!” 

Jeanne was in a critical condition when her captors transferred her to the Old 
Castle near Rouen. Now she was kept in an iron cage; a heavy chain bound her 
neck and feet. Even at night there was no peace: she was chained by her waist and 
legs to her bed. English soldiers insulted her, spit in her face and beat her. 

The day of the trial was approaching. The English obviously decided that they 
could say anything they wanted to prove Jeanne a witch. In that case, both her 
victories and the Dauphin’s coronation would appear as the devil’s doing. Jeanne 
was turned over to inquisitors. Presiding at her trial were the theologians of the 
University of Paris with Bishop Cauchon at the head, who were on the side of the 
English. 

On February 20, 1431 Jeanne, still in chains, stood before the judges. There were 
enemies all around her. Not a single supporter of the King of France was allowed to 
testify. From the very beginning of the interrogation, the judges began to interrupt 
and insult Jeanne. 

“Noble lords,” she requested them, doing her best to remain calm, “please do not 
ask me questions all at once...” 

Sixty theologians laid their traps for Jeanne, but her answers were frank and 
even had a measure of ingenuous peasant humour. Common sense never left her. 

Some of the judges began to feel they actually liked the girl. But Cauchon was 
implacable. The English were not about to relent, either. The very thought that the 
“witch” could possibly stay alive enraged them. The English government had spent 
a tremendous amount of money to “purchase” Jeanne. It was just as generous 
when it came to bribing the judges, all of them Frenchmen, with the money stolen 
from France. But the king of England had no intention of wasting money: 
Cauchon was ordered not to drag out the investigation. 
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Testimony began to arrive from Jeanne’s native area, all of it clearly in her 
favour. Soon, Jeanne noticed that neither this testimony nor some of her replies 
were put down in writing. Jeanne had a premonition of death. “I must not take back 
what I’ve said, I must not betray the cause of my life!” she repeated to herself 
during the hours of questioning, which she spent on her feet. 

“Would you like to receive peace from the Duke of Burgundy?” she was asked. 

“Peace can be received only at the end of a spear,” she replied challengingly to 
the judges. 

Hoping that Jeanne, blinded by her hatred for the English, would make a slip and 
“lapse into heresy”, one of the judges asked her with a seeming lack of guile: 

“Does God hate the English?” 

“I know nothing of His love or hatred for the English,” replied the girl, 
sensing a trap, “but I am convinced that they will be driven out of France, except 
those, who will find their death here.” 

Despairing of catching Jeanne in heresy, Cauchon sent his spy disguised as a monk 
to her. The man, Nicolas Loiseleur, was instructed to hear her confession. He said 
he was from the same area as Jeanne and gave her advice that could ruin her 
during the trial. 

The minutes of the trial contain no indication that Jeanne was either tortured 
or beaten, but it is known that she was shown the horrible instruments of torture. 

“Admit that you are a witch and renounce your heretical ideas!” she was told 
again and again. But Jeanne stood firm. 

“Even if you break all my bones and separate my soul from my body, you will 
not get any other answer from me. And if I did, I would always insist that you 
obtained it from me by force.” 

Finally, it was decided to resort to the last and most powerful means of “persuasion”, 
the threat of execution. The terrifying cart reserved for those sentenced to death drove 
up to the prison on a sunny May morning. A hangman wearing a black mask 
drove Jeanne through the whole city to the graveyard. 

Cauchon climbed a pediment. Slowly, in measured tones, he read out the 12 
points of the verdict. 

“A heretic!” the agitated Jeanne exclaimed to herself. “Was it heresy to leave my 
home and defend my country? They consider it heresy that I fought in men’s 
clothes, and that I prophesied victory!” 

The bishop’s voice became more and more stern. The hostile faces of the English 
soldiers swam before Jeanne’s eyes forming a hideous, maliciously laughing 
mask. 

“Commit her to the flames! Burn the heretic!” they cried. 

She put her hands against her ears. Death seemed imminent. But she wanted to live 
and to see her land free from its enemies. She was not yet 20... 

“Renounce your beliefs, Jeanne,” Loiseleur whispered insistently into her ear. 
“Give yourself up to the Church, and you will be saved from the English. Agree to 
wear women’s clothes. They’ll pardon you.” 

“I wish to give myself up to the Church!” she cried out. 

For a moment, the girl truly believed she could be saved and signed the renunciation 
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without even reading it through. As it turned out later, it had been substituted by another 
document, an even more damaging one. 

Cauchon promised to get Jeanne transferred to the church prison and then to 
a convent. But he had no intention of keeping his word. An evil design was forming in 
his mind. His masters, the English, demanded an execution. To justify it, they had to 
catch Jeanne relapsing into her “heretical delusions”. Cauchon had no doubt that 
Jeanne’s renunciation was made in a moment of weakness and that she was already 
regretting it. “The thing to do is to provoke her into protesting, and this is sure to make 
her relapse into heresy,” he thought to himself. “And if she does, she will not escape 
the flames again.” 

Jeanne was returned to the dungeon which she had hoped never again to see, and 
placed into chains. They also shaved her head. 

Jeanne was unable to silence the voice of her conscience which repeated: “How 
could you back down? How could you betray your cause? No, death at a stake is better 
than giving in to these people!” 

...Two days after the renunciation, Rouen was filled with rumours that Jeanne 
was again wearing men’s clothes, and that women’s garments had been taken away from 
her. 

“Who made you do this, Jeanne?” asked the judges entering her cell. 

“I’ve done it of my own free will.” 

“Do you realise that you are going to be burnt at a stake?” 

“I used to be afraid of the flames, but not any longer.” 

“Why have you done this?” 

“I regret my treachery, because the renunciation I signed hoping to save my life 
was treachery.” 

On May 30, 1431, at 8 o’clock in the morning, Jeanne was led out of the prison. 
A hangman slowly drove her to the execution ground in the Old Market Square. 
Grief-stricken people thronged the streets to bid her the last farewell. Some cried 
out: “She is suffering for us!” 

Hundreds of peasants and craftsmen from Rouen’s outskirts came to see Jeanne 
off on her last journey. 

One hundred and twenty English soldiers were stationed along the road, and 800, 
in the square where the execution was to take place. 

...Jeanne was made to stand on a high scaffold. The hum of many voices nearly 
drowned out the last hypocritical phrases of the sermon: “Go with peace, Jeanne. 
The Church can do no more to save you.” 

The judge was going to read out the verdict, but the English soldiers shoved him 
aside and hurried the executioner: “Do your duty!” 

Women began to sob. The flames and the smoke hid Jeanne from the people’s 
eyes. The last they saw of her was her proud stance. Her eyes were dry. 

Her love for France proved stronger than the flames. As time passed, her memory 
glowed stronger and brighter in the hearts of the common people. They completed the 
liberation of their country begun by the peasant girl from the village of Domremy. 
Jeanne d’Arc became the symbol of the struggle for a united and independent France. 
A wave of partriotism swept the English out of the country. 
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The verdict of history. The ashes of the burned “heretic” were scattered over 
the Seine and her heart, which the flames did not touch, was thrown into the 
river to prevent it from becoming an object of popular worship. 

A quarter of a century passed, but Jeanne lived on in the grateful hearts of the 
people for whom she had died. 

After winning the Hundred Years War in 1453, Charles VII, prompted by 
political considerations, decided in 1456 to declare Jeanne not guilty of heresy thus 
vindicating himself in the eyes of the people. He ordered Jeanne’s case reopened. 
Hundreds of people were questioned. Many, who had testified against Jeanne moved 
either by fear or gain, took back their slanderous and false testimony. As for the 
peasants of Domremy, the townspeople of Vaucouleurs and Jeanne’s former soldiers, 
they repeated what they had said 25 years earlier using almost the same words. 
Their testimony, which spoke of genuine love for Jeanne, has come down to us in the 
form of the minutes of the two trials of Jeanne d’Arc. 

The verdict passed in Rouen was declared a judicial error, and the 12 charges 
against her, groundless. 

The final verdict read: “We revoke the earlier verdicts. We declare the above- 
named Jeanne and her relatives cleared of disgrace.” 

In actual fact, Jeanne did not need to be acquitted. History itself has made her 
immortal. She had already become a legend, but not even a legend could compare to 
the true story of her heroism and her martyrdom. Jeanne awakened the national 
spirit of resistance, which helped the people to drive out the English. Her name 
became their battle-cry. 


Louis XI 

H long cavalcade of knights was moving along the road to Reims. Loud voices, 
laughter, the sounds of horses’ hooves and neighing, rich garments, the 
harness glittering in the sun and the knights’ richly adorned weaponry 
combined to give the procession a festive and gay air. 

On that summer day in 1461, the Duke of Burgundy Philip the Good, 
and his retinue were escorting the new king, Louis XI, to Reims for the 
coronation ceremony. 

The king himself, dressed much more modestly than the rest, sank into reverie and 
seemed to look ahead with an absent gaze. He was thinking of his youth. Ambition 
had driven him, then a lad of 17, to head the plot hatched by the feudal nobility 
against his father, the king. The conspiracy was unsuccessful. 

Louis had to leave for his province, Dauphine. 1 Since that time, he had not seen his 
father even once but was constantly at odds with him leading new conspiracies of 
nobles against him. Finally, to escape his father’s reprisals, he fled to his uncle 
Philip the Good, the powerful Duke of Burgundy. 

There was always merry-making at Philip’s court: celebrations, feasts and 
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tournaments — contests of knights displaying their military prowess — never seemed to 
end. Philip’s son, Charles especially stood out from the crowd by his courage and 
precocity. History calls him “the Bold”, but his contemporaries preferred the 
epithet “reckless”. 

However, the nobility assembled at Philip’s court not only to feast and take part in 
tournaments. They were concerned about the consolidation of the royal power towards 
the end of the Hundred Years War. Plans to undermine it were being hatched at the 
Burgundian court. It was that which led the duke to welcome the conspiring prince. 

Louis recollected all this on his way to Reims, where he was being escorted by the 
King’s sworn enemies. On the point of being crowned, yesterday’s plotter felt weighed 
down by the same cares that had lain like a burden on his father’s shoulders and that 
were responsible for his premature death. 

Sullenly observing his companions from under drawn brows, Louis concluded 
that his interests were henceforth closely linked with the struggle for the unity of the 
French kingdom. 


A group of mounted men halted by a bridge spanning a picturesque river. Tired 
horses and dusty clothes revealed that a long distance was behind them. One of the 
travellers removed his old felt hat, shook out his long gray waistcoat and said: 

“You are coming with me, cousin. And you enter the town through the main gate, 
get everything ready for me, but make sure that no one gets wind of my arrival before 
we are good and ready.” 

The man in the gray waistcoat and his “cousin” left the group, crossed the bridge, 
walked through the city gate and were soon lost in the motley crowd of people 
flooding the market square. Their attention was drawn by a merchant with a broad, 
thick beard. His ankle-length velvet caftan was trimmed with fur. An embroidered 
purse was fastened to his belt, as was the fashion of the time. Judging by his remarks he 
had recently returned from Paris. 

“Well, and have you seen the new king?” one of the men listening to his 
story asked. The others fell silent and listened attentively. 

“No, I haven’t,” replied the merchant. “They say he is travelling from town to 
town with a small retinue and sets new laws everywhere. He’s dismissed his old 
advisers and replaced them with new men, some of them not even of noble birth.” 

“And is it true that he’s given the citizens of Paris the right to arm themselves?” 

“It is,” said the merchant approvingly. “And not only that. He’s confirmed all the 
rights the guilds used to have. I’ve heard he even dresses like the rest of the 
townspeople.” 

“Maybe the cities will find life easier under King Louis, and the lords will ease the 
pressure a bit,” said the merchant. 

“Is trade brisk here?” asked the man in the gray waistcoat. 

The merchant sighed. “Our duke’s all but ruined us all,” he said. “The other day 
he demanded more money, for his daughter’s wedding this time.” 

“His son was here some time ago,” another man added. “He took all the armour 
I’d made and paid me nothing.” 









At that moment; a man whom no one seemed to know looked around him warily and 
hurried up to the man in the gray waistcoat. 

“Your Majesty, everything’s ready,” he said in a low voice. 

“Did you hear that!” the merchant exclaimed in a puzzled voice when the man in the 
gray waistcoat walked off. “He called him His Majesty!” 

“Come on,” said someone, “what would a king do in our market square?” 

But the visitors to the town were indeed King Louis XI and Tristan l’Ermite, the 
leader of the Paris merchants, who quickly became known as the king’s right hand. 

“Well, cousin, did you hear what they said?” Louis asked Tristan. “The townspeople 
are on my side. With their aid, I’ll probably be able to take the lords down a notch or 
two!” 

At dawn, next day, having seen everyone they wanted to see, the king and his 
companions unobtrusively left the town. 


In a semi-dark chamber of the Amboise Castle, Louis XI was composing a reply to 
Sforza, the duke of Milan. The Italian politician had given the king a lesson in how to 
drive wedges between his enemies sowing dissent among them, to adroitly use their 
quarrels and provoke conflicts among them. 

The king had a large army of secret agents and spies. Their activities, as well as 
bribery, cunning and flattery, helped Louis get rid of the powerful feudal lords who 
were hampering him in his effort to unite France. Remembering the old saying that one 
lost battle can undo years of hard work, Louis tried to reach his ends through guile and 
cunning. 

Soon after Louis XI’s coronation, Charles the Bold formed the League of the 
Public Weal embracing the feudal nobility hostile to the king. The League members 
declared that they were prepared to depose the tyrant king to defend their freedom. 
However, the lofty phrases served only to disguise their real intention to keep France 
fragmented so as to retain their unlimited power over their domains. 

Louis’s letter to the Duke of Milan summed up the outcome of the struggle — 
the destruction of the League. Towards the conclusion of the letter, Louis thought 
that neither craftiness nor money would have secured him victory if it were not for 
the support of the bulk of the country’s population. 

A rustling sound brought the king out of his meditations. The curtains parted to 
admit a short man with a long nose and thin lips dressed simply all in black. His small 
eyes, which shone with intelligence and shrewdness intently regarded the king. He 
held a tray with shaving gear and a towel. It was the king’s barber Olivier, nicknamed the 
Devil, Louis’s favourite and trusted adviser. Louis had surrounded himself with people 
of humble birth and trusted them. As for his barber, Louis understood him at a glance. 

“So there’s news,” he said putting the unfinished letter aside and closing his tired 
eyes for a moment. Olivier remained silent for a moment, then said: 

“Charles the Bold is again plotting against you, Your Majesty. I know this from 
a Burgundian who can be trusted. I’m paying him well.” And Olivier proceeded to 
snave the king. 

Louis fell to thinking. The barber knew that nothing must disturb him. He finished 
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his work and moved quietly away to a window waiting for his master to say some¬ 
thing. 

“All right, cousin,” said the king at last. “Have Tristan and Balue come here, I’d like 
to know what they think about all this.” 

A little later, the “Devil” returned accompanied by Cardinal Balue and Tristan 
l’Ermite. Louis’s normally loud and resonant voice sounded husky and low. 

“The Burgundian is planning to rise against us. I know that he is supported by my 
brother and that nearly all dukes and counts are on his side. They have a large army. 
What would you suggest, cousins?” 

“I’d like to catch Charles and execute him, or put him in a cage,” said Tristan 
grimly. 

“But that’s impossible and you know it,” Louis replied. 

“And what do you think, Your Grace?” the king asked Balue, a tall and portly 
white-haired man dressed in a silk scarlet robe lined with ermine. 

“I would advise a meeting with Charles,” replied the Cardinal. 

“Do you seriously believe that Charles will agree to come here?” asked the king 
skeptically. 

“He will be happy to receive you in Burgundy, Your Majesty.” 

“But can you guarantee the king’s safety?” asked Olivier speaking for the first 
time. 

“If he gives his word of honour not to make an attempt on the king’s life he is sure to 
keep it: his standards of knightly honour are high enough.” 

Charles the Bold, who after the death of his father, Philip the Good, became the 
Duke of Burgundy, was Louis’s principal enemy. His lands, which were vast, almost 
bordered on Paris forming a wedge between the king’s properties and Germany. The 
existence of the vast duchy was fraught with danger for France. Had Charles proved 
amenable, unification of the country would have become much easier. 

The idea of a face-to-face encounter with Charles appealed to Louis. He had 
great confidence in his diplomatic gifts. The town of Peronne was chosen as the meeting 
place. Charles gave his word of honour that the king would be safe. Louis left for Pe¬ 
ronne with only a small retinue, which included Olivier, Tristan, Cardinal Balue, a 
learned adviser, Philip Commynes, and a small guard unit. No one suspected that the 
king’s treasurer, de Bon, was carrying a substantial sum of money, tens of thousands 
of livres to be used to bribe Charles’s courtiers. 

Louis XI looked puny by the side of Charles the Bold, a tall and powerfully built 
man. His large head sat nobly on his strong neck. He looked straight at his interlocutor 
with his lively eyes, and his square chin spoke of stubbornness. 

Louis was quartered in a small but well-fortified castle. 

Charles the Bold gave a magnificent feast in honour of his high guest. Returning to 
his castle after the festivities, Louis sank wearily into a chair. His retinue stood round 
him. 

“Too many enemies,” said the king in a low voice. “This will not end well.” He began 
to name the guests present at the feast and was unable to think of a single well-wisher. He 
had taken away their lands from some of them, deliberately or inadvertently insulted 
others, and suspected yet others of treachery passing them on to Tristan to be questioned 
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and tortured. Some had managed to escape. The people whom Louis had offended 
were assured of a welcome at Charles the Bold's court. 

Suddenly, Olivier burst into the room crying: 

“Your Majesty, we are lost! Liege has rebelled!'’ 

“What do you mean, when did it happen?" Louis shouted in great terror, his face 
growing deathly pale. 

“Charles has just got news of this. He is enraged and says he’ll throw us all into 
prison!" 

“What shall we do?” The king jumped out of his chair and began prowling the 
room. “Do you think he’ll really do it?" 

Liege was a large city in the valley of the Maas with many crafts and a brisk trade. 
Like the other towns and cities of Flanders, it was part of the Duchy of Burgundy. The 
dukes, who were constantly in need of money for their large armed retinues and 
military campaigns, infringed on the privileges of towns and extracted exorbitant taxes 
from the craftsmen and the merchants. Striving for independence, the cities rebelled 
against the dukes, especially since Louis XI encouraged them. His agents, disguised as 
merchants, monks and vagabond gipsies, roamed the cities of Burgundy inciting 
discontent. In Liege, these agents had long promised the citizens the king’s assistance 
in event of rebellion. But Louis had no way of knowing that it would flare up during his 
stay in Peronne. The untimely revolt made his position critical. Knowing Charles’s hot 
temper, he had every reason to fear for his life. 

Indeed, the news of the revolt infuriated Charles. Learning that Louis had promised 
Liege his support, he decided to make the king his prisoner for life. Guards were posted 
all around the castle, and not a single member of Louis’s retinue was allowed to 
leave. It was captivity. The tense silence and the unbearable mood of suspense was 
suddenly broken by the voice of Philip Commynes: 

“I can’t help thinking of the idea Your Majesty once voiced: ‘He who does not 
know how to dissemble does not know how to rule.”’ 

“Continue!” said the king in a barely audible voice. 

“It seems that he who dissembles is laying a trap for himself." 

His head bent low, the king was silent for a long time. At last he said: 

“One always has to pay for an error of judgement or a miscalculation, for a 
pretence that has been seen through... The thing is to pay with the other’s interests and 
the other’s lives, and then who knows we may still triumph!" 

He kneeled and began to pray. Then he said, rising: 

“Well, cousins, it looks as though we’ll get out of this mousetrap all right. The ad¬ 
visers have explained to Charles that, by arresting the king who is his guest, he will 
trigger off such resentment that war would become imminent. Charles has decided to 
let me go, but on harsh terms. I’ve been forced to accept them." Making a nervous 
movement with his shoulders and smiling, Louis went on: “All right, the princes will get 
their lands back... After all, we can always take them away again. We’ve got to get out of 
here, and then we’ll see who’ll laugh last.” 

“But, Your Majesty, what about Liege?" asked Olivier unexpectedly. “It is waiting 
for you to come to its aid. It has written on its banners ‘Long live the King of 
France!”’ 
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Royal court session. Miniature by Jean Foucquet. France, 15th cent . 
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“Oh, Liege... Well, there’s nothing we can do there, cousin,” said the king sharply, 
shooting a glance at Olivier. His eyes, hidden under the overhanging brows, flashed 
angrily. “I’ll have to suppress the revolt together with Charles. No price is too high to 
escape imprisonment. It’s more important than the fate of Liege!” 

“This is what it means ‘to pay with others’ interest and others’ lives’, my friend,” 
said Commynes to Olivier. 
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Making a weary jesture with his hand, Louis said: “I'm sleepy, leave me. You stay, 
Olivier.” Turning to Tristan and pretending to have just remembered, Louis said, 
suppressing a yawn: “There’s a job waiting for you, cousin. After we leave here, Cardi¬ 
nal Balue will have to be put in a cage as a traitor.” 

The suppression of Liege was a bloodbath. Charles gave orders not to take prisoners 
but to kill everyone, women and children included. Those who escaped were caught. 

On his return to Paris, Louis convened the Assembly of Notables 1 in Tours, 
which released the king from the promises he had made in Peronne. The Notables 
justified their decision by referring to the fact that the king was forced to give them 
under duress... 



Nearly ten years passed after the events in Peronne. Many things changed since that 
time. But Louis XI’s principal foe Charles the Bold, was not to be subdued. His life’s 
ambition was to establish a Burgundian kingdom independent of both France and 
Germany. Thus, Charles pressed forth even when the chances for success were slim. 
Now he got bogged down fighting the Swiss, who smashed his army in several battles. 
Discouraged by his defeats, many of his allies defected and sided with the King of 


Louis XI and his courtiers receiving an embassy. Miniature , 15th 
cent. 

France. Louis himself skillfully capitalised on Charles’s recklessness and lack of subtlety 
and intrigued against him, bribed his generals and set the Swiss against him. 


A group of persons summoned to act as a deliberative body. 
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The Kingdom of France was growing stronger incorporating formerly independent 
duchies and counties. Louis stopped at nothing to unite France. His brother, to whom 
Gienue and Poitou had belonged, was dead, and his lands passed on to the French 
crown. It was rumoured that Louis XI himself engineered his brother’s death, having fed 
him a poisoned pear. The marriages of the king’s daughters also augmented his 
possessions. The elder, Anne, was married to Bougie, heir of the Bourbon house, which 
possessed land in the heart of France. Now it also became the king’s property. As for the 
younger daughter, Joanna, the prince of Orleans was forced to marry her when she was 
only 9 years old. 


One winter morning, Louis XI was walking along a narrow, dark castle passageway. 
He had just inspected his large kennel in the company of his huntsmen. The king was 
fond of hunting — it was probably his only entertainment. Louis was distressed: his 
favourite borzoi bitch died the day before. 

“Your Majesty, new books have arrived from the printing house,” Olivier reported 
in a hushed voice and clapped. A servant entered and placed the books on the table, 
expensive edition of the Holy Scriptures that had just left the hand of the famous 
Ulrich Herings- a highly skilled craftsman from Germany. 

The first printing presses appeared in France under Louis XI, who was fascinated 
by the new invention. Inspecting the books and commenting on the illustrations and 
types, the king had the merchant awaiting an audience summoned. Entering the room, 
the latter bowed deferentially to the king and kissed his hand, “So the weavers of 
Lyons have begun to manufacture silks as I had ordered them to? Just show me the 
samples.” 

Bowing again, the merchant untied a small bundle and produced several pieces of 
silk that glittered with all the colours of the rainbow. The king squinted examining the 
fabric against the light and tested them for strength. 

All of a sudden, hurried steps echoed along the passageway. A messenger? The 
king glanced inquiringly at Olivier, who made a hasty exit and soon returned with a 
scroll in his hand, which he gave to the king. Louis hastily unrolled it and began to 
read. His face cleared and he looked more cheerful. 

“Holy Mother of God! Do you know what it says, my friend Olivier?” Louis 
was brimming over with delight. “My dear relative Charles has finally broken his neck. 
He was killed fighting the Swiss near Nancy. My loyal Campobasso struck just 
in time!” 

Campobasso was one of Charles’s generals, who had been brided by Louis to 
defect in the midst of combat. 

“Well, Olivier, that was the last of my more formidable enemies,” the king went on. 
“Have the messenger who has brought such felicitous news suitably rewarded.” 

Thus in 1477 Charles the Bold met his end, and the bulk of Burgundy was incorpo¬ 
rated into France. The country’s unification was, by and large, completed. 

Louis XI’s power was virtually boundless. All France was his. His enemies were 
routed, the country was no longer threatened with devastating internecine wars, and 
became the strongest European state. 
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A high-born lady’s outfit. 
Mid-12th cent. 



The trials and tribulations aged the king. White-haired and dressed in old shabby 
clothes, he feverishly paced his rooms with small steps. His plain, beardless face with 
a large crooked nose was deeply lined. Only his eyes looked as maliciously and pierc¬ 
ingly from under overhanging brows as ever and if anything, he was even more 
ruthless towards his enemies. He no longer travelled all over France as he used to 
do, and stopped visiting his castles, going on pilgrimages, and hunting. He spent 
most of his time in his favourite castle not far from Tours in the Loire valley. It was 
a veritable fortress built of gray stone overgrown with lichen in places and surrounded 
by three rings of turreted walls. Somber pointed towers were sharply silhouetted 
against the blue sky. The castle was surrounded by a moat filled with water. The 
creaky suspension bridge led to the heavy iron gate with strong locks. 



The king and his courtiers 
looking at new books. Mi¬ 
niature, 15th cent. 


Trous-de-loup (wolfs holes) and traps dotted the dense forest around the castle, 
and anyone trying to make his way there was sure to meet with a sad fate. Corpses 
hung on trees, with the king’s emblem, a lily, cut out on their trunks to indicate that 
the execution had been performed following a royal command. That was the job of 
Tristan and his assistants, who did away with everyone whom the king suspected of 
crimes against the crown. 
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In his more dismal hours, Louis visited the prisoners. Accompanied by Olivier 
and Tristan, he descended to the damp dungeons, where the prisoners were kept in 
strong iron cages barely high enough to allow them to straighten up. The cages were 
three steps long and two steps wide. Cardinal Balue had spent ten years in one and was 
released on Louis XI’s order, an old and blind man. 

Louis made his way among the cages looking at the prisoners, holding a torch 
close to their faces, and carried on a loud conversation with his companions pre¬ 
tending that he did not hear the pleading and the moans of the suffering men. 

The king closely followed the trials and personally signed the verdicts, which 
were usually harsh. Often, locking himself up in his library, he spent hours studying 
the laws with a view to drawing up a single code to be used throughout the country. 
But he died leaving this work unfinished. 


This indefatigable but ruthless man had managed to accomplish a great deal. He 
overcame the country’s fragmentation. No one dared offer his services to England or 
conclude deals with the German emperor without the king’s permission. Henceforth, 
he alone had the right to declare war or conclude peace. 

Only the king was entitled to negotiate with foreign powers, receive ambassadors 
and send France’s representatives to foreign courts. The time had passed when each 
liege lord considered himself, and was independent and all-powerful. This led the 
townspeople and the peasants to support the autocracy which had put an end to the 
internecine wars that were such a heavy burden on the common people. 

But a peasant’s life was still hard, and the nobility’s privileges and interests 
were, as always, protected by the crown. Besides, Louis XI’s reforms had to be 
financed by the people. The cities supported the king giving him money and soldiers, 
and that was also a financial burden. 

Being a far-sighted man, Louis XI realised that the way to ensure France’s con¬ 
solidation and progress rested on the growth of cities, on their wealth, and on the 
advancement of trade and the crafts. He induced many skilled Italian craftsmen to come 
to work in France. 

His plans were gaining in scope, but he had no strength left to carry them through. 
Louis XI died on August 30, 1483. 


The Royal Courier 

a travel adventure. On June 8, 1467, a horseman in a black cloak was 
galloping along one of France’s numerous country lanes from Liege to 
Paris. Wind tore at his cloak; the horse’s hooves sent mud flying 
about. 

The road circled an alder thicket. Suddenly, the bushes parted and 
several armed ragamuffins blocked the rider’s path shouting “Stop!” 
They tried to grasp his horse by the bridle. 

The horseman was well armed. He had a heavy sword, and a short dagger was at- 
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tached to his belt. He wore a hauberk under his cloak and held a round shield in his 
left hand. Noticing all this, one of the ragged men took off his hat, and, bowing low, 
said: 

“Noble lord, we are not highwaymen but merely men of Baron de Meilland, the 
owner of the land upon which you are treading. He has given orders to collect a tax 
from every traveller. Please pay.” 

The rider was in a hurry; he paid the required sum without a murmur and 
prepared to continue on his way. However, two of the men still held his horse by the 
bridle. 

“What now?” he inquired impatiently. 

“Please permit us, noble lord, to escort you to the Golden Sun Inn, where you 
will spend the night. In the morning, the blacksmith will shoe your horse, and the 
saddler'll mend your saddle.” 

“Thank you, my good men,” answered the rider touched by such concern, “but 
I intend to travel through the night. My horse is well shod, and my saddle doesn’t need 
to be mended.” 

“Oh noble lord, we beg you to follow us. These are our lord’s orders. The inn¬ 
keeper, blacksmith and saddler share their profits with him, and he allows them to live 
on his land in turn.” 

“Well, he’s not going to get any money out of me,” cried the rider and moved his 
horse at the men. 

They jumped away and prepared for a fight. They were armed with cudgels, daggers 
and axes attached to long handles endling with hooks. This weapon could cut like a 
knife, pierce like a spear, while the hooks were used for hauling down the mounted 
enemy from his horse. Two of the ragamuffins hooked the rider and pulled. The man 
made his horse rear. Then, holding a dagger in his left hand, he raised his sword 
above his head with his right, sounded a battle-cry and led his horse against his ene¬ 
mies. 

He was one against many, yet he was about to win, when one of Baron de Meilland’s 
men armed with a herquebus, who had hitherto been busy arranging his gun on a tripod 
and lighting the wick, called to his companions: “Watch out!” and fired. The bullet 
went through one of the rings of the rider’s hauberk. The wounded man began to 
lose strength by the minute and was only able to ward off the blows using his shield 
and dagger. 

His position was becoming desperate. Suddenly, there was a clatter of hooves and 
a loud voice cried: “Hold on, sir, hold on!” A group of armed men galloped towards 
the site of the skirmish. Baron de Meilland’s men stood stock still for a moment, then 
exchanged scared looks and made a dash for the thicket. 

The unit’s leader, a smartly dressed young man with a cheerful and open face 
galloped up to the rider and asked with every appearance of concern: 

“Are you wounded, sir?” 

“It’s nothing,” the rider replied. “My wound is not serious. I’ve just lost a lot of 
blood. What is your name, my noble saviour?” 

“Gaston de Brienne,” the young man replied. “I’m a royal courier.” 

The rider made an awkward bow. He was about to faint. 










“My name is Count de Foix,” he said in a barely audible voice. “Could you 
help me find an inn, de Brienne?” 

The Golden Sun Inn . Darkness was descending swiftly. A sharp wind began to blow, 
clouds hid the sun and there was a distant rumble of thunder. 

“Damn it!” Gaston muttered. “If it starts raining we’ll drown in this mud!” But 
just at that moment he felt that his horse was no longer slipping in the liquid mud but 
trod on much firmer ground. “Glory be to God!” he exclaimed. “We’ve reached 
the king’s road. Cheer up, sir, it’s not long now.” 

“Most of the roads were at that time too narrow for even two carts, and the empty 
cart was obliged to give way to the loaded one. As distinct from such roads, the king’s 
road was so wide that, as the saying went, “a bride could pass without brushing a 
funeral procession”. 

The group of men was making slow progress because the count was rapidly losing 
strength. Suddenly, a strange spectacle met their eyes: a young peasant was digging up 
the road, and a short distance away, two more men were trying to dislodge a large 
boulder. 

“What do you think you are doing, you dolts?” yelled Gaston de Brienne reining in 
his horse. 

“We are only doing what Baron de Meilland has ordered us to do,” replied the 
peasant. 

“He told you to mess up the road?” 

“That’s right, sir.” 

“But what on earth for?” 

“To make the travellers jolt more,” the man replied. “Anything that falls from 
a cart becomes the property of whoever owns the land. As the saying goes, ‘What’s 
fallen down from the cart is lost,’ So the Baron had us dig up the road. Driving 
over such ruts,” here, he surveyed the results of his work with something like 
pride, “one’s sure not to just lose one’s goods but break down one’s cart, as 
well!” 

Gaston de Brienne gave the peasant a close look. 

“Haven’t I seen you right on this spot in the spring? But then you were repairing 
this road.” 

“Right you are,” said another peasant, an older man. “We are serfs, and this 
road is our corvee. Each spring, when we should be working on our own plots, we have 
to repair the roads and bridges. And in sumer, our master the baron commands us 
to undo what we’ve done. And this, year in and year out.” The peasant sighed and 
resumed work. 

Gaston de Brienne and his companions moved on. Gaston de Brienne thought of the 
great amount of work that went into maintaining the roads and how necessary were 
these links between towns and between countries. Without them, rulers would get 
no news about the neighbouring states and would not be able to govern their pro¬ 
vinces, collect taxes, build fortresses and wage wars. Merchants would know nothing 
about prices at fairs and would not trade with other cities or states while craftsmen 
would not exchange the secrets of their trade and new inventions. Students would 
not move from one university to another driven by a desire to learn, and knowledge 
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would not be accumulated. Pilgrims would not travel to holy places and would not 
bring back wonderful stories of far-off countries... 

Finally, they reached the inn, a two-storey stone building with turrets at the 
corners and a balcony running along the second floor, which could be reached by 
a broad wooden staircase from the street. The signboard over the front door featured 
something like a yellow octopus. 

“So this is the Golden Sun Inn,” uttered Count de Foix with an effort and added 
with a forced smile: “The bloody baron managed to make me stay here.” 

One of Gaston de Brienne’s men dismounted and, seizing the knocker, shaped like 
a lion’s head, knocked on the huge, heavy door of the inn, which would have been 
more appropriate in a fortress. 

The door opened with a crack and the inn-keeper, a fat man with a sullen face 
wearing a dirty white apron, peeped out. He regarded the visitors with a wary and 
unfriendly stare and did not hasten to open the door. 

“What’s the matter with you, my good man?” inquired Gaston de Brienne sternly. 
“Have you suddenly become paralysed? Aren’t you going to let us in?” 

The inn-keeper collected himself. Bowing low, he flung the door open. His broad 
face was made even broader by his smile. 

“Welcome, sirs,” he said letting the travellers in and locking the door carefully 
behind them. “Times are bad, there are many evil people about. One has to be careful: 
you just can’t let anyone into the house.” 

He led his visitors to the main room, which doubled as a kitchen. It was dimly lit by 
the coals smouldering in the hearth. 

“How dark it is here!” said Gaston de Brienne. “Why don’t you throw some straw in¬ 
to the fire?” 

The inn-keeper went out without a word and reappeared a moment later carrying 
a heap of straw in his arms, which he threw into the fire. Bright flames leaped up, and 
the room was filled with a flickering yellow light. The visitors saw that it was fairly 
spacious with a low ceiling and a black-and-red-tiled floor. The jutting beams were 
painted red and black to match the floor, and the window panes secured by leather 
loops had waxed paper drawn tightly over them. 

To Count de Foix, the light given out by the burning straw seemed blinding. 
He shielded his eyes with his hand and staggered. Gaston de Brienne supported him. 

“Quick, my good man!” he cried. “We must get him to bed!” 

“Margo!” the inn-keeper called. An emaciated old woman wearing wooden clogs 
came into the room. “Lead the guests to the bedroom.” 

The old woman showing the way, de Brienne and one of his men carefully carried 
the count to the bedroom. The inn-keeper, a torch in his hand, brought up the rear. 

Suddenly, he rushed ahead, grabbed the old woman by the shoulder and hissed: 
“You old witch! Where are you taking our guests?” 

The old woman stopped, gave her master a scared look and motioned to an open 
door from behind which light was falling into the corridor. 

Taking no notice of the inn-keeper’s confusion, de Brienne and his companion 
carried the count into the room, which was dominated by a huge bed with a bed- 
curtain. They carefully lowered the count onto it. De Brienne bandaged his wound 
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displaying skill and deftness. The count opened his eyes, thanked de Brienne and sank 
into a deep sleep. 

“Please send up my supper here,” said de Brienne. “The count must not be left 
alone.” 

The inn-keeper shuffled slowly away. In the doorway, he stopped and said 
relctantly: 

“You’d better move to another room, sir.” 

“Rubbish!” said de Brienne. “This room has what the count needs most — a bed, 
and it is wide enough to accommodate both of us. Better see to it that my men are 
properly taken care of for the night.” 

“They can sleep in the barn,” the inn-keeper replied. “We had a fire here recently, 
and nearly all the rooms were burned out. It’s more convenient in the barn. You are my 
only guests at the moment.” 

Half an hour later, de Brienne heard the door creak downstairs. Then came the 
sound of the bolt being shot. 

The inn-keeper was locking the door behind de Brienne’s men. 

A watch-maker. Some time in the night, de Brienne and Count de Foix were 
awakened by an ear-splitting thunderclap. It was followed by lightning and another 
rumble, so loud that de Brienne instinctively bent his head, and Count de Foix crossed 
himself. The window was flung open. Then pane knocked against the wall, and de 
Brienne had to jump out of bed to close it. Suddenly, he noticed a thin shaft of light 
crossing the yard which fell from the window of the room next door. 

“But the inn-keeper said we were the only guests,” he thought to himself. At that ve¬ 
ry moment, through the noise made by the rain and the wind, he heard the inn-keeper’s 
voice coming up from the yard: 

“Hush! You don’t want to make the royal courier’s servants!” 

“It looks as though this is a den of thieves and highwaymen,” said de Brienne 
returning to the bed. “I’ve heard inn-keepers often work hand-in-glove with thieves 
and rob their guests together.” 

“I’ve also heard of such things,” replied the count. “But,” he added light-heartedly, 
“I don’t care because I’ve got nothing that is worth stealing.” 

At this point, they heard stealthy steps, a soft knock somewhere very near, and 
the inn-keeper’s voice: “Open the door, it’s me, the inn-keeper.” 

The door creaked, there was a sound of struggle and a strangled cry: “Help! 
Help!” 

De Brienne and the count rushed out into the corridor. The door of the room next 
to theirs was wide open, a large trunk, its lid raised, was standing in the middle of the 
room, and the inn-keeper and one of the robbers were bending over it. Another man 
was brandishing a dagger and glaring at two frightened men huddled in a corner. 
One, a tradesman by the look of him, was pale with fear. He was trying to call for help 
in a muffled voice. The other, an old man in a black waistcoat, was intently watching 
the inn-keeper and the robber rummaging in the trunk. 

“Be careful, for God’s sake, be careful!” he was imploring them. “Don’t damage the 
mechanism!” 

“What’s going on here?” de Brienne roared. 
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The inn-keeper started and dropped the box he had just taken out of the trunk. 
The old man in black closed his eyes and gave out a long moan. 

The inn-keeper exchanged glances with his accomplices and, seeing that they were 
not about to challenge two armed men, cried: 

“I heard a noise and came up here to see if everything was all right, and... Off 
with you, you rascals,” he shouted at the other men. “I won't have my guests robbed!” 

The robbers slid out the door and scuttled down the steps. 

De Brienne and Count de Foix were about to rush after them, but were distracted 
by the old man’s pitiful moans- He was kneeling by the trunk holding up a small 
cylinder-shaped object, now clutching it against his chest, now putting it against his 
ear. 

“Woe is me!” he exclaimed. “The work of many years has all been in vain!” 

“What’s happened, sir?” asked de Brienne. “What can we do to help you?” 

“No one can help me!” the man groaned. “This,” — here he showed the object 
to de Brienne, “is a mechanical watch, a technical masterpiece. I made it myself, but 
this vile man,” here the man rose from his knees and pointed at the inn-keeper, 
“dropped it and it broke.” 

The inn-keeper, who had been edging towards the door, made a hasty exit. 

The old man was helped onto a bench and told the following story interrupting 
it with sighs and moans: 

“Many years ago, as a vagabond apprentice, I found myself in the good, old city 
of Niirnberg. It was early morning and the city was still asleep. The deserted streets 
led me to a square, and I sat down on the cathedral’s steps to have a bit of rest. All 
of a sudden, right above my head, there was a gritting sound and then the sound of 
trumpets playing. I jumped up and, raising my head, saw the famous Niirnberg cathedral 
clock. Its face was on the very top of the tower, and underneath, the figure of the 
enthroned emperor surrounded by his courtiers was installed in a niche. From below, the 
figures looked very small. Suddenly, the courtiers began to revolve around the emperor 
bowing their heads low before him to the sound of the trumpets playing. Then the 
trumpets fell silent, the clock chimed and the figures stopped. 

“I spent the whole day in the square enjoying the wonderful spectacle anew each 
hour, and by the evening, my decision to become a watch-maker was unshakeable. I 
was lucky. Niirnberg had a guild of hour-glass-makers. I joined as an apprentice 
and soon displayed such talent and diligence that a year later my teacher allowed me 
to powder and sift the marble which is used in hour-glasses. Don’t think that’s an easy 
job. It requires both skill and carefulness. A few years later, I married my master’s 
daughter and became a shop-owner myself. 

“I’ve made so many different watches over my lifetime! Have a look at this.” The 
old man opened a small casket and produced a wooden frame with four small hour¬ 
glasses fitted into it. The frame was loosely attached to a stand with a dial. “In the first 
hour-glass, the sand runs out in a quarter of an hour, in the second, in half an hour, 
in the third, three quarters of an hour, and in the fourth, in an hour. When the sand runs 
out in the last hour-glass, the hand on the dial must be moved and the frame turned. 
This watch shows which quarter of the hour it is. 

“I became the best watch-maker in the city. And then I decided to make a mechani- 
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cal watch, not a clock but a watch that could be put in a pocket. I set down to work. A 
great deal of effort, time and labour went into the watch, and when it was finished, only 
a king was fit to wear it. I am a Frenchman, so I decided to give it to the French king 
as a gift and to visit my homeland for the last time in my life. I packed, made this long 
and perilous journey and now, when it’s no more than a day’s journey to Paris, this had 
to happen!” And the old man gave out another pitiful moan. 

At first everyone was silent, but a moment later Count de Foix said: 

“Do not distress yourself so, my good man. Since you made this wonderful watch, 
surely you’ll be able to repair it.” 

The old man struck himself on the forehead. 

“How right you are, sir!” he cried. “Here I am wasting time lamenting my loss 
instead of trying to do something about it!” 

The old man arranged his instruments on the table and was soon engrossed in his 
work to the exclusion of everything else. 

De Brienne and Count de Foix returned to their room and got back into bed. 

The letter . Dawn was so clear and bright that sunlight came streaming even 
through the greased linen in the windows. De Brienne and Count de Foix were tho¬ 
roughly refreshed, had a good night’s rest, and the count suffered much less from his 
wound. They went downstairs in search of breakfast. 

The fire was blazing in the parlour hearth. A large earthenware pot in which soup 
was simmering was hanging over it on a tripod. Meat was frying on the skewer 
turned by a specially trained shaggy red dog. The inn-keeper was tasting the soup 
using a long-handled ladle. Seeing de Brienne and the count enter, he bowed low to 
them and bid them good morning. 

“Good morning to you, too,” Count de Foix replied. “I see you’ve laid the table 
for four. Are our new acquaintances to share the meal with us?” 

The inn-keeper was about to answer when the objects of the inquiry entered the 
room. Despite the paleness and the dark circles under his eyes, the old watch-maker’s 
face was glowing with pleasure. 

“I’ve discovered what’s wrong and I think the watch can be repaired,” he cried 
without even saying good-morning. 

“Oh dear sirs, what a miracle is a mechanical watch! We are used to telling time 
by the rooster’s crowing or the chimes of a church bell. But the rooster may die and 
the sexton may have one too many, and then everything gets mixed up. However, 
a mechanical watch always shows correct time; it is as relentless as the flow of time 
itself.” 

“Yes, a mechanical watch is a useful thing to have,” agreed the tradesman. 
“It can save a lot of time. With a watch, one can arrive right on time to a meeting 
and set oneself the exact time to finish whatever one is doing. A useful thing, no doubt 
about it.” 

When breakfast was over, de Brienne rose and put a few coins on the table. 

“Well, thank you. Tell my men to saddle the horses. I have to leave,” he told the 
inn-keeper. 

“Have my horse saddled, too,” said count de Foix. “I must be in Paris tonight. My 
business is urgent.” 
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Waving all objections aside, he led out his horse. However, as he put his foot into 
the stirrup his face went white and he bit his lip to strifle a moan. 

De Brienne came rushing to support him. 

“Can your business be so urgent as to place your health in such danger?” 

“Judge for yourself,” the count replied. “I have a younger brother in Paris, Viscount 
de Foix. He holds an office at court. I’ve learned recently that he led a dissolute life and 
is heavily in debt. The money-lenders are threatening him with jail. My hapless brother 
did not dare confess to the king but decided to secretly leave Paris and the court. But 
he’d have disgraced himself had that happened! I must, I simply must prevent him 
from covering himself, and the whole family, with disgrace! I hope you understand 
now, my dear de Brienne, why I must hurry.” 

“But what is to be done?” asked de Brienne, at a loss. “You won’t make it to Paris, 
you’ll faint or die on the road. I know!” he exclaimed. “Write your brother a letter, 
tell him to do nothing until you arrive and I’ll take the letter to Paris.” 

“It’s very good of you, my friend,” said de Foix gratefully, “but you’d be running 
a grave risk. I know that one of the king’s recent edicts forbids royal couriers to carry 
private letters on pain of death.” 

“But what else can be done? There is no other way to promptly get the letter to 
Paris. Of course you could stay here and wait for a courier sent by a guild, for a town 
courier, or for a courier of the University of Paris: they are obliged to take private 
letters and parcels for a set fee. But, first, who knows when one is going to turn up, 
and second, a royal courier travels faster than all of them together. So write your letter 
as fast as you can, my dear count, and don’t worry about my head: no one is going 
to be the wiser.” 

He almost dragged the count back to the inn, had him sit at the table and shouted: 

“Hey, somebody!” 

After a rather long wait, the inn-keeper produced a cow’s horn with the remnants 
of pale ink on the botton, a large yellowish sheet of paper and a goose-quill that had 
seen better days. 

The count dipped the quill into the ink and began to write. In half an hour, the 
letter was finished. De Brienne put it into his bag, bade farewell to the count, of whom 
he had grown fond, and set off on his way. 

De Brienne in Paris. As de Brienne approached Paris, the traffic became more brisk. 
He overtook several peasant carts pulled by oxen and loaded with foodstuffs, a 
closed richly decorated nobleman’s carriage, a heavy train of carts probably taking 
foodstuffs to the nearby fortress. Passing the fortress, de Brienne noticed soldiers 
cleaning out and reinforcing its half-ruined moat filled with slime. He met a merchant 
train obviously embarked on a long and dangerous journey. Both the merchants and 
their servants were well armed. 

Like most cities, Paris stood at a crossroads, its main streets continuing some of 
France’s major roads. De Brienne entered through the Liege gate and found 
himself in Liege Street. Narrow, winding lanes led him to the gate of the royal 
residence, the Louvre. Here, one of his companions put a horn suspended from his 
belt on a long chain, to his lips and blew hard. A guard emerged from behind a 
turret and inquired: 
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“Who is there?” 

“The royal courier!” replied de Brienne standing in a way that allowed the guard 
to take a good look at him. 

The gate opened. De Brienne was immediately escorted to the king. 

Louis XI was sitting at his desk. A single candle lit up his face bringing 
his features into even sharper relief. The king was worried. He was impatiently 
waiting for the mail and half-expected bad news. 

“You took your time getting here, monsieur le courier,” he said in a grating 
voice. “You must have forgotten that a royal courier must travel around the clock 
and avoid distraction on the way. Give me the letter you’ve brought, and wait here 
for another.” 

The news was good, and the king’s face cleared. He took a sheet of paper and an 
ink-stand and began composing a reply. De Brienne removed himself into a corner 
and stood waiting. Finally, the king signed the letter in his sprawling hand-writing, 
sprinkled the sheet with sand, which absorbed the ink, folded and sealed in with his 
ring, and handed it to de Brienne. 

De Brienne bowed low, left the room with a sigh of relief and went to look 
for Viscount de Foix, who lived in Rue Clairy, in a wealthy craftsman’s house. 

Explaining the purpose of his visit to the viscount’s landlady, de Brienne climbed 
the narrow spiral staircase to the second floor and found himself in a small, barely 
furnished room. A young man, pale and distressed, rose from the bed at the sight 
of the stranger. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“If you are Viscount de Foix, I have a letter from your brother for you.” 

The young man all but snatched the envelope from his hand and began to read. 
Finishing he clasped de Brienne’s hand in a strong handshake. 

“Thank you, sir!” he cried. “This letter has resolved my doubts. I’ve repeated 
what my brother says here for a hundred times trying to convince myself. Now 
all is set. Let the money-lenders come and drag me to prison. I’ll remain loyal to duty 
no matter what.” 

De Brienne wished the young man good night and a lot of luck and went home. He 
was feeling very pleased imagining Count de Foix’s joy when he would learn that 
his brother had not brought disgrace upon the family’s good name by defection. 

Next morning at dawn, the royal courier, Gaston de Brienne, was on the road 
again. He was taking the king’s letter from Paris to Nantes. 













At the Map of Medieval Europe 

C here is a number of scientific disciplines that can help one acquire a better 
knowledge of history. They are called auxiliary historical disciplines . For 
instance, paleography studies ancient writings and inscriptions, numismatics 
is the study of coins, tokens, badges, medals, paper money and similar 
objects, while chronology is the science that deals with historical events and 
documents. 

An important place among the auxiliary disciplines is occupied by 
historical geography , which studies the geographical environment of the peoples’ 
life in the past. This includes: the world of plants and nature in general as they were 
in the Middle Ages and how man changed them, the changes in the territories and 
boundaries of states, the sites of major battles, the areas where tribes and nations 
lived and the areas they moved to, the reasons why towns and cities appeared in 
particular places and why some of them perished, the districts in which particular 
crafts made especially rapid progress and the reasons for it, where particular 
crops were grown, where the trade routes ran, where and when universities were found¬ 
ed. 

An expert in historical geography must be both a knowledgeable historian 
and geographer. As a geographer, he is concerned with the seas, the mountains, the 
forests, the rivers, the fertility of the land, the natural resources, the flora and the 
fauna, the weather and climate. As a historian, he searches the archives for docu¬ 
ments and chronicles describing travels, for old maps and works of medieval scholars 
describing how the people lived in that long-gone epoch. Both as a historian and 
as a geographer, he makes a study of how man adaptated himself to his natural 
environment over the centuries and now he changed it. 

The results of the medieval peasant’s efforts were totally dependent on the weath¬ 
er. It determined whether or not there would be famine. At that time, famine was 
a common occurrence that could be brought on by rain, drought, cold or locusts. 
And famine meant deaths and epidemics. 

If land-tilling was impracticable because of infertile soil or harsh climate, the 
people went into cattle-breading, hunting and fishing. In the north of Europe, the 
unfavourable conditions for crop-raising played an important part in making skilled 
sailors out of the Scandinavians. They were forced to look for better land beyond 
their rocky native parts and crossed the Atlantic Ocean long before Columbus. 1 
In time, man’s dependence on his environment gradually and very slowly 
weakened. He learned to drain swamps and reclaim land from the sea. In Holland, for 
instance, the lowlands were regularly flooded, and the crops ruined. Thus the Dutch 
peasants began to protect their fields with dams. They grew various crops on the drained 
plots, made meadows, and planted orchards and vegetable gardens. 

In the course of 1,500 years, nature itself also changed. Storms and floods, 
which were at their fiercest in the late 13th century, transformed a lake in Northern 
Holland known at the time of Ancient Rome, into a bay now called the Zuyder 


1 See the story “Under the Striped Sail”, p. 51. 
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Zee. The medieval port towns of Ravenna and Aquileia in Italy and Narbonne in 
France no longer stand on the coast: the sea has “retreated” from them. 

Some rivers changed their beds. One of them was the Po, the largest Italian 
river. We know from historical sources that in 1270-73, a special court session (!) 
was devoted to finding out where the mouth of the Orb River was located 

(this river runs through the Eastern Pyrenees and flows into the gulf of Lions). 

Witnesses who had visited the site at different times gave contradictory evidence. 
It turned out that in a mere twenty years, the main arm of the Orb at the 

town of Portsan dried up and the mouth of the river moved several miles to the 

south-west, the town of Serignan. One can just imagine the amazement of a merchant 
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who had sailed up to Portsan after many days of travel only to see dry land where 
the mouth of the river used to be! 

The forests have undergone even greater changes. But here, man’s interference 
was of decisive importance. In modern Europe, forests look like islands among the 
vast expanses developed by man. Around big cities, they have disappeared or were 
turned into parks in which one cannot possibly get lost and where there are no wild 
animals. Even people living in the countryside often have to take a bus or a train 
to get to a real forest. Many centuries ago, it was quite different. Towns, villages 
and plots of cultivated land were lost among the wooded expanses. Scientists 
maintain that by the early Middle Ages, Western Europe was almost three-quarters 
forests. It took weeks to cross them, spanning as they did hundreds of square miles. 
The most wooded country was Germany. At that time, forests were given names like 
rivers or mountains: the Franconian Forest, the Thuringian Forest, the Teutoburgian 
Forest. Whole regions were named after them: Schwarzwald (the Black Forest) or 
Westerwald (the Western Forest). Forests took up more than half of the territory of 
England, a small country. You have surely heard about at least one of them, the 
Sherwood Forest, which provided safe shelter for Robin Hood and his merry men, 
before whom the rich trembled. 1 

Gradually, however, the forests retreated before man. Trees were cut down, uproot¬ 
ed, burnt down to make way for villages and ploughland. In the 11 th-13th 
centuries, a powerful assault on forests took place all over Europe. Taking part in 
it were feudal lords, peasants and monasteries. Since the 14th century, the assault 
against forest slowed down: their further extermination would have made the very 
existence of farming impossible. But why? 

The point is that from the cradle to the grave, medieval man was directly de¬ 
pendent on forests and water for food, clothes and protection. Forests supplied him with 
timber, firewood and the materials for making tools, household utensils and furniture. 
For the larger part of the year, cattle grazed in forests. The area taken up by them was 
even sometimes measured by the number of heads of cattle that could graze there. 
For instance, the Domesday Book 2 , the English llth-sentury census, mentions forests 
that could provide enough fodder for thousands of pigs. Craftsmen also found it 
impossible to do without forest: blacksmiths needed charcoal; tanners, bark for tanning 
leather; soap-boilers, cinders. A wood-cutter’s and coal-maker’s trades were popular 
and much respected. 3 

It is not by chance that in German and Danish folk fairy-tales, most of which 
originated in the Middle Ages, men engaged in this work are the most popular 
heroes after kings and princes. And, of course, forests were essential for such neces¬ 
sary and common trades as those of carpenter, joiner, cooper, spoon-maker, trunk-ma¬ 
ker, all of which had to do with this clean, durable and fragrant material, timber. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the majority of trade routes were water¬ 
ways. In summer, the merchants used boats made from strong and even ship timber, and 
in winter, travelled by sleigh along frozen river beds. 

1 See the story “Robin Hood”, p. 88. 

2 See the story “The Domesday Book”, p. 47. 

3 See the story “The Price of an Axe”, p. 169. 
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The emergence of medieval towns and the advancement of trade and crafts 
resulted in the greater demand for timber and other things supplied by forests. 
Much more timber for the building of ships was now used. Production of woollen, 
linen, cotton and silk fabrics required an increasing number of looms, which were also 
made from wood. Smelteries and salt-works used charcoal. In Denmark, for instance, 
where large amounts of herring were caught, the forests all but disappeared because 
the salt-works consumed so much firewood. The people said that “the herring had eaten 
up the forests”. 

Man did not spare the forests exploiting them to the full. In Spain and Italy, 
nearly all forests were cut down. Scientists have estimated that by the end of the Middle 
Ages, the area occupied by forests in Western Europe diminished 3 to 4 times. Valuable 
kinds of timber were disappearing: oak and beech gave way to the less valuable conifers. 
The animal world also changed. Whereas in the Middle Ages it included boars, deer, 
elks, bisons, bears and aurochs, towards the end of the period the 
forests were populated mostly by hares and rabbits. (Remember Puss in Boots, who 
brought rabbits as a gift to the king?) At present, there are no more than 7 or 8 
wild bears left in Western Europe. Wherever the woods had been cut down, rivers 
became shallow and ceased to be navigable, or dried up altogether. There was not as 
much fish as there used to be. The fertile upper layer was being blown away from 
the earth unprotected by trees, and ravines appeared. 

In the Middle Ages, forests, rivers, lakes and pastures were of importance to all, 
but particularly to the peasant. His plot was usually too small to feed the family, 
and pay his duties to the liege lord and taxes to the state. The peasants relied 
on forests, rivers and pastures for firewood, fodder for the cattle, fish, meat, berries, 
and honey. At some point in the past, all this used to belong to the community. 
However, as more and more peasants became serfs, the feudal lords took over the 
forests, rivers and pastures as well. They compelled the peasants to pay for using 
them or forbade their use altogether, ploughing up the pastures in the woods. In 
some countries, the forests were declared the property of the crown and entire 
armies of forest guards scoured them for poachers, who were fined and sometimes even 
hanged. There is a story about Robin Hood meeting forest guards in the Sherwood 
Forest and punishing them for their cruelty towards the peasants. 

In the early Middle Ages, the free peasants who were not allowed the use of forests, 
pastures and rivers, usually faced immediate ruin, loss of freedom and bondage to the 
feudal lord. In the late Middle Ages, dependent peasants turned into vagabonds, 
beggars or farm-labourers. 

Now let us trace the migration of tribes and peoples in the Middle Ages. 

A comparison between the map showing which territories were occupied by a par¬ 
ticular tribe drawn up on the basis of Roman and Greek sources and a modern map of 
Europe reveals a great difference between the two. Indeed, where are the Suevi, 
the Langobards, the Gauls, the Belgae, the Boii, the Marcomanni, and dozens of 
others? From whom have the Swedes, Austrians, French, Belgians, Hungarians and the 
other nations sprung? 

In the early Middle Ages, the world population was a motley collection of 
extermely mobile tribes. Some of them disappeared without trace after an invasion by 
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a stronger enemy, and some were assimilated by larger and stronger nations in the 
course of wars, migration of long periods of coexistence. But even those tribes that 
had existed throughout the Middle Ages have changed a great deal under the impact 
of the cultures of other peoples, their customs, language and economy. Their way of life 
changed, and they changed together with it. Some of these tribes were the ancestors 
of modern nations and nationalities. 

In Antiquity, the territory of modern France was inhabited by numerous Celtic 
tribes: the Gauls, Belgae, Aquitanians, Brits, and many others. The Celts also lived in 
Spain (the Celtiberians), Switzerland (the Helvetii), North-Western Bohemia (the 
Boii), the British Isles (the Brits, Piets, Scots). Many of them had in their time been con¬ 
quered by the Romans, and their territories became incorporated in the Roman 
state. The Romans’ influence upon the Celts, especially in Gaul (as Southern 
France was called in Antiquity) was very significant. Over hundreds of years, 
the Gauls were almost completely assimilated by the invaders, the Romans, a process 
that ultimately produced a new nation. 

Later, Gaul was conquered by Germanic tribes, who founded their kingdoms there. 
The strongest of the new invaders were the Franks (the word means “free”), 
who set up the Frankish kingdom, which swallowed up a number of others. This 
tribe gave the country its name, France. But the modern French people are descendants 
not only of the Franks, who themselves had assimilated the language and the culture of 
the Gallo-Romans, intermarried and were finally fused with them in the 9th century. 
Of course, the distinctions between the various parts of the country were great, 
and even in the late Middle Ages the single French state was populated by small 
nationalities (the Gascons living in Western Aquitania, Gascony; the Bretons, descen¬ 
dants of the Celtic tribe of Brits, inhabiting Brittany; the Flemings living in Flanders, 
and the Normans, in Normandy). 

It took centuries and the participation of many peoples (the Celts, Romans, 
Germans) to form the French nation as we know it now. 

The history of the establishment of the German, Italian, English and Spanish 
nations was just as complex. However, in each case, the Middle Ages was the crucial 
period for the formation of the European nations. 

Information about the territories populated by, and the migration of particular 
nations can be obtained, for instance, with the aid of the auxiliary discipline 
called toponymy, which studies geographical names. It is clear that the Belgae 
gave their name to Belgium, the Aquitanians to Aquitania, the Brits to Brittany and Bri¬ 
tain, the Angles to England, the Scots to Scotland, the Langobards or Lombards to 
Lombardy, the Boii to Bohemia, the Bavarians to Bavaria, the Frisians to Friesland, 
the Normans to Normandy, and the Suevi to Sweden. 

A great deal can be learned comparing geographical names. Even an examination 
of their roots can be very useful. Let us look at the map of Hungary. Several names 
on it begin with Szasz: Szaszvaros, Szaszsebes, Szaszkezd, Szaszfenes. In Hungarian 
“Szasz” means Saxonian, and this gives food for thought. How has a German name made 
its way to the map of Hungary? Research reveals that in the Middle Ages, Hungarian 
kings often invited Germans — especially Saxonian craftsmen, colliers, and peas¬ 
ants — to come to live in Hungary. This is who brought ‘Szasz’ to the Hungarian map. 
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Often, a new name is a modification of an old one, while the old one points 
to the people who used to inhabit the land. After conquering the territories to the 
east of the Elbe in the 9th-11th centuries, the Germans called the coastal area Pome¬ 
rania; the River Laba, Elbe; the town of Lubech, Llibeck; Gdansk, Danzig; Szczecin, 
Stettin; Kolebrzey, Kolberg; Zverin, Schwerin, etc. But, after discovering old names in 
documents, the historians realised that many years ago, these territories were inhabited 
by the Slavs, who had been the indigenous population. 

And what a mix-up were the frontiers of medieval states! It is not surprising 
that the political maps of that epoch were extremely difficult to draw. In the early 
Middle Ages the states themselves were unstable. As a rule, they existed for a 
fairly short time and had no permanent capital. For instance, before the mid-9th 
century the Frankish kingdom was recarved dozens times. Many changes occurred 
in the frontiers of the state situated on the Iberian Peninsula. No, it was not easy 
matter to trace them! 

An even trickier situation existed at the time of feudal fragmentation. By the 
end of the 15th century, Germany, where this state of affairs lasted for ages and ages, 
had 3000 principalities, duchies and archbishoprics virtually independent of the German 
Emperor. 

It is true, however, that starting with the 11th or 12th century, the bulk of the 
European states embarked on the road of centralisation. The maps of France drawn 
throughout the 11th-15th centuries are a good illustration of how the lands were 
gradually concentrated around the properties of the crown. 1 As early as the 12th-13th 
centuries, the borders of the English kingdom on the British Isles were more or 
less also established. 

On the Iberian Peninsula, the numerous kingdoms and principalities that had 
emerged at the time of the struggle against the Arabs (who had conquered the 
bulk of the peninsula back in the early Middle Ages 2 ), formed three major 
kingdoms by the mid-15th century: Portugal, Castile and Aragon. In the late 15th 
century, Aragon and Castile united paving the way for the formation of the Spanish 
state. 

Centralisation of medieval states was promoted by cities. Historical geography also 
makes a thorough study of them. 

Let us run away with our imagination and compare Europe as it was in the early 
Middle Ages (5th-10th cent.) with what it became several centuries later. What shall we 
see? At first, villages and homesteads, with miles and miles between them, stood 
among dence forests and in the steppes, mostly on river banks. Very often, they 
would cluster around a stone castle. There were very few towns, concentrated 
mostly in the south of Europe (Italy, Southern France, Spain). The majority of 
them grew out of ancient Roman settlements, which had later lost their former 
significance. In the rest of Europe, towns were simply non-existent. 

The 13th-century Europe was a very different matter. The area taken up by forests 
had shrunk, and the whole of Europe was now covered by a dense network of towns 


1 See the story “Louis XI”, p. 143. 

2 See the story “Cid Campeador”, p. 80. 
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and cities with the average distance between them being only about 15 miles, so that 
one could easily make a return trip to the neighbouring town or village in one day. 
The towns became centres of the crafts and commerce, administration and cultural 
life. By the late 15th century, Europe had about 10,000 towns and cities. Most of them 
can be found on modern maps. At the peak of the feudal epoch, the towns were already 
a source of their countries’ economic and political life. 

In researching medieval urban life historical geography and historical science 
at large try to find answers to a variety of questions. A historian would want to 
know why and how medieval towns emerged, and their histories, their economic, 
political, and cultural life and their relations with the autocracy and the feudal 
nobility. Historical research has shown that medieval towns and cities appeared as 
the crafts and agriculture parted ways. Craftsmen left their villages and estates of liege 
lords and settled down wherever they could find customers or clients, and where 
strong fortifications and the right to personal freedom protected their lives and 
provided better conditions for their work. 

Researchers in historical geography try to find out when, where and in which 
environment a town was founded, if an earlier settlement had existed on its site, how 
these towns grew, which roads connected them with other towns, the harbour, and 
castle belonging to the local feudal lord. 

Which parts of Europe were the best for the merchants and the craftsmen to 
settle down? Looking at the map of medieval towns, you cannot fail to notice that most 
of them stand either on the coast or along navigable rivers (the Rhine, Elbe, 
Danube, Seine). In the Middle Ages, water routes were used for transporting the 
bulk of the merchandise, as the roads were atrocious. The original settlements often 
emerged at the point where two rivers met, or where a river flowed into the sea, or 
where a convenient crossing, bridge or ford existed. This is indicated by the 

names of many towns that include the word brigde in one of the European 

languages: Cam bridge,. Frank furt, Erfurt, Brugge, Inns bruck. 

Another convenient place for a town was the crossing of major roads. Tallinn, Riga 
and Cracow stand at the points where the trade routes from the German lands to Russia 
and from the Baltic Sea to Eastern Europe used to cross. Milan was the focal point for 
the people travelling from Genoa and Venice to the countries beyond the Alps. In 
France, in the 10th-12th centuries, several cities grew on the king’s road from 
Orleans to Paris. All were called Villeneuve (new town), for instance, Villeneuve-le 
Roi (the king’s new town). 

And, of course, many merchants and craftsmen chose to build their houses 
under the protection of fortified castles. This is how many towns and cities 

began: Oxford, Stafford and Bedford in England; Augsburg, Strassburg, Hamburg, 

Magdeburg and Regensburg in Germany (their very names include the words fort 
or burg meaning fortress). Many towns grew around monasteries, such as Montpel¬ 
lier or Saint-Gilles in France. In many countries, rulers ordered construction of 
fortress-towns, especially along the borders (Riga was founded in 1201 by the Order 
of Brothers of the Sword as their outpost in the East Baltic area). 

Let us take a closer look at the topography (layout) of a medieval town, which 
differed greatly from that of a village. The latter were usually not large, and the 
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houses were fairly widely spaced or stood along the single village street. The houses 
were mostly low and not fortified. 

A town, as a rule, was encircled by a turreted wall (the walls of big cities often 
had over 50 turrets). However, the houses here clustered so tightly inside the 
enclosed space that often some would “spill over” the town wall forming suburbs popu¬ 
lated by petty craftsmen, tradesmen and even peasants. Such suburbs had orchards, ve¬ 
getable gardens and even fields, many of them belonging to the town dwellers. The town 
could be entered only through the gates made in the walls. As a rule, there were four 
of them, after the number of the cardinal points, and were named after these 
points: the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western gates. The walls were often 
surrounded by a moat; fortified bridges led to the gates. 

The layout of medieval cities did not follow any plan at all: narrow winding 
streets, houses perched near the very wall. Very often, markets were located right 
inside the gates. Some town had not one but two and even three rings of 
walls, and not only big cities like Cologne but, for example, San Gimignano, a 
small Italian town. The circles of walls pointed to the constant growth of cities and 
towns and of their populations. 

Let us take a walk along the streets towards the town’s centre. And what odd names 
these streets have! Bigger and Smaller Cattle Street, Oxen Street... Herds of cattle were 
driven along them to a special cattle market. The main square was the site of the 
central, the principal, and, in smaller towns, the only market. The town hall also 
stood there. All buildings in town gravitated, as it were, towards the high spire of the 
town cathedral, which usually stood across from the town hall. 

A contrasting feature was the fortified residence of the local lord, a castle or a 
monastery-cum-fortress. Often, it was perched on a hill overshadowing the streets 
where the common people lived. That is why, the districts, populated by craftsmen 
were called the Lover Town, and the place where the feudal lord resided, the 
Upper Town. 

Generally speaking, that was the layout of most medieval towns and cities. They 
emerged spontaneously and were built up without any system. Only beginning with 
the Renaissance and the fires that razed to the ground whole towns and suburbs, 
did architects begin to plan ahead. The aim at that time was to build an “ideal” 
city with a network of straight, balanced streets and suburbs. The newer towns and 
cities, the ones that appeared in the late 16th-l 7th centuries (for instance, Versailles, 
the royal residence), were built with this ideal in mind. 










The Price of an Axe 


H heavily loaded ox-drawn cart was making its slow squeaky way towards 
the good city of Nurnberg. Johann sat clutching his dark jacket made of 
rough wool closer about his body in an effort to keep out the chill of an 
early autumn morning. Urging the oxen on, he was thinking about the bu¬ 
siness he had to attend to and the day of hard work that lay ahead of him. 

The autumn fair was opening in Nurnberg, and Johann had three 
important purchases to make. He needed an axe for his elder son, who was 
about to get married and wanted to set up his own household. Wedding rings also had 
to be bought. And then his wife had asked him for a new frying-pan, as the old one had 
worn thin. 

In his native village, Johann’s house was not among the poorest, but it was seldom 
that he had any ready money: everything was eaten up by the duties to the lord from 
whom Johann and his sons leased the land. In town, prices were steep, especially 
for anything made of metal. And so Johann was taking goods to sell at the fair: sacks of 
rye, strings of smoked fish, several sheepskins and five red squirrel skins — it was his 
good luck that the animals got caught in the snare last summer. 

The ancient city of Nurnberg was famous all over Europe for its skilled craftsmen, 
above all, blacksmiths, as all craftsmen working in metal had long been called. Johann 
had been to the city before and knew that it had whole lanes of smithies, where 
all kinds of iron, copper, tin, silver and gold goods could be purchased. They also 
offered pig-irons of these metals to blacksmiths. 

Armourers sold everything for warriors, from swords and daggers to sets of 
armour. Jeweler’s shops displayed beautiful silver and gold decorations, as well as 
those of cheaper iron and copper for the common folk. Next door,* a tinsmith held a 
veritable display of his wares: dishes, bowls, mugs, tin jugs, iron and cast-iron pots and 
pans. Special stores sold horseshoes, nails, sickles, scythes, axes, hammers, knives and 
metal plough-parts. Such goods were particularly plentiful at fairs, which attracted 
craftsmen and customers from far away. 

Metal goods were in increasing demand by both soldiers and peasants, modest 
housewives and fashionable ladies, and were needed in palaces, monasteries and 
townsmen’s homes. Take the axe: it was used to fell trees, build houses and fortifica¬ 
tions, make furniture and house utensils, and even in battle. A household simply 
could not do without an axe. 

In the Middle Ages, metal articles were considered very valuable. They were 
carefully preserved and handed down from father to son. And that was not surprising. 
Before a lump of metal ore could become an axe, a pot or a ring, it had to traverse 
a long way from discovery through processing and to the finished object. 

The first step was to find the ore. Little by little, people learned how to discover its 
source. These were places where the ore came right onto the surface of the earth: at 
that distant time, people did not yet know how to make mines and explore the depths. 

Iron was the simplest to discover. It was found all over Europe in the form of 
lumps of ore: greenish at the bottom of lakes; rust coloured, under the grass, and reddish, 
in wood bogs. Scrutinising the bottoms of clear lakes from boats or feeling for it if the 
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Harnessing: the old (left) and the new way. Miniature , llth-12th cent . 

water was muddy, prospectors found “peas”, rounded pieces of ore. Using scoops, 
they brought them up onto rafts. In a meadow or a swamp, the experienced eye distin¬ 
guished the ore by the difference in the colour of the plants growing over it: they became 
brownish. The turf was lifted and the nest of ore was cut out with a spade; sometimes, a 
meadow was dug up all over. 

Not infrequently illness aided in the search for non-ferrous metals. A headache 
and red eyes indicated to the prospector the place to search for these metals. Digging the 
earth, the astonished men found gold, copper, lead, zinc, tin and always mercury. 
Influenced by religion, people regarded such a person as a witch. Later, scientists 
discovered what happened in such cases. Even under the surface of the earth, mercury 
dissolves non-ferrous metals forming alloys, which emit mercury fumes. Suspended in 
the air, the poisonous drops of liquid alloys affected everything living. Sensitive people 
immediately reacted to the polluted air. Of course, they did not know the real reason 
for their illness, but years of experience and observations associated it with the 
presence of non-ferrous metals. 

Sometimes, a discovery was a stroke of good luck. In the 8th century, a hunter hiding 
from a bear in a cave stumbled on an iron ore deposit. In the 10th century, a horse 
tethered to a tree and waiting for its master kicked out a piece of gold ore. In the 
13th century, a Czech monk found a silver ore deposit on a mountain and hung up his 
cassock to mark the spot. These mines are still known as Kutna Hora (kutna means 
cassock in Czech). 

Such chance discoveries were sometimes exploited by swindlers. Stumbling upon 
a deposit quite by chance, they later pretended to make a “miraculous” discovery in the 
presence of witnesses, thus gaining great prestige that helped them amass wealth. 

After the discovery of a deposit, the next step was to determine its size and how deep 
it lay under the surface. The deeper it lay, the more difficult it was to mine it. There was 
little need to dig deep into the earth if the deposit was small and only meant a few months 
of work for miners and metal workers. Prospectors gradually learned to estimate the 
size and depth of the deposit, as well as its shape: a bed, a lode (with side branches), 
a stock (a vertical or an inclined pillar), or a lens (an oval). 

After the valuation of the deposit had been made and it proved large enough, it 
was decided exactly how it was to be worked: digging a pit or a quarry (surface mining), 
or driving a shaft (underground mining); horizontally (a trench) or vertically (a 





















prospecting shaft, a well); with one outcrop (an adit) or with two outcrops (a tunnel); 
whether a corridor in the very body of the ore (a drift) would be needed, whether side 
or communicating passages between adits would have to be built. Resolving these 
important questions, a plan of work was then drafted. 

Then, the owner of the mine hired diggers or brought his serfs to the spot. The 
earth was removed layer by layer and the deposit bared. Then began the difficult work 
of mining. 

Even now, a miner’s job is regarded as one of the hardest, and at that time, it was 
pure torture. The miner drilled the rock lying on his side or back in a narrow, damp and 
cold pit at the rock face, where he was constantly in danger of being buried by the 
sudden collapses of rock. 

Miners used hacks, picks, chisels, augers, special toothless saws and hammers, sleat 




A furnace. Miniature , 13th cent. 


wedges and spades. Rock that refused to break up was heated to produce cracks or 
treated with acid (miners themselves were often poisoned). Or a wooden wedge was 
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stuck into a crack and water poured all over it: swelling, the wedge split the rock. The 
vault (roof) was propped up with poles. 

The best miners came from Germany, especially Saxony. They were often invited 
abroad to dig and develop mines. When in the 12th century the Swedes began exploiting 
their rich iron and copper deposits, they invited German experts and miners and granted 
them a special royal charter listing all their privileges. 

The deepest mines were also in Germany and Bohemia, although they did not reach 
a depth of more than 500 metres even there. However, even in such a mine, people were 
often buried by rock bursts, underground water floods or poisoned by firedamp. 

Ore-handlers filled sacks, baskets and buckets with ore and rock and hauled them 
towards the exit. Later, horses and donkeys pulling carts were used for the purpose in 
large mines. Large pieces of rock were hauled up by means of ropes. People descended 
in the very same cage or climbed down the stairs which were cut in the walls holding on 
to ropes. Digging up medieval mines, archaeologists often find bones of the hapless 
miners who were either buried under a landslide or died right on the spot, unable to bear 
the strain of the work. 

The ore that had been brought up was carted to the disposal area and was well 
broken up with hammers into large rocks, which were then crushed in stone mortars 
with iron pestles. Then, the ore was dried for two months, purified by fire, put 
through sieves with fairly large holes and washed in special pools. Then, it was again 
subject to fire and put through a fine sieve. This process is called concentration of the 
ore, which no longer had any admixtures. 

The next step was to get metal from the ore. To do this, it had to be smelted. How 
was this done? The ancient Romans used the so-called muffle furnaces, i. e., fire- 
resistant boxes. But after the fall of the Roman Empire, the art of making such furnaces 
was almost lost: only the Basques in Northern Spain and their relatives, the Gascons in 
South-Western Gaul, knew how to do it. The other Europeans began to use hearths, 
i. e., small stoves (about 50 cm high) made of limestone slabs. A hearth was dug down 
into the earth, fortified with boulders at the bottom, and fed a mixture of ore and 
charcoal if the melting was done in a forest, or bones, if it took place in the steppe. The 
hearth was almost totally covered with clay. Then fire was made, and air was forced in 
by means of leather bellows through a hole in a wall to keep up the flame. 

The bellows, which resembled a large accordion, had to be worked for at least 
three hours. The workers sweated and coughed. There was a saying “It’s better to 
have a nagging wife than to melt metal!” At the end of the process the hearth was broken 
(it had to be rebuilt every time) and a ball, a piece of dark-brown iron dough in 
which iron was mixed with dross, found at the bottom above the rocks. Three quarters of 
the usable substance was lost. Twenty-four hours of labour at the hearth without a 
minute’s break — or the hearth would grow cold — produced up to eight kilos of such 
metal dough. 

Then came the turn of the blacksmiths, who cast the ball with hand hammers. The 
forging eliminated the dross. Little by little, an object — an axe, a scythe, a hammer or 
a horseshoe — appeared on the anvil. 

It was also possible to produce liquid substance. The ball was melted down again and 
then the molten metal ladled out with wooden spoons. 
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Breaking up and roasting the ore 


For ages, stoves were fed by the charcoal that remained after incomplete burning 
of timber. That explains why forests began to disappear very rapidly in the 
regions where such mining was done. In England, for instance, metallurgy “devoured” 
three quarters of the woods. In the central part of Spain, a rocky desert replaced 
dense woods. 

Only as late as the 11th century, the English began to use coal, first together with 
charcoal. They made quick progress in the mining of this wonderful new fuel. In coal 
mines the conditions of labour were just as bad as in silver or copper mines. However, 
in coal mines explosions of firedamp were even more frequent. Miners were not aware 
of its accumulation, and thus used caged birds. The birds lost consciousness when 
concentration of gas was too high. 

From the 12th century, smelters began to build blast furnaces, three-metre-high 
brick hearths resembling large barrels. Temperature there reached 1,000° C, enough 
to melt any kind of ore. In the lower part of the body of the furnace there was an opening 
through which the molten slag poured out. This made it possible to remove the 
admixtures faster. Air was forced in rather mechanically than by hand-operated 
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bellows set in motion by a water wheel. Thus furnaces were built near rapid streams, 
pools and windmills. Furnaces were used to produce steel, out of which armourers 
made arrowheads that could penetrate even the knights’ armour. 

Besides, these furnaces made it possible to produce cast iron, which remained at 
the bottom and strangely resembled a pig wallowing in the mud both in shape and 
colour. These pieces of metal were thus called pigs. Cast iron does not lend itself to 
forging but falls apart when struck by a hammer. This made its usage difficult, and at 
first it was even discarded. Later, it was placed back into the furnace for remelting, 
which made it possible to produce better-quality iron. To avoid interrupting the melting 
by twice loading the furnace, a second furnace was now built next to the larger one for 
remelting cast iron. However, man soon learned to make use of cast iron itself. The 
first to do this were the Kama Bulgarians, or Bulgars, who made cast-iron cauldrons 
instead of copper ones beginning with the 13th century. A century later, no one in 
Europe any longer discarded the peculiar-looking “pigs” but used them to make pans, 
pots, irons and stoves. 

This is how ferrous metallurgy came into being, an industry engaged in the 
production of iron, steel and cast iron. Gradually, man learned to produce more and 
more metals, and to make a wider range of better metal products. However, they still 
not only hoarded metal goods but even their scraps, especially if they were steel. Such 
scraps were gathered wherever possible, even on the battlefield. The scrap metal was 
taken to a blacksmith and used to make new products. 

The next major step in smelting was made in the 14th century in England, 
where a furnace five metres high was built. A real blast furnace with an inner diameter 
of 2 metres was produced. It daily produced 1.5 tons of cast iron, and an improved 
refinery hearth, a ton of excellent iron. Comparing this blast furnace with the huge 
20th-century ones, one can see that even then it possessed all the main features of the 
modern furnace. 1 Now, the structure was not dismembered each time, unlike the 
simple hearth of the past: the molten metal was carefully let out into ladles. 

Finally, in 1470, another breakthrough was made: metalworkers learned to press, 
stretch and roll a log-like ingot while it was still soft and hot. This is how the rolling mill 
appeared, which produced steel sheets. A sheet could be cut up into any shape and be of 
considerable length. 

Between the 6th and the 15th century, about 120 million tons of iron was smelted in 
Europe. However, to turn it into articles, suitable pieces of metal, bars or billets, had 
first to be made. Here, smelting was followed by casting or founding. Sometimes, 
molten metal was discharged into an earth pit, allowed to solidify, and then worked on. 
Sometimes it was poured into earthen or stone moulds specially shaped. To prevent the 
metal from sticking to their sides, the moulds were moistened with salt water. This is 
how bells, cauldrons and and later guns were cast. 

An intricate art was casting by the lost-wax method. Shaping a clay figure, it was 
then covered with warm wax. When the wax hardened, it was cut up into two halves 
which were removed from the model. Then they were put together. The inner surface of 

1 A 14th-century blast furnace had a hearth jacket, fire-resistant lining, space for the ore at the top, a 
passage down, a melting chamber, a bottom suited for the settling of the substances, tuyeres — holes to blow 
the air in, and a tap-hole to let the molten metal out. 
















the wax pattern was a reproduction of the clay figure. The empty space was then 
filled with molten metal through a core inserted into the pattern. Small articles were 
made this way. 

The achievements of ferrous metallurgy also promoted non-ferrous metallurgy, 
especially in the 14th century. Gold, silver, lead, zinc, tin and copper were extensively 
used both in the crafts and for household purposes, serving as the material for a wide 
range of things, from weaponry to coins and jewellery. Often, alloys of these metals 
were used: bronze (copper and tin), brass (copper and zinc), solder (lead and tin), 
crude lead bullion (lead and silver), electron (the alloy of gold and silver coloured 
like amber). 

When copper was mined, miners often came across nickel. It took man some time to 
make use of it. At first, when an alloy of copper and nickel was produced during the 
smelting, it was discarded as useless (the name being an abbreviation, of Swedish 
kopparnickel — false copper). Only later, this light metal that does not rust was 
appreciated as it should be. The addition of zinc to the copper-nickel alloy produced 
such an excellent material as German silver. 

In the 15th-17th centuries, non-ferrous metallurgy reached a very high level of 
development. The craftsmen were mostly men, but in the Volga region, copper 
smelting was entrusted only to women. 

Precious metals occupied a special place. They were both a source and measurement 
of wealth. Emperors and kings regarded them as a symbol and source of their power. 
They were a means of business transactions and were used to pay mercenaries. The 
very trade and foreign policy of medieval states depended to a large degree on the 
availability of precious metals. Rulers, feudal lords, merchants (among others) were 
often prepared to go to great lengths to obtain gold and silver waging wars and 
perpetrating crimes. And, of course, there was a constant search for precious metals. 

Europe had little native gold, but small amounts could be found in many places 
and in many forms: its lodes were in quartz; grains, in granite; and dust, in sand. 
“Washing” gold was a common occupation and a passion: in the Middle Ages, men 
with pans could be seen at all European rivers. They scooped the river sand and 
filtered it, thus washing away small stones. The heavier grains of gold remained at the 
bottom of the pan. A man who became the owner of a handful of gold sand after 
months of work was considered lucky indeed. 

Silver was obtained from mixed ores by separating it from lead, copper and 
antimony. The hearth furnaces used for the purpose were fired by charcoal produced 
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by burning the most valuable kinds of deciduous trees: oak, beech, hornbeam and lime. 
The furnaces were erected in open windy places. More frequently silver ore was 
smelted not in furnaces but inside huge fog pyramids. Molten metal was emitted 
through chutes. Before the 15th century, gold was mined primarily in Bohemia, and 
silver, in Germany. 

Non-ferrous metals provided materials for jewellers, whose wares in the Middle 
Ages were extremely varied. Women living in towns were particularly fond of enamel: 
a vitrified substance with additions of tin, boric acid and dyes. The various methods 
employed in preparing the metal to receive the powdered enamel were as follows: 
champleve , cloisonne , translucent and basse-taille. 

Filigree was used to decorate caskets, brooches, pendants and bowls: gold and 
silver wire was meshed and welded to the object. Sometimes gold wire was applied after 
a certain pattern and pressed into the object. This was called inlaid pattern, a technique 
often used to decorate weapons. 

Decorations and vessels were sometimes made of silver or gold wire woven in a man¬ 
ner of lace. This technique was called openwork . Scrawling a pattern against the 
silver background, it was etched and touched up by oxides of various metals until it 
acquired a bluish or blackish tint. The end result was burnished silver. 

Another technique was called granulation decoration. Ornaments were produced by 
welding tiny blobs, grains, to the surface of an object. Gilded articles were also in 
great demand: they were made of copper or silver and then covered with the thinnest 
layer of gold. 

Metalworkers received many commissions from wealthy people. In 1040, the 
countess of Barcelona purchased a chess set made of fine gold. A tradesman’s wife 
placed a large order with a silversmith in the 10th century for a frontlet, lar-rings, 
beads, 8 finger-rings, 2 temple-rings, 2 bracelets, 6 clasps, 4 plaques, a brooch, and 
a belt set. Gold and silver vessels and figurines adorned churches and palaces, 
castles and monasteries. The common folk also bought jewellery, usually made of 
inexpensive metals. Ear-rings, clasps, brooches, crosses, buttons, finger-rings and 
decorations for belts and headgear were frequently made of iron, copper and tin. 

It would have been impossible to satisfy the vast demand for these goods had 
not labour been partly mechanised. There was mould casting (already described), 
after which a casting was cleaned, polished and decorated. Forging was another way 
to produce a whole line of identical objects fairly quickly. In the Middle Ages, it was 
used primarily for manufacturing smaller-sized articles. 
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A piece of metal, cast as a rule in the shape of a small blank, was flattened out and 
turned into a fairly thin circle or sheet. Then the cooled blank was positioned on 
a stationary surface. A die was placed on the workpiece and struck with a hammer. 
Dies were made of wood, stone, calcined clay or metal. The design cut out on the die was 
reproduced on the workpiece. Then its edges were trimmed, and an earring was pro¬ 
duced. 

The same procedure was used for manufacturing temple-rings, which were suspend¬ 
ed from hair. This kind of jewellery has now gone out of fashion, but in the Middle 
Ages, it was popular with the women of Central and Eastern Europe. A nation and 
even tribe could be identified by the shape of the temple-rings worn by its women. 
The Kama Bulgarians, for example, liked temple-rings adorned with three acorn beads 
suspended on copper wire; Croatians, round pendants with overlapping edges; Czechs, 
temple-rings with an S-shaped curl. Moreover, the other metal decorations worn by the 
women belonging to a particular tribe also differed. The Scandinavians preferred 
brooches with clasps shaped like a snake with a long body and a dragon’s head; 
Finns — pendants that jingled as they swung; Prussians — clasps in the shape of a bow; 
Letts — clothes hooks resembling the figure 8; Langobardi — pendants that looked like 
small baskets. When archaeologists come across such decorations in digging up a site, 
they can immediately distinguish the tribes which had inhabited the locality. 

Forging was also an essential part of minting, a major branch of work in metal. 
Gold, silver and copper coins were minted in great numbers. Each series, or group of 
coins had to have an identical shape, weight and design. As a rule, the coin featured 
an emblem of the state or the city where it was minted, or its patron saint, as well as 
the name and title of the ruler. Both sides of the coin had a picture. Two dies were 
used on a coin simultaneously: a round metal blank was placed on the lower, stationary 
positioned die, with the upper die superimposed on top. The coins were made by specially 
assigned craftsmen and under strict control of state authorities. The dies for the coins 
were made by specially trained metal engravers . 

However, let us return to iron. In the late Middle Ages, iron ore was sought by 
ore-prospectors, mined by miners, smelted by foundry workers, and further processed 
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by metalworkers. But in the early Middle Ages, all this was performed by just one person, 
the blacksmith, a most respected figure in the village. He lived on its edge so as not to 
disturb his fellow-villagers by the din and to eliminate the danger of fire. His main 
tools were a hammer and an anvil, and he also used a pair of tongs, an assortment of 
smaller hammers, a file, a cutting tool, chisel and shears. The nomads carted all these 
tools with them and did not allow the blacksmith to take part in the fighting for fear of 
losing such a valuable fellow-tribesman. 

Even before the 11th century, village craftsmen had mastered welding, soldering, hot 
forging, heat treatment, metal coating, mechanical treatment, the method of inlaying. 
If surface admixtures had to be cleared away, the metal article was scraped; inner 
admixtures were removed by heating and hammering it. It was easier to make an object 
from a single piece of metal than to weld several pieces together. But medieval 
smiths knew how to do this skilfully superimposing layers of metal one upon another 
and inserting a steel band into the iron body. The equipment of the warriors, such as a 
sword which had to be extra strong, consisted of three layers, the middle one being 
steel and the top and bottom ones, iron. Then the sword was hardened by placing it 
into a closed clay jar together with a mixture of coal and bones and heating to 
1,000° C. The blade treated in this manner did not bend and seldom broke. To give the 
steel extra strength and flexibility, it was quenched, that is quickly cooled after 
heating. 

Medieval craftsmen knew how to securely join different constructions and by the 
end of the Middle Ages already produced bolts and nuts, turned, gouged, drilled, planed 
and ground metals. 

A useful invention was a draw-plate with many holes of varying diameters. By 
drawing small, soft and still hot bits of metal through it, they were turned into wire. 
The wire was then cut into pieces, with one end sharpened and the other flattened 
to make a head: this is how nails were made. Pieces of wire were shaped into pins. If a 
needle was needed, a hole was made in the flattened end, and the other end was 
quenched. 

There existed a procedure for making an axe, one of man’s main tools throughout 
thousands of years. There were different kinds of axes, but all of them were ma$e in 
more or less the same way. An iron strip was first forged and then bent to form the 
head with a hole for the wooden handle; the strips were welded together over the 
entire surface and sharpened as a single edge. A pole-axe was made in the same way, 
but of steel. 

It is not surprising that the price of metal goods remained high: the process of 
producing them was not only long but difficult. Many men contributed their labour 
and skill before the final result was achieved. 

...Johann spent a long time choosing an axe he liked. He tested the edge against 
his calloused thumb for sharpness and smoothness. Sighing, he produced the small sack 
of money he had earned by selling his produce. After paying, he put the new axe into his 
shoulder bag. Then in the jewellers’ lane he selected a copper ring for the bride. He 
had decided that his son could have his own ring, which was kept at home in a trunk. 
It probably had turned green after all these years, but vigorous polishing would remove 
that. After all his purchases, Johann saw that the money left could only buy a small 
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pan, which would not do for his family. He counted the coins and carefully put 
them away again. Well, no matter. His main purchase, the axe, was made. And as for the 
pan, he’d get one with the money he would receive for the new harvest, if, of course, 
he would have anything left after paying corvee. 

The oxen embarked on their slow way back home. Tired but pleased with himself, 
Johann dozed off in the empty cart, after hiding the bag with the axe under the straw. 


What was Cooking in John’s 
and Mary’s Pot? 


C hese lines are from a medieval English folk ballad. John and Mary in Eng¬ 
land, Jean and Marie in France, Juan and Maria in Spain, and Ivan and 
Maria in Russia were at the time the two most common names. Knowing 
what those typical Johns and Marys used to eat will tell us the most popular 
European dishes. Isn’t that so? 

Well, not quite. A wealthy man had a better chance to diversify and 
enlarge his menu. A pauper often found it difficult to make ends meet and 
save himself from starvation, let alone give any thought to the quality and taste of his 
food. Famines were a frequent occurrence and affected nearly everyone. Man was still 
totally dependent on his natural environment. The vagaries of weather often upset the 
peasants’ plans and hopes. A drought burnt out the fields, a storm ruined the fruit and 
vegetables, prolonged rains rotted the roots of plants, early frosts froze the crops. 
Even in fine weather, disaster could strike. Farmers were helpless against mice, 
insects and some birds. Weeds sometimes overwhelmed the crops. The feudal lords, 
who could not care less about the peasants’ fate, stamped out fields watered with the 
labourers’ sweat and left many people without any means of sustenance. 

Chronicles describe the people’s suffering at the time of famine. They ate leaves, 
made stinking skilly from marsh weeds, dug out the roots of bushes burnt out by fires, 
chewed on tree bark, made flat cakes from oily white clay and fried rodents and 
insects. There were even cases of cannibalism. 

However, even when all was well, not all people could afford decent food, even 
if they were wealthy and well-born. Apart from status, a great deal depended on the 
natural environment, occupation and local customs. Take the daily life of Asian nomads, 
who came pouring into Europe like a flood. They came to the Black Sea coast from 
the Caspian area and the Urals, reached the Danube and even the Atlantic Ocean. Until 
they settled down, their food supplies came from their horses and their herds of sheep 
and camels. Their favourite drink was kumiss , mare’s fermented milk. Kumiss not 
only quenched thirst but was actually medicinal, and particularly good for the weak 
and the weary. Camel’s milk was given to children or used to make butter, and sheep’s 
milk was necessary for brynza , strong cheese. 

The nomads often ate horse-flesh. Horses were killed in every skirmish and raid. 
Their bodies were skinned, and the meat fried, stewed in pits filled fith aromatic leaves 
and herbs, or smoked by suspending thin strips over a hearth. The chief appropriated 
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the largest and most tasty pieces and distributed some among the bravest warriors and 
his retinue as a sign of special favour. The nomads placed the tough smoked meat 
between the saddle and the cover on the horse’s back: after hours of trotting or 
galloping, it became easier to chew. After a raid on peasants’ vegetable gardens and 
cellars, the nomads liked to slightly boil horse-flesh with the stolen vegetables and ate 
it half-raw. After fighting, they used to drink horses’ and camels’ warm blood. 

Hunting and trapping played a very important part in providing man with food, 
especially in the early Middle Ages, when the population was scarce and nature 
suffered very little from man’s interference. The animal world was rich and included 
many thousands of bears, wolverines, badgers, beavers, elks, reindeer, wild asses and 
horses, goats, boar, saigas, aurochs, bisons, otters, hares, black grouse, partridges, 
woodgrouse, bustards, ducks and geese. Excavating medieval settlements, archaeologists 
often find bones not only of these animals and wildfowl, which are hunted 
even now, but of some which we no longer eat but which were well-liked by 
medieval people: cranes, herons, pelicans, bitterns, sea eagles, spoonbills, magpies 
and rooks. Small birds of the sparrow type were considered a particular delicacy: 
chopped blackbird and titmouse meat was added to green salad, fried goldcrests 
and shrikes were served cold, fly catchers and orioles were baked, waxwings and 
wagtails, stewed, warblers and hedge sparrows smoked, chiffs-chaffs cooked in sauce. 
Wrens and blackbirds adorned dishes prepared from larger birds, and swallows and 
larks served as stuffing for pies. The better the bird could sing, the more delectable 
the dish prepared from it. Pate from nightingales’ tongues was prepared only on the 
most important occasions and only in the kitchens of dukes and nobility. 

As for the common people, they ate any game and wildfowl, especially when other 
food was lacking or hard to come by. During the Black Death of 1348, an epidemic of 
plague that descended on Europe, masses of people took to the road in an effort to 
survive. Between one-third and one-fourth of the people of Europe died at the time, 
but only two-thirds of that number succumbed to plague: the rest died of starvation or 
succumbed to the hardships of life in strange places. In flight, people killed off nearly 
all the birds they came across, and this saved many fugitives from death. 

The feudal nobility regarded hunting as the second-important occupation for the 
well-born (after fighting) and devoted much time to it. A favourite pastime was battue, 
when many more animals were exterminated than could be eaten or preserved. As a re¬ 
sult, game became scarce, and by the end of the Middle Ages, hunting was no longer 
a reliable source of food. 

Fishing was more reliable. Although the fish population in rivers and lakes was 
also decreasing as a result of man’s wastefulness, this did not happen as quickly. 
Inhabitants of wooded and coastal areas often ate raw or half-cooked fish, especially in 
winter, when there were not enough herbs and green vegetables. The townsfolk, though, 
prefered boiled fish. Fish soup was a very common dish. Much fish was smoked, salted, 
and dried for future use. Such fish constituted the common travellers’ fare. 

More fish could have been salted but for the scarcity of salt, which at the time was 
very expensive. Rock-salt, either in the form of powder or lumps, was very rare. Water 
was a more common source of salt. The salt remaining after evaporation was pressed 
into round slabs, taken to villages and towns and sold for a high price. In the early Mid- 
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Kitchen; kitchen utensils; game frying on a skewer; cutting up the meat 
before serving; a laid table. Miniature, early 14th cent. 

die Ages, these slabs even served as money: salt was accepted as payment everywhere in 
Europe. Housewives hoarded each pinch of salt, and when they had none, added ashes 
to soup instead. Thus, it was not easy to salt large amounts of fish. 

The scarcity of salt was partly made up for by herbs and spices. They were treasured 
as welcome additions to food and as medicine for stomach upsets. The spices were divid¬ 
ed into several groups both by cooks and medics. Ginger was considered the most va- 


















William the Conqueror feasting before the Battle of Hastings. The legends 
say: food is being cooked; the servants are waiting at the table; the bishop 
blessing the feast. Tapestry , 1120 


luable of the tuberous plants (it was added to beer and dough while its aromatic oil 
was used for jam). Bay trees held pride of place among the leafy plants: bay leaf 
had long been used as seasoning for soup and thin porridge. Cinnamon was another 
favourite: its dried and chopped-up bark imparted a specific flavour to the dishes; 
cinnamon oil was used in the kitchens of only the wealthiest people. But the most 
common spices were those prepared from flowers and fruits. Clove buds were cut 
off, dried in the sun and added to practically any dish. Mustard seeds were ground and 
made into a sauce with water, and eaten with meat. Cardamom fruits were pressed to 
produce oil. Anise was added to food in the process of cooking. Nutmeg flavoured 
cakes and biscuits. Pepper was added to almost all dishes. Saffron stigmas were pressed 
and used to season porridges. 

Pepper and cinnamon were brought from the distant Orient. They were so expensive 
that were beyond the reach of common people. They used mustard, dill, thyme, onions 
and garlic, which could be grown in any climate. The abundance of spices added to 
sauces made up for the crude taste and poor cooking of the food. At times, the seasoning 
was so strong that the dish’s original taste was altogether lost, the spices made the 
diners’ eyes water and burnt their mouths. 

Bread and grape juice were the most common food, especially in southern Europe, 
with its large vineyards. It was fairly common for a peasant to confine his daily ra¬ 
tion to a litre of grape juice and about a kilo of bread, and to make this his daily fare 
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for many days. The poorest folk drank plain water. To keep it fresh, the arum family 
plants containing ether were put into. In Northern Europe, where grapes did not 
grow, beer was a very common drink. Bread usually had the shape of flat cakes. Loaves 
to which we are accustomed, appeared only in the late Middle Ages. Before that, people 
ate either fried grain or unsweetened and unsalted flat cakes, which were hard and dry 
and baked without yeast. The dough was made from millet, spelt, barley wheat or 
rye flour. 

Millet probably has a longer history in Europe than any other grain crop. Every¬ 
where on the continent it was used to make skilly and bake bread. And, since millet is 
harvested fairly late in the autumn, millet cakes and porridge did not appear on the 
people’s tables until that season. Spelt, a tough crop, grew everywhere and easily 
withstood the changes in the weather. It was a common food everywhere in Europe. 
The dough made from spelt was also suitable for making noodles. Wheat bread was 


A monk drinking wine on the siy in 
a monastery cellar. Miniature , 13th 
cent . 

predominantly a South European food, barley bread was common in Northern 
Europe, and rye bread, in Eastern Europe. From early childhood, inhabitants of 
Southern Europe ate semolina; barley porridge was a horthern fare, and rye porridge, 
an eastern one. Barley cakes kept for a longer time, and thus were popular with 
travellers and warriors, including the crusaders. Many of the agricultural crops 
that are now quite common were unknown in the Middle Ages. A case in point is 
buckwheat Maize (or corn), tomatoes, potatoes and sun flowers were first imported 
from America as late as the 16th century, and cannot be named among the foods that 
medieval Europeans knew and liked. 

The third place, after bread and grape juice, was held by green and beetroot 
salads. Their ingredients, however, differed substantially from what we usually put 
into these dishes now, for medieval vegetable gardens were quite unlike ours. They 
were more like orchards in the modern sense of the word, where fruit trees, berry 
bushes, vegetables and herbs all grew together. The division occurred somewhat 
later. Not infrequently, the vegetable garden was not near its owner’s house but far 
away in the woods in a specially enclosed plot. 

The townspeople’s orchards and kitchen-gardens were right near their houses, a cus- 
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Abbot at breakfast. Miniature, 15th cent. 

tom that later spread to the countryside due to the scarcity of land. The main 
vegetable was turnip. Between the 6th and the 17th centuries, it was the usual daily 
fare. The second most popular vegetable was radish. In addition, each area had its 
own local favourites. In Eastern Europe, for instance, horse-radish boiled to remove 
bitterness was added to nearly every dish, including salads. In Northern Europe, the 
population consumed much swede and cabbage, in Southern Europe, legumes. On 
the coast, edible seaweeds and molluscs were welcome additions to the menu. The range 
of vegetables popular in the Middle Ages differed from our customary diet today. 
Many of them were later ousted by carrots and beets. Bearberries, holy grass, ergot, 
coriander, and mint were eaten, or rather chewed fresh. Willow-herb, heather, camo¬ 
mile. St. John’s wort, juniper and horse-tail were brewed like tea. Marigold, hops, the 
roots of cinquefoil and lily of the valley were used to make blancmange. Sorrel, nettle 
and spinach were added to soups. Melon, congealed jelly prepared from burdock root 
and the thickened dogrose decoction were dried and cut into sweet sticks. They were as 
highly valued as honey. Hawthorn berries were ground into flour. Solomon’s seal, 
asparagus, agrimony and goose-foot were used to make salads. Barberry was used 
for jam. A large number of other herbs went into balms, which were eaten for dessert 
and used as medicines. 

Nature provided man with many other foods. In summer and autumn, country 
dwellers picked nuts, mushrooms and berries both for themselves and the liege lord. 
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The most popular fruits in the Middle Ages were apples and gooseberries. Most other 
fruits and berries familiar to us now were either brought into Europe later from the 
Orient or known but not popular at that time. 

As compared to the nomads, the peasants consumed less fats and dairy products. 
The main source of vegetable oil were flax and hemp. Hogs were the main source 
of animal fats. After closing a plot in an oak or beech grove and driving in a herd of 
boar for pasturing, the peasants gradually killed them off for fat. The lords compelled 
the peasants to give up the male domestic animals and fowl (oxen, sheep, goats, geese, 
drakes). Sometimes, they were fattened on the estate to make up a store of meat 
that could be used when necessary (for instance, for feasts). The peasants were allowed 
to keep the female animals for milk and eggs and rearing the young. Slaughtering 
a female animal was considered a sin. Fresh cow milk was preferred to boiled, and 
sour milk was used to make yogurt. In the mountains, milk was used to make cheese, and 
in the plains, cottage cheese. Sour cream and butter were rarely made. Butter was a 
customary fare only for emperors and kings. A serf simply could not afford it. 

Meal times also differed from our customary diet now. Rising with the dawn, a 
peasant or a craftsman had his first meal not later than 6 a.m. Old Russian za-utrok 
(meaning in the morning), the German Fruhstiick (early bite), the French petit 
dejeuner and the Italian prima colazione all have the same sense meaning — break¬ 
fast. Breakfast was the biggest meal of the day: people needed strength for work. By 
midday, soup was ready, and they had what we now call lunch. By that time, the sun was 
moving towards the zenith from the south, so the midday meal was called yuzhny (a 
‘southern’ one), yuzhin (uzhin ) in Russia, souper in France, supper (‘the soup meal’) in 
England, and Abendessen (‘the evening meal’) in Germany. By the evening, work was 
over so there was no sense eating. In the Middle Ages, the common folk both in town 
and country usually ate twice a day and went to bed as soon as dusk fell. However, 
that was not the daily routine of the feudal lords, who stayed up until the early hours and 
rose much later than the toiling folk. The people stuck to the old customs for a long 
time, but the nobility gradually imposed its own traditions on the other strata of society, 
who tried to emulate the upper crust. Breakfast moved closer to noon, dinner became 
the new midday meal, and supper was in the evening. Three meals a day became the 
prevailing custom, and in some places, there were even four. 

As a whole, the food was simple and rather crude: variety of delicacies and sweets 
were not popular with the common people. However, as cities and towns grew, changes 
began to take place. The townsfolk made up for the scarcity of farm produce with 
cooked foods. The wealthy people followed the example of the feudal lords and hired 
cooks and pastry-cooks and encouraged the rural folk who brought foodstuffs from 
the country. Nowhere in the rural areas did people go as hungry as they did in the 
towns and cities, where paupers chewed on bones together with homeless dogs... 

Thus as we see, the daily fare in the Middle Ages was not the same as it is now. So we 
cannot give a definite answer to the question: “What was cooking in John’s and 
Mary’s pot?” It all depended on the status and occupation in feudal society. 
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The Day of the Skewbald Cow 

O n Monday, April 5, 1401, the janitor of a three-storey brick house in Potters’ 
Street, not far from the marketplace, peeked through the barred peephole 
and asked, his voice still hoarse with sleep: 

“Is that you, Herr Plumfeld?” 

“None other,” muttered the elderly man wrapped up in a dark cloak made 
of expensive cloth. He looked up and down the deserted street, obviously 
a habitual gesture, and exclaimed in a slightly louder voice: “Since when have 
I become a stranger?” 

Otto Plumfeld had been in the service of the Wiese firm for forty years. In Hamburg, 
and elsewhere in Northern Germany, all heard of this wealthy family of merchants and 
urban patricians. The Wiese brothers owned the family firm and conducted their 
affairs with considerable shrewdness. Their business was flourishing. They owned stone 
houses and stores in the city, ware houses in the port, mills, entire estates in the 
adjacent countryside and mines in the Saxon mountains. Their ships carried cargoes 
to Stockholm, Riga, Brugge and London, and even to far-off Venice. 

The eldest Wiese brother, Jacob, head of the family firm, was one of the two burgo¬ 
masters, and had been recently knighted. 

A job with such a firm was both lucrative and prestigious. Otto began his career 
as an errand boy at the age of II and, years later, became a shop-assistant in a cloth 
shop. At the time of our story, Otto was already Herr Jacob’s right hand and confidential 
assistant. 

But every morning, rising with the first rays of the sun, as befits an industrious man, 
Otto paid a visit to the company’s offices in Jacob Wiese’s house to receive his 
instructions for the day. 

That morning, there was important news at the office. Jacob Wiese, who had 
left for Lubeck a fortnight before, was finally returning and holding a secret meeting 
in his office next afternoon. Otto Plumfeld was also invited. 

The Hansa , a league of German towns. When engaged in the company’s business, 
Otto frequently had to look into the trunk bound in copper strips which stood in the 
Hamburg city hall. It was securely locked and contained documents and papers. A speci¬ 
al section held treaties. Reading the yellowed parchment pages, Otto learned that 
back in 1241, the merchants of Lubeck and Hamburg had formed a union. Later, they 
were joined by Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Danzig, 1 Riga, Revel 2 and many other 
cities. Fifty years later, the Hanseatic League united 24, and a hundred years later, more 
than 60 cities and towns. They mapped out their policies together and acted jointly. 
The merchants in the cities united by the League made greater profits from trade and 
found it easier to resist pirates and robbers and conclude agreements with greedy feudal 
lords. 

Gradually, the League was joined by more towns, and in the early 15th century, 


1 Now Gdansk in Poland. 

2 Tallinn, the capital of the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic, USSR. 
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the Hansa, as it came to be known, embraces several hundred North German and West 
Slavic towns and cities. 

The Hansa soon became a powerful force. It fought for supremacy in the Baltic 
and North seas, waged wars against Denmark and the Teutonic Order, competed 
with England and imposed its trade terms upon the Scandinavian countries. It was 
extremely difficult to stand up to it, as the Hansa was able to amass a fleet of a thou¬ 
sand vessels at the shortest notice. For the other merchants it was an irresistable rival: 
its ships could simultaneously carry up to 300,000 tons of goods. 

The Hansa had its permanent trading stations in Russia, in the city of Veliky 
Novgorod, whence it exported excellent furs, leather and wax; in London, where it 
bought tin, lead and rough felt; in the windswept Norwegian town of Bergen with 
its famous herring; in Brugge (Belgium), where one of the largest annual fairs known 
throughout Europe was held, and on the Baltic island of Gotland, where its only town, 
Visby, was so rich that, as rumour had it, “hogs fed out of gold troughs there”. Besides, 
the Hanseatic merchants possessed warehouses in all the major port towns of the 
Western coast, where important trade routes crossed. 

For decades, the dominant town of the Hansa was Liibeck, where the Hansetags, 
assemblies of delegates from all the Hanseatic towns, were usually held. Jacob Wiese 
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was due back from one of these assemblies, which he attended as the representative 
of Hamburg. His account of the trip was eagerly awaited. 

Wiese had employees, agents, in all Hanseatic stations, from which they travelled to 
other big cities. The agents conducted commercial transactions earning large sums 
of money for Wiese, and also amassed and transmitted information concerning the 
demand for particular goods, news of the emperors’ and tsars’ matrimonial plans, 
of friends and foes, of the harvest and where revolts had taken place. The merchants 
were in need of all sorts of news: current events affected prices and demand, and 
consequently profits. 

Wiese made it a rule to send young men — his sons and nephews — on the road. 
He considered this a good school for them, a chance to make useful acquaintances 
and find rich brides. Of course, the young men were accompanied by more seasoned 
employees. 

Otto Plumfeld also had gone through his term of service in foreign stations. He 
frequently recollected the time when he travelled with Jacob. Life then was not always 
easy, even quite hard, but still, those were good times. Both he and Herr Jacob were 
young and high-spirited. Young Jacob (under an assumed name of course) once 
palmed off a barrel of butter to a travelling Scottish merchant — adding a large boulder 
to the butter for good measure! One could have an arm cut off for such a prank, or been 
forced to pay a big fine. Had the affair come to light, the firm would have been dis¬ 
graced, and the Hansa had always been very careful of its reputation. However, nothing 
happened. Jacob was always in luck! 

At Herr Jacob’s office . At noon next day, Otto Plumfeld strode through the 
antechamber of the Wiese house hat in one hand, and cane, in the other. Breaking an old 
habit, he did not glance into the office where more than a dozen scribes were dili¬ 
gently writing, entering the company’s transactions into ledgers: purchased and sold 
goods, their amount, quality, price and terms of delivery, the names of the seller and 
the buyer, the ships and their destinations. The balance was also recorded in the ledger: 
the profits and expenditures for the day, the week, the month and the year. 

At the far end of the corridor, Otto opened a heavy oak door and found himself 
in Jacob Wiese’s office. The modest-sized room with tightly shuttered windows was very 
hot. The resinous odour of burning logs blended with the too-heavy scent of expensive 
wax candles. A low-voiced conversation was in progress among the members of the 
Wiese firm, all of whom were clad in expensive velvet suits. Fur collars rippled and 
silver chains glittered, as did the jewels and signet rings on the men’s fingers. 

The seat nearer the desk was occupied by Jacob’s younger brother Gerhard — the 
financial head of the house. Even as a boy, his son Alf had accompanied his uncle 
Jacob on his visits to the port, and now the company warehouses were his exclu¬ 
sive responsibility. Jacob’ both sons were absent: they were on their way to the 
Marseille fair with the best wares — coloured German cloth of 35 brands, velveteen, 
linens, fustian and Cologne silks. However, the only representative of the third 
generation of the Wiese males was present, Jacob’s grandson Klaus. He had just turned 
14, and was already training for the business. In winter, he was to accompany his 
father to the Finnish coast to purchase a large consignment of grey squirrel fur. Slightly 
apart from the others and with an air of modesty about him sat Gerhard’s son-in-law, 
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Henrik van der Wee, a Dutchman. His home town was Amsterdam, where his family, 
now bankrupt, once was a member of the powerful wool cloth merchants guild, 
which dominated the smaller tradesmen in the field. Settling down in Hamburg after 
his marriage and joining the Wiese firrn, Henrik was in charge of business contacts 
with the city’s felt-makers’ guilds and rural weavers from whom he purchased their 
merchandise. 

Otto hardly had time to introduce himself when Jacob Wiese in person entered the 
office. He nodded and sat down in a carved armchair at the head of the desk. Silently 
scrutinising all present, he made a gesture of invitation and his relatives moved closer to 
the desk. No one wanted to be the first to speak. At long last, Gerhard asked softly: 

“What did the Hansetag discuss?” 

“The pirates,” said Jacob. 

The brief comment concealed a long history going back centuries. 

The curse of the waterways . In measured tones, as if weighing each word, Jacob 
began his story: 

“As you know, we merchants favour the water routes. Of course there are storms 
and pirates, but unlike land, there is neither dirt nor princes with their taxes, nor 
highwaymen. Much more goods can be transported across seas than along bad narrow 
roads. The wind is both faster and cheaper than horses or bulls.” He fell silent for 
a moment. “Ever since the time of antiquity, waterways and commerce have been 
brothers: when trade grows, so does water transport. But so does brigandage.” 

Jacob rose, and poked at the logs that were burning low in the hearth. He resumed 
his seat and continued: 

“You know that the Hanseatic League has always combated piracy. But in my 
lifetime, it has become the curse of the waterways.” 

“I think I know when it began to get worse,” Gerhard broke in. “After 1361, when 
Valdemar IV, the Danish king, called Atterdag, which means ‘another day’, plundered 
Visby and turned Gotland into a base for piracy. They have their headquarters 
and their fleet there, and Gotland craftsmen repair their ships. It’s become a centre 
of attraction for fugitive sailors — outlaws and men in search of easy money — from 
Germany, the Netherlands, the Baltic states and France. There are Swedes, Danes 
and Baltic Slavs among them. But that motley and boisterous crowd submits to rigid 
discipline: at sea, they display unquestioning obedience to the captains.” 

“Why are the pirates known as UgedelersT ’ inquire Klaus, who had not missed 
a single word. 

“It means ‘those who share equally’,” replied Jacob. “The pirates let it be known that 
they live together like brothers and only rob the wealthy and divide the loot equally. 
This makes common people sympathetic to them, and even help them. But they soon 
regret they ever did when they see how cruel and avaricious the pirates are. The 
brigands demand ransom from everyone they capture, even the poorest fishermen. 
Seizing a ship, the pirates throw all passengers overboard.” 

“If you’ll excuse my saying so,” said Otto Plumfeld respectfully, “the pirates are 
aided not so much by the poor as by the rich. English and Danish kings and dukes 
have often taken them into their service. I’ve recently heard from an English captain of 
a ship that nearly every port has its ‘own’ pirate, the hired hand of the local authorities 
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and merchants. Back at the time of your father,” here Otto bowed to Jacob and Ger¬ 
hard, “our agent reported from London that the English ports had formed a league to 
jointly combat piracy with their fleets. However, that didn’t seem to do much good...” 

Henrik van der Wee gave a barely audible snort. He emptied his pipe against the 
fireplace grill and said quietly: 

“Members of the Hansa have also been known to seek the pirates’ help, especially 
in wars against Denmark and England. It is well known that in coastal waters, all 
seamen behave like pirates capturing and pillaging ships belonging to rival cities, also 
members of the Hansa. Thus, it appears the League not only fights brigandage but 
at times engages in similar activities itself.” 

Temperamental Alf, who was forever quarrelling with the imperturbable Dutchman, 
leaped up from his seat: 

“You’re right, cousin,” he said in his loud voice, “but it is rumoured that two years 
ago the ligedelers’ chief, the notorious Stertebecker, married the daughter of Keno 
den Broken the Duke of Friesland, who is also a Dutchman. Perhaps, I’m mistaken? 
So your high and mighty fellow-countrymen do not mind taking pirates into their 
families either!” 

“All that is so,” said Jacob with finality, “but at this time of trial, we’d better 
forget our differences and start trying to find a solution. The Hansa has no more patien¬ 
ce. Why, Bremen alone has paid the pirates over 10,000 marks in silver as ransom, 
enough to buy several villages. Wismar has suffered so badly that it was forced to close 
down the port. Merchants are being ruined, thousands of people are starving. Because 
of the pirates, we are forced to dispatch whole caravans of ships accompanied by 
guard vessels, instead of one or just a few. Our expenses are beginning to exceed our 
profits.” 

“But have we never defeated the pirates in battles?” asked Otto. 

“Occasional campaigns against piracy do not really help. The prisons are indeed 
overflowing with captured pirates. The hangmen are complaining they are overworked 
and ask for assistants. But the recent expeditions against pirates undertaken by 
the Dutch Queen Margaret and the English King Richard II were a failure: 35 war¬ 
ships belonging to the Hansa and 3,000 knights were powerless against Stertebec¬ 
ker.” 

“But three years ago the pirates boarded their ships and left Gotland,” Gerhard said. 

Jacob smiled, mirthlessly. “So they did. But they’ve made the island of Helgoland 
their base.” 

“What?” cried Alf leaping to his feet again. “Helgoland’s in the North Sea, right at 
the mouth of the Elbe! This is a direct threat to Hamburg!” 

“We’ll have to appeal to the Emperor,” said Otto, his voice shaking. 

“No,” Jacob objected. “The Emperor will do nothing to help us. The Council of 
Hamburg already dispatched a secret letter to him requesting his assistance and protec¬ 
tion against the pirates. The Emperor’s reply was: ‘Seize the brigands and punish them 
as the law provides.’” 

Uneasy silence descended upon the room. 

“But, Jacob,” Gerhard finally said, “you were present at the Hansetag. What did 
the cities decide?” 
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Jacob rose. All realised that the most important information was about to be 
provided. 

Jacob squared his shoulders and said: 

“The Hansa has decided to attack the pirates with its allied fleet. It will be a sudden 
attack. The point of departure is Hamburg/’ He paused. “The Wiese house has been 
granted the honour of providing the flagship. I have decided it shall be the Skewbald 
Cow , our best vessel.” 

The company needs money. The Hansa fleet was expected in two weeks’ time. Under 
the plan adopted by the Hansetag, the Skewbald Cow was to be not so much the 
flagship as the bait. It was to pretend to be a big merchant vessel, lure the pirates and 
engage them in combat. Then, the allied Hansa navy would come to its aid. 

Equipping a ship at such short notice was not easy, but particularly difficult 
was to do it secretly. Besides, the company was short of finances. A large sum was 
required to properly arm and load the ship with cargo sufficient to make her resemble a 
merchant vessel. But, as often happens, the company had neither merchandise nor 
money, all of which was invested in the transactions at the fair. The other 
trading companies in Hamburg were in similar straits: in the brief period of navigation 
money, ships and merchandise were constantly in circulation. 

The Wieses decided to appeal to Marco the Lombard. 

Two days later, Gerhard set off for the Lombard’s pawnshop. He was accom¬ 
panied by Klaus, whom he instructed on the way. 

“You see,” Gerhard said as they made their way along the crooked narrow 
street that ran between the marketplace and the port, “a merchant must possess 
the currency of the country with which he is doing business. Take us members of 
the League. We use silver guldens minted in Lubeck and Cologne. The English mint 
nobles 1 and shillings. The Hungarians’ money is ducats, and the Swedes’ — ore. 
Setting off for London to make a purchase, your dad goes to a money-changer to 
exchange our guldens for nobles. Or this can be done in London. And when 
your uncle Henrik’s relatives come to visit us from Amsterdam, they go to Marco 
and get either guldens or talers in exchange for their florins.” 

“Are we then going to change money?” 

“No, we are going to borrow some. Marco is also a money-lender.” 

“He is a good man,” said Klaus with conviction, “if he is willing to help people 
in time of need.” 

“It’s not quite that simple,” replied his uncle. “He charges high interest for his 
‘help’. We are going to borrow 500 guldens but will probably have to pay back 750, fifty 
per cent more than he lent us.” 

“What if we don’t pay him back?” 

“This happens frequently. There are dishonest people, especially among the high¬ 
born, who believe they can get away with anything. And paupers often have no money to 
pay back.” 

“Then Marco must have been broken a long time ago?” 

“Not really. Before actually parting with their money, money-lenders usually 


1 Noble , an old English gold coin equivalent to 6s 8 d. 
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demand security: good-quality clothes, a ship, merchandise, even land. If the debt is 
not serviced on time, the money-lender keeps the security. And since the things he 
keeps usually cost more than the amount he’d lent, he is well taken care of.” 

“Why has Marco been called ‘the Lombard’?” 

“He comes from Lombardy, a region in Northern Italy. Many Lombards have 
pawnshops like Marco’s in European cities, changing or lending money at interest 
and on security. Ah, here we are.” 

The Lombard’s two-storey house squeezed between its neighbours was in no way 
remarkable. A sturdy door and a small barred window occupied the first storey of 
the narrow building, and the two windows of the upper floor, curtained and with 
potted plants on the sills, revealed that the shop-owner lived there. 

Marco in person opened the door. He was a small old man wearing a shabby 
black suit. His crafty eyes scrutinised the visitors. On locking the front door 
securely after them, Marco led them to a small back room without windows, lit up 
candles and said in a friendly voice: 

“This is indeed an honour — a visit from Gerhard Wiese and the youngest heir to 
the business. What can I do for you?” 

The discussion that followed was of great interest to Klaus. Marco must have 
discovered some information because he did demand a 50 per cent interest for his 
services. Moreover, he would only accept as security the White Stork fullery 
located in Hamburg’s suburb. 

Gerhard agreed to all terms. He even undertook to pay the money back before 
the customary “day of settlement”. St. Michael’s Day (September 29). After all, 
in August, his nephews would return from the fair with considerable money. For a 
small fee, a clerk affixed the city seal to the document and recorded the transaction in 
the city book. Then, in the presence of witnesses, Marco turned over to Gerhard a 
heavy bag filled with silver coins. 

The White Stork fullery. “Look, uncle Gerhard,” said Klaus, “you should have 
borrowed more than 500 guldens. It will not be enough considering all our future 
expenses.” 

“Never get into unnecessary debt. This will be enough to equip a ship and make 
an advance payment to the crew. Henrik van der Wee has promised to provide the 
cargo. Thomas Stanthon will help him.” 

“I know Thomas. He’s uncle Henrik’s partner in the White Stork fullery. Uncle 
told me that five years ago, they formed an association, a company, with two or 
three people supplying the money. Our Henrik makes only financial contributions 
and is thus called a ‘silent’ partner. Thomas is an ‘acting’ partner. He was a fuller in 
England and is now contributing his labour and skills to the business looking 
after the fullery. He spends all his time there. They share the profits equally, 
and Henrik turns over his share to our firm.” 

“Right you are,” Gerhard agreed. “At the rest of our mills we simply employ a mil¬ 
ler and pay him wages. But those are flour mills, and this one is a fullery.” 

It should be noted that among the first machines man learned to make a mill holds a 
place of honour. Ancient Greeks and Romans used water-mills built near streams 
and powered by horses or mules in the dry seasons. In the Middle Ages, there were 













A water- and a wind-mill. Miniatures , early 14th cent. 

very many mills in Europe. In the 9th century, in the vicinity of Paris there was a mill 
for every 40 or 50 families, i. e., about 200 people. Judging by the Domesday 
Book, by the end of the 11th century, England had up to 5,000 mills. Windmills 
appeared in the 12th century. They were particularly popular in the Netherlands. 

The mills were used not only for grinding grain into flour. They helped tanners, 
miners and builders, who used them for crushing ore and sawing wood. And, of course, 
fullers could not do without them either. 

...The morning was wet, but Henrik van der Wee donned a rough woollen cape 
and jumped into the saddle. He was accompanied by faithful Otto. 

The White Stork fullery stood just outside the city walls near the Western 
Gate. It was called thus because of its whitewashed upper storey. Like the other 
fulleries dotting the green hills, it stood on a stream running into the Elbe 
beneath Hamburg, so that the dirty water in which wool had been washed would not 
pollute the river and the atmosphere in the city... 

Shortly after noon, the travellers had already returned. Both looked pleased: the 
trip must have been successful. 

Jacob Wiese returned from the port in time for dinner and sat down at the table 
without changing. On satisfying his hunger, he asked with some concern: 

“Well, what about the cargo?” 

“Thomas has thought it all out,” Henrik replied. “He’ll pack some wet wool into 
bales to make it appear like expensive cloth.” 

“Well, good for our ‘walker’!” 

“Why did you call Stanthon a ‘walkerj granddad?” 

Jacob burst into laughter. “Because a long time ago, when there were no ful¬ 
leries, people used their feet to felt the wool in vats. The English called it ‘walking’ and 
the fullers became known as ‘walkers’. Thomas told me this.” 

“Besides,” Henrik continued, “I visited Brackel, the wine merchant. You remember, 
father, that last year, when old Brackel was leaving for Barcelona to purchase Arab 
incense, he...” 

“Yes, I know. He borrowed 400 guldens from us and gave us one of these 
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new-fangled promissory notes with his seal — a written obligation to pay the money 
back. But the unfortunate man died in a storm near Gibraltar on his way back just 
as he had feared he would.” 

“So I called on his son with the promissory note, and he promised to provide us 
with barrels of his best wine by way of payment. I’ll make sure that tomorrow the 
news spreads throughout the city and reaches the pirates.” 

At the port . All members of the Wiese family assembled at the port. The older men 
worked equipping the ship, Alf and Henrik loaded the goods. Otto checked the crew. 
Klaus was to keep an eye on the other vessels, both those moored in the harbour and 
those arriving, to make sure the pirates had not sent a reconnaissance ship. 

The Hamburg port made a colourful scene. The embankment was lined with the 
merchants’ houses with gaily painted facades. Thick beams protruded out of the attic 
windows: windlasses used to haul the cargo upstairs to protect it from dampness, 
thieves and rats. Lower storeys and cellars of many buildings housed pubs and 
other eating places patronised by seamen. Tanned, exotically dressed sailors forming 
picturesque groups strolled along the embankment. Their palms were black with 
tar. They wore an ear-ring in one ear, and had a pipe between their teeth. There 
was a babel of voices. 

Moored in the semi-circular harbour were dozens of ships, most of them the 
Hansa’s cogs, merchant vessels with one mast and a large square sail. A cog had high 
sides, and its stern and bow rose even higher above the water: they accommodated 
people in the fore-deck and the quarter-deck. There was wooden planking under the 
deck to make room for the cargo. 

The cogs were sturdy vessels made of thick strong planks, and even during a storm 
they rode the waters as easily as a barrel. However, they were also slow and not very 
mobile. 

The most distant from the shore was the Lily back from Riga with a load of 
grain. Its size and deep hull prevented it from entering the harbour, thus the cargo 
had to be taken ashore by smaller vessels. It was about to raise anchor and leave for 
Brugge carrying Swedish iron, Russian furs and Norwegian smoked herring. Its captain 
had said that after Brugge, he intended to take the Lily to London with a load of Oriental 
wares: silk, spices, and valuable timber. 

The anchor chain rumbled, the captain was in a hurry: it was the custom 
with the Hanseatic merchants to be on time during the loading and unloading of 
their ships. 

Although the cog was a merchantman, it was also the standard man-of-war. It 
was not unsuitable for taking passengers. The St. Eric , a Scandinavian ship anchored 
nearer the pier, was taking pilgrims to Rome. On her way back, she would probably 
carry Italian wines and silk. Next to the St. Eric , a man-of-war was stocking up 
with fresh water. It could accommodate a hundred soldiers armed with heavy cross¬ 
bows. 

“It’s Wismar said Otto noticing that Klaus was gazing at the ship with considerable 
curiosity. “She’s getting ready for a long voyage. A caravan carrying salt is shortly to 
depart from the French Bourneuve harbour lying south of the Loire’s mouth. It will 
make its customary ‘harbour tour’ sailing along the coast selling salt and taking other 
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Hanseatic vessels. 15th cent. 

wares. It’ll go as far as Skane, the southern tip of Scandinavia. The fishing season is 
about to begin there, so they’ll need plenty of salt and many barrels. The Wismar 
will escort the caravan.” 

We know that such caravans were also equipped by Italian merchants, especially 
the Florentines, who brought raw wool from England for their famous fulleries. Oc¬ 
casionally, owners of merchant ships in a particular country formed guilds. 

“Look!” said a seaman standing next to Klaus as he waved his pipe in the direction 
of the sea. 

Klaus turned. An Italian galley was swiftly entering the harbour. 

Galleys usually measured up to 55 metres in length and had low sides and a 
triangular sails, their general appearance reminding one of a seagull. Their shallow 
hulls prevented them from weathering higher seas. Nevertheless, in the Mediterranean 
a galley was the standard warship. She was an oared vessel. 

The oars of the one now entering the harbour were making rhythmic splashes 
on the water. She was already so close to the shore that one could hear the clanking 
of chains and the swishing of lashes. The oarsmen were either convicts, prisoners 
of war, or heretics sentenced to the galleys. Overseers kept a sharp eye to them. The 
oars were huge, 15 metres long and weighed 300 kg each. Each oar was operat¬ 
ed by a team of nine men, who rowed standing up and made 22 strokes a 
minute. 

Klaus had already seen oarsmen, whose backs glistened with sweat and whose 
faces were distorted from exhaustion. To prevent an oarsman from screaming when 
wounded in combat or by an overseer’s lash, a wooden gag was stuck into his mouth: 
such a gag hung around each oarsman’s neck. To be sentenced to the galleys was about 
the worst thing that could happen to a man. 

“The northern nef, a sailing ship, is more to my liking,” said the same seaman 
to his friend, “even though it is slower than a galley. A nef is so tall and so round that it 
can accommodate both a large cargo and a whole army with its weapons, carts and 
provisions. It has luxurious cabins along the sides for those who can afford them, and 









there are loopholes for guns above the cabins. It even has a special platform on the 
stern for horses and can take on from 40 to 50 of them.” 

“I’ve been on a nef crew,” his friend said, “and saw the horses practically 
suspended by broad straps. Their legs barely touched the floor.” 

Klaus already realised that not a single ship anchored in the harbour remotely 
resembled a pirate’s schute or schrtigge — swift and mobile vessels with a shallow hull. 
The pirates usually removed everything from the deck to make room for more guns. 
This quite distinguished a pirate’s ship from a peaceful merchantman, and Klaus 
was very much aware of this. 

Relieved, he headed for the pier to watch the loading of the Skewbald Cow. 

As distinct from ordinary cogs, vessels with one mast, the Skewbald Cow had 
three masts. Such vessels were called hoiks. A hoik could carry up to 300 tons 
and was very popular with the Hanseatic merchants. 

Anchored in the roads far away from the shore, the Skewbald Cow was surrounded 
by many small vessels, from which bales and barrels were lifted onto its deck 
to be stored in its hold. A tally clerk stood by each hatch noting the numbers of the 
bales and their contents. Everything appeared to be quite normal. But the eight 
largest bales contained guns, not wool. And after nightfall, soldiers stealthily made 
their way on board the Skewbald Cow. 

The end of the ligedelers. The sea was calm. His hand shielding his eyes 
from the blinding spring sun, Jacob Wiese gazed at his departing ship silhouetted 
against the sky. The Skewbald Cow grew smaller and smaller and finally disappeared 
in the blue haze. Her route ran past the Helgoland Island. 

The ship moved heavily and sat deep in the water. She was obviously loaded to 
capacity: even the deck had to accommodate expensive-looking leather bales of woollen 
cloth. 

She appeared to be so peaceful and helpless! Loaded ships had long avoided 
passing Helgoland. And Stertebecker decided to strike. Soon, six schnigges headed by 
his own ship surrounded the merchant hoik and got ready to board it. 

Suddenly, the varicoloured bales cluttering the deck were tossed down, and the 
merchantmen bristled up with guns and crossbows. Both sides opened fire. Immediately, 
the first Hanseatic warships appeared from their hiding place behind the nearest 
cape, followed by more and more vessels. 

Stertebecker, Michel — his right hand — and the pirates who had not been killed in 
combat were taken prisoner and hanged after a swift trial. Their base on Helgoland was 
wiped out. It was the end of the ligedelers. 

Together with the rest of the merchants, the Wieses celebrated their victory. They 
had no way of knowing that brigandage would yet continue for centuries. 

Next year, the freshly painted Skewbald Cow set off on her customary voyage to 
the Brugge fair. 
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Sir Hanley’s Coat of Arms 

K night Edwin Hanley. Sir Edwin Hanley, an English knight, spent seven 
years fighting in the Orient and returned home in the summer of 1340. 
Even he would have difficulty naming all the battles in which he par¬ 
ticipated during these years. In all the battles, he was among the best and 
bravest. This, however, did not gain him fame or fortune: both the glory 
and the riches fell to the leaders, whose swords hardly left their sheaths as 
often as Sir Hanley’s. 

Returning to his native land, Sir Edwin learned that a large tournament was to be 
held at Bedford Castle the following month. “It’s a good chance to announce the 
return of the last of the Hanleys,” he thought. “Moreover, I’ll probably be able to 
somewhat improve my finances by winning some trophies in fair combat.” 

Sir Hanley’s purse was indeed lean, yet he had to gather some money to repair 
his armour and his horse’s harness, and to make his shield, which featured his family’s 
coat of arms, somewhat more presentable. 

Time and the trials of wartime had almost deprived the shield of its original 
colour, so the painter requested Sir Hanley to tell him what the Hanley coat of arms 
used to look like. 

“It has a gold shell against a diagonally divided field, with one part black 
and the other green.” 

The painter did a good job: the gold shell shone like a sun against bright emerald 
green and pitch-black. Sir Edwin was pleased: the Hanley coat of arms looked quite 
impressive, and could be seen from a great distance. 

Without further delay, the knight set off for Bedford. 

Bedford. It was still more than a fortnight before the tournament, but Bedford Castle 
and all in its vicinity were engrossed in preparations: the battlefield was being 
cleared, and a wooden planking and the seats for the spectators erected. Merchants 
poured into Bedford bringing their best wares. Many people had already arrived from 
the neighbouring counties. Knights pitched their tents in the valley or were put up at 
the local inns. 

Sir Edwin had some difficulty finding a room. On settling down, as the custom 
prescribed, he displayed his shield in the window and blew his horn to summon the 
heralds, masters of ceremonies. 

Soon, five heralds accompanied by several warriors entered the courtyard of the 
inn, which boasted a shield in nearly each of its windows. The heralds were dressed 
like noblemen. The most expensive clothes were those of the chief herald, who was 
known as the king of arms. His companions, called “followers”, or junior heralds, 
were attired somewhat more modestly, and the herald trainees, the so-called messen¬ 
gers, even more simply. However, even the lowest-ranking herald, called the scribe, 
wore clothes that were fit for any person of noble birth on any festive occasion. 

It was the heralds’ duty to see that all the rules and laws of this noble pastime 
were strictly observed during the tournament. They settled all disputes, and no one 
could question their decisions. Only knights could take part in tournaments, so it was 
the heralds’ first duty to ascertain the applicants’ noble origins. The knight had to display 
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A mounted knight in full armour 

Knights’ coats of arms, shields and helmets. 
13th-14th cent. 


the coat of arms inherited from his ancestors and featured on his shield as proof 
of his high birth. Each noble family had its own coat of arms, thus two unrelated 
persons could not bear the same arms. The coats of arms were drawn up in 
conformity with rigid complex rules in which the knights themselves were not well- 
versed. The heralds, however, were. 

And so the heralds made their appearance in the inn courtyard to make sure 
that each coat of arms was authentic and prevent impostors from making their way 
to the tournament. 

The head of heralds, in a loud voice, named the knight to whom a particular 
coat of arms belonged and the scribe noted his name. After some time, Sir Hanley’s 
turn came. The herald stared at his coat of arms much longer than he did at any of 
the others and finally said: 

“First floor, fifth window on the right, is an impostor. Not a single noble family 
in the realm has such a coat of arms.” 

“I am Edwin Hanley,” Sir Edwin shouted thrusting his head out of the window, 
“and this is my coat of arms!” 

“This is not the Hanley coat of arms,” said the herald and moved on. 

“Listen, you!” yelled Sir Edwin indignantly, but the herald’s assistants blew their 
horns, and one of them said in a loud and stern voice: 

“The guards are ordered to make this man leave Bedford.” 

Sir Edwin froze. 

“But I am a Hanley, and this is my father’s coat of arms,” he said quietly. 

“This may very well be true,” the inn-keeper whispered in his ear, “but no one 
argues with a herald, not even the king. Everything will be as he commands. 
Take my advice and leave as soon as possible, he has the right to take your horse 
and armour away from you. Hurry before they come for you!” 
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Encounter under an oak. Leaving Bedford, Edwin Hanley rode slowly towards 
home and gradually reached a forest. He now had no reason to hurry, and so let 
his horse graze while he sat down under an oak. His thoughts were gloomy. 

He did not notice a young man dressed like a town dweller sprawled on the 
ground behind the thick trunk. For a while the young man warily regarded the 
knight and, concluding that the latter did not look in the least threatening but, 
on the contrary, seemed to be in need of help, being wounded or ill, rose and 
approached Sir Edwin. 

“Your worship,” he addressed the knight, “may I be of assistance to you?” 

Sir Hanley looked up at him. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“A vagabond student. My name is John Wood,” replied the young man. “I’m 
on my way to Cambridge from Oxford, as I’ve heard that life is better at Cambridge 
University. But to tell you the truth, I don’t really believe it.” 

“Why then have you embarked on this difficult and perilous journey? I see you 
don’t travel by carriage or sleep at inns.” 

“That’s true, your worship, but I’m driven by something stronger than reason — a 
hope for a brighter future.” 

The knight smiled. 

“I can understand that. I’ve been wandering all over the world for just the same 
reason.” 

“Has anything unpleasant happened to you?” 

Sir Hanley took a liking to the student and suddenly felt a desire to tell him 

of the offence that lay on his heart like a heavy stone. His eyes flashed with 

anger. 

“A plague on that herald! He called me an impostor. But I know that our coat of 
arms is a shell on a black-and-green field. If only somehow I could take part in the 
tournament! I’d prove with my spear and my sword that I am a Hanley!” 

“These arguments will have no weight with a herald,” said the student. “He won’t 
listen to any arguments except those concerned with heraldry. They spend years 
studying it. Before rising to the highest rank, he first serves as a messenger. He runs 
errands for the chief herald’s assistants, the rider. Then, he gains this status himself 
and can act as master of ceremonies. And only years later can he hope to become 
chief herald of a region or county, the king of arms who designs coats of arms 

for the knights. He’s as good at finding fault with a coat of arms as a money-lender 

is with the weight and quality of coins. Something must be wrong with your coat of 
arms, Sir Edwin.” 

“But what can it be?” 

“That’s exactly what we have to find out. Look, Sir Edwin, let’s return to Bedford. 
I’m sure that in a week I will be able to unravel this mystery. My learning will come 
in handier here than your sword.” 

When vanity is useful. Sir Edwin and his companion deemed it best to stop half a 
mile outside Bedford, where the knight could be sure to avoid any witnesses of his 
disgrace. Sir Hanley took a room at an inn, and John departed for the castle early in the 
morning to ferret out information, and returned only at night. 
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“The heralds are so swelled with their own importance they will not even talk to 
me,” he reported. “But a scribe proved more complaisant.” 

Ignored by the heralds, John went to a pub to fortify himself and suddenly 
saw the scribe. The man was sitting alone at a table sipping beer from a mug, 
eating a meat pie and casting contemptuous glances at the other customers — pea¬ 
sants, servants and craftsmen. John took his mug, walked up to the scribe and said 
respectfully: 

“May I sit at your table, learned sir?” 

“Please do,” replied the scribe. “I can see you are no stranger to book-learning 
yourself.” 

“John Wood, a philosophy student at Oxford University.” 

“Conrad Walking, scribe at the College of Arms,” said the man. 

“Oh!” exclaimed John jumping up from his seat and making a deep bow. “I deeply 
respect and admire people like you: heraldry is the science of sciences. You must 
indeed possess a remarkable memory and intelligence.” 

“Sit down, my friend,” said the flattered scribe with an air of self-importance. “I 
must say you appreciate our discipline.” 

Johh lavished praise and admiration on the scribe who was becoming more and 
more mellow. When he had softened him enough John got down to business. Extolling 
the merits of the profession, he said that he could never hope to even approach the 
scribe’s knowledge. However, his dearest wish was to learn at least something concerning 
the different coats of arms. Finally, the scribe condescended to share his knowledge. 

“No one but a member of the heralds’ corporation has the right to know that 
we know. However, I will satisfy your curiosity since you are a true scholar,” he 
said. 

“And so we will meet tomorrow at lunch-time in the same pub,” concluded John. 

What can be gleaned about coats of arms in the course of one lunch. “What exactly 
do you want to know?” inquired the scribe as he munched on a meat pie which, 
incidentally, had been ordered by John. “Tournament rules? Noble family genealogy? 
Or the glorious feats performed for ladies? We heralds keep chronicles of the 
tournaments thus preserving the feats of heroes from oblivion.” 

“All this is of great interest,” said John, “but first I should like to learn some¬ 
thing about the knights’ coats of arms, for I am completely ignorant of such 
matters.” 

“Then let’s start at the beginning”, the scribe said pompously. “A knight’s coat 
of arms is, of course, entirely different from a build emblem. With the latter, 
everything is very simple: a baker’s emblem features a loaf of bread, a blacksmith’s, 
a hammer and tongs, and a shoemaker’s, a shoe. But I’ll tell you about the 
noblemen’s coats of arms drawn up in conformity with the science of heraldry, which 
is wise and elevated.” 

Between the first two courses, John learned that the base of any coat of arms is a 
shield, of which there are four kinds: the triangular Norman shield, the oval Italian 
shield, the French square shield rounded at the bottom, and the figured, irregularly- 
shaped German shield. A knight’s nationality can be told by the shape of his shield. 
John also learned that the field or ground of the shield is of one of three, and 
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only three kinds: a colour, a metal or a fur. There are five main colours (tinctures): 
blue, red, black, green and purple: red means fire; blue, air; black, earth; and 
green, water. The metals are gold, designating high berth and constancy; silver — 
nobility. The furs consist of ermine and squirrel. The field of a shield can be divided 
into several segments, with a figure in each segment. This makes it possible to have 
more arms devised. The number of aristocratic families is growing, and each needs 
its own coat of arms. But the segmentation of the shield should also be accomplished 
according to strict rules: the vertical division is called per pale , the horizont¬ 
al, per fess , and the diagonal, per bend which can be either sinister or 
dexter. 

Taking his last bite of meat flavoured with garlic sauce and washing it down with 
another mug of beer, the scribe continued his lecture. Now he turned to the heraldic 
objects. 

“These are also divisible into several classes. The first includes geometric shapes, 
crosses and lines known as heraldic charges. A more numerous group is that of 
non-heraldic figures, which, however, have also been introduced into coats of arms. This 
group consists of three kinds of figures: natural (men, animals, birds, fishes, 
plants, heavenly bodies, and the elements); artificial (i. e., those made by man: 
weaponry, including swords, arrows, spears, battle-axes, as well as towers, ships, 
anchors); mythological figures, products of man’s imagination (centaurs, gryphons, 
unicorns, dragons, salamanders). 

“Each figure has its particular meaning: a lion is a symbol of courage, strength, 
wrath and magnanimity; a snake holding its tail in its mouth means eternity; a crane 
signifies caution and vigilance; a shell means travel; a lily — prosperity and success 
(the French kings have introduced it into their personal coat of arms and the state 
emblem); a unicorn is regarded as a symbol of invincibility, and a gryphon, of 
intrepidity and ferocity. 

“A coat of arms may bear a motto , a short phrase expressing its owner’s 
chief rule of behaviour.” 

“What a wealth of learning!” exclaimed John. Listening attentively to the scribe, he 
now knew the meaning of the Hanley coat of arms and could attempt to worm out 
the answer to his main question. With a creditable display of indignation, he 
exclaimed: 

“And there’s no question anyone would try to cheat you?” 

“Of course not!” agreed the scribe fervently. “A few days ago, an impostor 
tried to insinuate himself into the Bedford tournament, but we exposed him quickly 
enough. He tried to pass himself for Sir Hanley, who died in the Orient. That 
impostor was no simpleton and has obviously seen the Hanley coat of arms. The 
design on his shield looked almost authentic, and depicted a gold shell in a diagonally 
segmented black-and-green field, but” (here the scribe raised a finger) “the authentic 
Hanley coat of arms has its bend drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister 
base, while the impostor’s — from the dexter base to the sinister chief.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed John with a laugh. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the scribe and also burst into laughter. “Once, I remember...” 

“Oh please,” John interrupted him, “you’ve deluged me with such a store of knowl- 
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Duke William presenting 
his vassal with a sword. 
Tapestry , 12th cent. 


edge that my poor head cannot possibly take in any more. Let’s continue our talk next 
time.” 

Sir Edwin's shield loses its splendour but restores its owner's right to take part in the 
tournament. 

“Now I understand it all!” John cried triumphantly rushing into Sir Hanley’s 
room and shutting the door behind him. “Sir Edwin, have you any idea what your coat 
of arms means?” 

“Of course. My grandfather was a knight-errant who visited many countries and 
crossed many seas. A shell is a symbol of travel...” 

“Yes, and the green and black designate water and earth. But there’s a mistake 
in the colouring of the shield. Look.” John resolutely peeled off a bit of gleaming 
black paint in the top part of the shield to reveal a dull green spot. “Here lies 
the mystery. This explains why the herald refused to recognise this coat of arms as 
belonging to the Hanley family: the field’s bend should have been drawn from the 
dexter chief to the sinister base. Yours has it drawn from the dexter base to the 
sinister chief.” 
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Engirdling with a sword, part of the 
ritual of being knighted. Miniature, 
14th cent. 


“Well, I had to pay a high price for the painter’s mistake and my own inattention,” 
said Sir Edwin. “But what do I do now? I can’t afford to have the shield repaint¬ 
ed.” 



Donning the armour. Miniature , 14th cent. 
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A tournament. Miniature , 13th cent. 


“If you ask me,” said John, mercilessly scraping away the new coat of paint, “these 
scratches and dents adorn a shield far better than this expensive paint, being signs of 
good honest fighting.” 

“You may be right, John,” said Sir Edwin, and also took up a knife. “As soon 
as we are through with this, I’ll return to Bedford, and believe me, I intend to win 
that tournament!” 


Raul the Scribe 


R aul the scribe was as pleased as a seafarer who had spotted dry land: 

his work of many months was nearly over. Massaging his cramped hand, 
he recollected an old saying: “He who cannot write does not consider 
writing work, and yet one’s entire body labours even if the writing is done 
with just three fingers.” 

Another book copied. Tomorrow, Raul would take it to his illustrator 
friend Gilbert’s workshop. The book had been commissioned by the king 
himself, and Raul wanted to make sure the illustrations and the binding were good 
enough. But there were a few lines left yet. Choosing a well-sharpened quill and 
leaving a space between the text and the new writing, Raul began unhurriedly: “This 
completes a collection of Aristotle’s works, translated into French by Nicolas 
Oresme on the order of Charles the Wise, King of France and copied by Raul 
of Orleans. October 15, 1375.” 

Signing his name in the long-accustomed manner, Raul suddenly recalled the 
time he first dared sign a book he had copied. It was ten years ago. Two years 
before, he had left his native Orleans for Paris in search of work and good fortune. 
Each morning, he came to the square before the Notre-Dame de Paris, where (as 
well as on the Petit pont connecting Cite, an island on the Seine, with the left bank) 
travelling scribes assembled in the hope of finding work. Among them were monks, 
students, and professional scribes like Raul, whose quill was their only means of 
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Methods of copying a book. 
Miniature , 13th cent. 



earning a living. They were immediately recognised by the ink-pot suspended from 
their belts and a quill stuck behind the upturned brims of their hats. 

The bag Raul wore across his shoulder contained all needed by a scribe: 
spare quills; ink powder made from soot and dried ink “nuts” (burrs found on oaks), 
and cherry or plum tree resin; two knives, one to sharpen and cut quills and 
the other, with a flat end, for erasing mistakes and ink blots. There was also a sponge 
for erasing the text, chalk to whiten the parchment, a board on which to write and 
make writing more convenient, a pair of compasses to mark out the lines, a ruler 
and a lead pencil for ruling the pages. Raul also had fragments of parchment 
with script specimens. Parchment, a specially treated calf- or lambskin, was an 
expensive material and had to be provided by the client. A travelling scribe usually 
worked at the client’s house, often for only board and clothing. 



How many different clients Raul had had in his first years in Paris! How many 
different texts he had had to copy: merchants’ ledgers, notaries’ receipts, medical 
prescriptions. A wealthy citizen dictated to him a book containing household advice 
intended for his young wife, which included his favourite dishes. Knights often 
requested an inexpensive copy of an adventure novel or a treatise on the art of war, 
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and pious women, of prayer books. A university professor yearned for an encyclopedia 
containing information on all disciplines. 

Occasionally, Raul participated in the “editing” of a new work. Its author 
usually hired several scribes, each of whom made a copy from the text written 
by the author himself, called an autograph. Identical copies were then taken to a 
bookstore for sale. One copy, richly bound and illustrated, with the author’s 
dedication, was usually intended for some noble lord, whose patronage and generous 
remuneration the author was seeking. 

Raul had had an opportunity to work by contract , an agreement between the 
scribe and the client determining the pay and the conditions of the scribe’s 
work. A scribe’s labour was not easy: no matter how hard he tried, he could 
copy only 4-6 pages a day, 40 lines to a page. It took almost two and a half 
months to copy a book of 400 pages, and all that time, the scribe had to rely 
on the client for everything. If the latter thought that the scribe was not doing a good 
enough job or was working too slowly, he could fine the scribe or take away his 


Copying a book in the antiquity. A scribe’s 
tools: a double inkpot (for red and black 
ink), quills, a penknife, a pair of compasses, 
a sickle-shaped knife. Miniature, 12th cent. 




Making parchment. A craftsman scrubs at the skin 
stretched on a frame for drying with a special knife 
(centre). Polishing the parchment with pumice (right), 
cutting out a page (left). Miniature, 12th cent. 
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property. If the scribe took up another job without first finishing the earlier one, 
the client could lock him up or even have him put in chains until the work was 
finished. Working in such conditions, scribes seldom affixed their names to the 
manuscripts. The client usually demanded that his own name stood under the text 
of the book which had been copied for him. 

Raul was full of envy for the self-important and self-confident established scribes 
living in well-built houses on Scribes’ Street. They had apprentices, who helped 
their masters in the ground-floor shops. Wonderful books were produced there. 
They were given as gifts and bequeathed as valuable property, or kept in the 
libraries of high-born lords, churches and monasteries. Some scribes had permanent 
jobs with the university. Others served at the court of the king or a noble lord. 
Court scribes received lifelong pensions. 

Once, on a rainy autumn day, Raul was strolling along the Petit pont vainly 
seeking work. He was on the point of returning to the small room he had rented 
with a fellow-scribe when he came upon a modestly dressed man who was obviously 
walking in his direction. The man approached and, after examining Raul’s script 
specimens, offered him a job that was to change his whole life. 

The client was a young lady of noble birth. After her husband’s death, 
a predatory neighbour seized her castle, and only the king’s interference saved her 
from ruin. As a sign of her gratitude, she decided to present the king with a book. 
Charles’s passion for book collecting was known to all. 

Raul spent several months copying the book. When the work was completed, 
the lady forbade him to use her name, thus Raul was forced to affix his own name 
in noting the date of the work’s completion: “The second year of the reign of the 
glorious King Charles of France.” The book was duly presented to the king, 
who liked it very much. 

It was at that time that the king conceived the idea of having works by 
ancient Greek authors translated into French. The translators did their work, and 
the scribes copied the translation. Raul was among them. When the project was 
completed, he became famous and rich. He now had his own workshop and was 
granted permission to feature a white lily, the French royal house’s coat of arms, 
on his signboard. This meant he was a royal scribe. The books he had copied 
were kept in a tower at the Louvre, in the king’s library famous all over Europe. 

At that time, it already contained more than a thousand books, and was 
constantly augmented. Such a library was quite a rarity in Europe. Up to the 
13th century, only monasteries had significant collections of manuscripts, which were 
copied by monks. 

Sometimes, the monks worked alone in their cells, but several monasteries had 
separate buildings assigned for the workshops. 

The workshop was a large light room in which the monks worked at desks, in 
total silence. They were permitted to communicate only by signs, and no unauthorised 
persons were allowed in. A copyist’s work was regarded as an occupation that 
pleased God, and was even mentioned in the rules of some monastic orders. 
“Monks are combating the Devil’s machinations by quill and ink; the number of 
wounds they inflict on him are equal to the words they copied”— that was how 
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greatly a copyist’s work was valued. It was even believed that a scribe was absolved 
from a sin for each letter he had written. 

The monks did not hurry and worked only a few hours each day. This explains 
why it sometimes took years to copy a book. For a copyist, the end of his toil was 
a joyous day indeed. Sometimes, his pleasure spilled over into a humorous line: 
“He who wrote here has finally written it to the end and had a glass of good 
wine to celebrate.” A copyist often addressed a few words to future readers: 
“Steal this book, and you will meet with misfortune.” 

In his work on a book, a copyist* usually had several assistants. They cut 

parchment into pages, glued over or patched up the holes, so that each fragment 
of the valuable material could be put to use. A piece of parchment made from 
a whole skin was folded in two, which produced a “full page”. Books of this 
format were called folios (from the Latin folium , leaf). Smaller-sized books were 
either in quarto or in octavo. But books in folio were preferred at monastery 
workshops: they were easier to read in the darkness of the church. A whole flock 

of sheep, from 200 to 300 heads, was required for such a book. Scarcity of 

parchment compelled monks to work on used sheets: documents that were no longer 
necessary, damaged pages from books, and sometimes even whole books declared 
heretical by the church. The original was erased or washed away, and a new text 
written on the parchment. Cut-up parchment was then made into books. The pages 
were numbered, ruled and passed over to the scribes. 

Finally, when the copying was finished, came the turn of the illustrators, 
often the very same monks. The finished book was then taken to a binder’s, 
where it was sewn together, its edges carefully trimmed, and placed inside the 
binding made from wooden boards covered in leather. The edges were fortified with 
metal, and metal studs were embedded into the leather to prevent it from coming 
into touch with the surface of the table or desk. Side clasps protected the parchment, 
which tended to dry up and become deformed with age. 

When the book was completed, it was taken to the library and became the 
responsibility of the monastery librarian. He wrote down the title of each new 
book, compiled a catalogue , was in charge of book exchanges with other monasteries, 
and took steps to safeguard the library from fire and rats. 

Raul knew of libraries which had gems of book-making, objects of envy for the 
connoisseurs of old books — and such people were numerous among his contempo¬ 
raries. He particularly admired the manuscripts (from Latin manu scriptus — written 
by hand) executed by just one person from beginning to end. Neither Raul nor 
any of his fellow-scribes would have undertaken such a project single-handedly. 
And then, who of his clients would have been content to wait for years? 

In the businesslike atmosphere that was typical of urban life, people quickly 
learned to value time. This was also true of the book-makers’ shops, whose number 
grew rapidly. Working in them were free scribes. As distinct from a monk, a town 
scribe, who worked for pay, treasured every hour. Besides, the contents of the 
monastery books would have hardly been to the liking of knights and townspeople, 
Raul’s contemporaries. Copies of Roman and Greek works and historical and 
literary writings were not popular: most of them were in Latin, a language known only 
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to the clergy, scientists and students, who made up a very small section of the 
population. The rest preferred books in their native language: fables, satires, romantic 
and historical novels. 

The demand for books began to grow rapidly from the 13th century, the time 
of the growth of cities. Monastery workshops began to decline, most books were now 
copied by town scribes. Some monasteries still retained the old craft, but the 
books themselves changed: chronicles were now primarily produced. And even 
they were now copied by hired scribes. 

The very appearance of the books changed. Volumes in folio became rare and 
gave way to smaller-sized books that were easy to hold. Raul even saw a book 
that was no larger than his palm. 

One morning, Raul did not sit down at his desk with a quill in his hand. 
He headed for Gilbert the illustrator’s workshop. His pupil Jeannot, who accompanied 
him, was carefully carrying the copied book. 

A smell of melted wax hit their nostrils when they turned into a lane of 
workshops producing writing tablets. These were made of wood or bone, with one 
side waxed. They were put together, wax inside, and bound with a leather strap, 
two or more to a bunch, making a kind of notebook in .which one wrote with 
a metal stick, or style . Its other end was blunt and rounded, and used to erase 
what had been written. The tablets were inexpensive and lasted for a long time: 
smoothing out the wax, one could use them again. They were handy for school 
exercises, money calculations and rough notes. 

“Do you know, Jeannot,” said Raul, “that such tablets were well known back 
in the time of antiquity? It was people then who even coined the phrase, Turn 
the style over as often as you can.’ This means ‘Correct your mistakes and 
improve your writing.’ The old books were papyrus scrolls. And papyrus was made 
from reeds growing on the banks of the Nile in Egypt. The scroll was rolled 
round a wooden or bone stick, which was longer than the scroll. The writing was 
all on one side. The scroll was placed in a case. In libraries, the scrolls were kept 
in baskets or hung on walls.” 

“And why did we stop writing on scrolls?” asked Jeannot. 

“Well, a book is more convenient: it can be opened on the page one wants, and it is 
easier to copy from. But parchment scrolls are sometimes used even now for 
documents.” 

That was the time when a new writing material, paper, began to appear 
in Europe. Raul heard that, like many other new things, it had originated in the 
Orient, in far-off China, and made its way into Europe through Spanish and 
Italian markets. In the 13th century, documents were already written on paper, 
and in the 14th century, its production began in some French cities. Paper was made 
from boiled linen rags. The pulp was spread over a frame covered with a fine 
metal mesh in a thin layer and the water let to drain. The sheets were put under 
press, dried and covered with glue to prevent them from absorbing the ink. Paper 
was much cheaper than parchment and was soon widely used for books, especially 
inexpensive ones. However, professional scribes like Raul still preferred parchment: 
it was more durable, whiter and smoother. 
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...Finally, they reached Gilbert’s house. Ten apprentices — Frenchmen, Italians 
and Flemings — worked in his shop. One specialised in coloured capital letters 
written into the spaces left for this purpose at the beginnings of paragraphs. 
Another decorated them with an ornament and framed the page with a floral 
pattern. Sometimes, the illustrator painted in the margins funny scenes featuring 
acrobats, jugglers, performing animals and fantastic creatures. Urban dwellers were 
particularly fond of such pictures. Gilbert himself was a gifted miniature paint¬ 
er. He made a sketch of the future miniature (a small-sized illustration, its name 
derived from the name of red paint, minium) on the margin, after which it was colour¬ 
ed by illuminators, with its “gold” parts polished with a boar’s tooth until they shone. 

Each craftsman had his own recipes for glue and paints, usually borrowed 
from old Byzantine and Oriental craftsmen and augmented by his own experience. 
The artists first mixed the paints with egg white. The blue paint was made from 
plants (indigo plant, cornflowers), or the mineral lazurite. Red was made from ivy. 
The dyes that were valued most highly were cinnabar and minium, which were made 
by heating white lead. Malachite green was used for green dye, and ochre or 
the decoction of saffron stalks and roots, for yellow. Brown dye was made from the 
alder bark decoction or onion skins. Chemical dyes were also used: the golds were 
made from copper powder or zink, and the silvers, tin or zink. 

The manuscript brought by Raul was now lying on Gilbert’s desk. He promised 
to work on it personally and to employ his entire talent and skills in its decoration. 
Years would pass, but the colours would remain as bright as ever, whose beauty 
would bring joy to the readers. The miniatures would convey many details of the 
medieval way of life to those who lived in later ages, and the text would retain 
memories of the past, the searchings of human thought and spirit. 

Raul recalled an impassioned panegyric to the book he once came across 
in a contemporary’s work: “Towers will crumble down, cities will disappear, arches 
of triumph will become dust, and even a Pope or a king cannot acquire anything 
that would preserve their memory better than a book.” 


The First Printed Book 


s you know, at first books were copied by hand, which in fact made them 


rarities. They were bequeathed, pawned, given as gifts and part of dowries. 


wealthier people bought large-sized books in leather binding with gold or 
silver clasps, while the less affluent had to be satisfied with modest smaller- 
sized volumes and sheets with crudely painted illustrations. 

Illiterate preachers even had so-called Paupers’ Bible compiled for 
them, which consisted of sets of pictures with short explanatory captions. 

At that time, illustrators began engraving pictures on wooden boards in order to 
quickly produce a larger number of sheets. 


1 See the story “Raul the Scribe”, p. 204. 
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Back in the 10th century, Chinese craftsmen, began printing books from wooden 
boards. Letters were cut out on them in relief painted over, and then a sheet was pressed 
against the board and rubbed with a soft brush. An imprint of the text remained on the 
paper. Gradually, this methods found its way into Europe. In the late 14th century, it 
was used to print playing cards and then pictures, first, without captions and then 
with a few lines of text. Such pictures were sold at fairs and were in great demand. 

In the 15th century, so-called “block” books appeared. A whole page, including 
illustrations, was cut out on a wooden board (block). The engraving was covered with 
paint and an imprint was made on a dampened sheet of paper by rolling it firmly and 
smoothly with a horsehair roll encased in calf- or dog-skin. This method made it possible 
to quickly print a fairly large number of copies, but was unsuitable for long texts, as 
the cutting out of each page took a much longer time than copying it by hand. Wooden 
boards quite quickly became worn out, thus the number of copies produced could not 
be large. Boards were primarily used for printing calendars, cheap popular wall prints, 
lampoons and indulgences. 

At the end of the 14th century, education in Europe was making great strides. 
In Germany alone, seven universities opened within 50 years. Progress of industries, 
agriculture, trade, navigation and diplomacy required that knowledge be disseminated 
promptly. Educated and literate people were in great demand. A large number of 
books were urgently required, and the need promoted discoveries. Book-printing had 
to come to life, and it did. 

The man who invented it was highly educated; his great work occupied his entire 
life. He developed such efficient methods of book-printing that many of his contempo¬ 
raries believed he was aided by the Devil himself.. 

The man’s name was Johann Gutenberg. 

He was born in 1400 at Mainz, Germany. In 1430, he and his parents moved to 
Strassburg, where he had to abandon his trade: cutting and polishing precious stones, for 
in Strassburg it did not pay. 

( However, Gutenberg was not discouraged. Even as a very young man, he had 
dreamed of inventing book-printing, or “artificial writing”, as it was called in the than 
contemporary documents. And he had never ceased seeking away to produce cheap 
books within the reach of all. 

Tests, experiments and research took years. He had to make considerable sacri¬ 
fices. He did not even find the time to get married. 

Gutenberg’s original idea was to make movable types (letters). He not only made 
them but arranged them into lines set up in grooves with raised edges, and arranged 
these lines on a board. He now had a page that could later be taken apart and the 
letters used to make up a new page. The great discovery was made! 

That happened in 1440. In a cramped, stuffy room, Gutenberg sat setting up lines. 
The letters were cut out at the tips of wooden sticks with holes in their sides, through 
which they were tied up with string to make a line. The imprint was clear enough, 
but the wooden types were too large, swelled with paint, became deformed, and the 
imprint was blurred. A vast number, of types had to be made: one signature (16 book 
pages) required 40,000 letters. 

Thus, Gutenberg began making metal types, but that proved difficult and expensive. 
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He then conceived the idea of casting letters in moulds. He made a model of a letter in 
relief from hard metal. It was, and still is called a puncheon. The puncheon was then 
pressed into soft metal, which produced a matrix. Finally, the required number of 
letters (types) were cast in the matrix. 

All the letters together form a fount. Letters were set up into words, and words, 
into sentences, which were placed in a special frame thus making up a block, a book page 
of individual movable letters held together by the frame. After a page has been printed, 
the composed matter could be disassembled into letters to be used to compose other 
pages. The printed pages were hung up to dry and then bound into a book. 
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Gutenberg’s next step was to hire several assistants, rent suitable premises and 
open a workshop. In 1445, he printed a prayer-book and an astronomical calendar. 
This date is now observed as the beginning of book-printing. 

Like most inspired inventors totally engrossed in his work, Gutenberg was not a 
very businesslike man, and in time he found himself penniless. He had invested all he 
had into the work that promised to be so beneficial to people all over the world. 
Getting rich was the last thing on his mind; his fervent wish was to improve his invention 
as much as possible. After a series of unsuccessful efforts to acquire some money, 
Gutenberg was forced to return to his native town, where he asked one of the richest 
merchants, Johann Fust, for financial assistance. 

Merchants were ready to buy anything worth their while, and that included 
potentially profitable inventions. Thus all too often it was they, and not the inventor, 
who became rich as a result. 

An ambitious and shrewd man, Fust immediately appreciated the new invention. He 
decided at once, not only to take away the printing press from Gutenberg in payment 
of debt but to become famous by using Gutenberg’s invention. Ignorant of business 
affairs, Gutenberg signed an agreement with Fust on August 22, 1450. Its terms were 
disastrous for the printer. Fust loaned him 800 guilders at the annual interest of 6 per 
cent. Fust also undertook to give Gutenberg 300 guilders a year for business expenses. 
In case of disagreement between the sides, or of failure, the business was to go over to 
Fust. In case of success, Fust was entitled to half of the profits. 

Gutenberg plunged into work without noticing the time. Two years were taken up 
with just equipping the printing press. In 1452, he began work on a deluxe edition of the 
Bible. Engrossed in his work, Gutenberg became increasingly indebted to Fust. 
Profits were negligible. Fust recommended craftsman Peter Schoffer serve as Guten¬ 
berg’s assistant. This man improved the type casting the matrix from a harder metal. 
The type was now small and even. 

But Gutenberg knew nothing of the improvement. Fust married off his daughter to 
Schoffer; both only waited for Gutenberg to finish work on the Bible. In 1459, 
Fust sued Gutenberg for debt. Almost all the equipment and all the copies of the Bible 
were now his as compensation for the loan Gutenberg had received years before. 
The brilliant inventor managed only to retain a small part of the found and equipment. 

Gutenberg was then already 60 and his health was declining. He still put up a fight, 
found himself a new patron and set up another printing press. However, he could not 
compete with Fust and Schoffer. He died in poverty in 1468. 

Fame and recognition come to him 30 years after his death. In the 15th century, 
book-printing swept Western and Central Europe. From the 40s of the 15th century to 
December 31, 1500, 1,099 printing presses were set up in 246 town and cities, which 
produced about 40,000 books, nearly a total of 12 million volumes. These books are 
known as the incunabula (meaning in Latin swaddling clothes, cradle) to indicate that 
they appeared when book-printing was still “in its infancy”. 

The Church fiercely opposed the new invention. The appearance of large numbers 
of cheap books promoted literacy. The works of Dante, Boccaccio, Luther, Miinzer, 
Rabelais, Thomas More and Erasmus of Rotterdam were now read all over Europe 
sowing doubt in the infallibility and power of the Catholic Church. Printers made use 
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of books to disseminate knowledge and combat the obscurantism and domination of the 
Church. Some of them were burnt at the stake as heretics. In 1546, the King of France 
ordered the execution of Etienne Dolet, French scholar, humanist, and Lyons printer. 
He was imprisoned for “atheism” and burnt at the stake. His books were also thrown 
into the fire. 

In the central square of Mainz stands a monument to Johann Gutenberg. Lyons has 
a monument to the brave Etienne Dolet. 

In Moscow, there is a monument to Ivan Fyodorov, who printed the first dated book 
in Old Russian, The Apostles , in 1564. 

Different countries, different peoples... But everywhere, the people respect the 
memory of those whose work and struggle brought the book into each household as a 
teacher and a friend. 


The Goliards 


C he Encounter. “John, my son! Here you are again thinking mundane 
thoughts instead of God!” The teacher’s voice resounded like a trumpet in 
the boy’s ears. A cane rose above his head, John hunched his skinny shoulders 
waiting the blow — and woke up. 

Sunlight was streaming through the branches of the oak under which he 
had spent the night. John was ravenously hungry, but his heart sang: “Free, 
free at last!” He was finally free of the monastery school, endless prayers, 
features, and the sickening fear of the tutors. Wouldn’t the monk be furious when he 
discovered that his best pupil was missing! John even laughed out loud for joy, then 
stretched and sprang to his feet. Soon he was walking along the south-bound road. 
He wanted to get to the south of England, whence he could reach France across the 
strait of Dover. 

John had heard from the students who had visited the continent that in France, as 
well as in other European countries, cities were rising, gaining greater independence 
and freeing themselves from the domination of bishops and lords. Urban schools, 
whose number increased every year, were reputed to be quite different from that of the 
monastery. They were not dependent on the Church. 

The boy walked on chanting to the measured beat of his footsteps the names of the 
“seven liberal arts”: grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy. 1 They sounded mysterious and inspired hope. He would master them all 
and then reach to the pinnacle of wisdom, philosophy, the science of sciences. 

His smooth train of thought was suddenly interrupted. 

“Hold on, chum,” cried a tall dark-haired young man wearing a cloak although the 
day was warm. 

John stopped, and the stranger approached him, smiling in a friendly manner: 
“Where are you bound? Perhaps we are going the same way?” 


See the story “Medieval Universities”, p. 224. 
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A student being punished. Miniature, mid- 
I4th cent. 


There was something inexplicably attractive in the young man’s merry eyes and 
John decided he could speak openly. 

“To Dover. I’d like to get to France. And my name is John.” 

“Isn’t that a coincidence? I’m John, too. S 6 it’s John Jr. and John Sr. with us. You 
must be around 16, aren’t you, and I’m already 19. I also want to return to France. 
I visited it two years ago. I went with some merchants, then studied in Paris. Here in 
England, I wanted to have a look at your school in Salisbury: they talk about it even on 
the continent. I love roaming the world — I’m a goliard, you see.” 

“A goliard?” asked John Jr. with some concern. He recalled how his monastery 
teacher raved against the goliards (vagantes) calling them Devil’s spawn, gluttons, 
drunkards and scoffers. 

“Yes, I’m a goliard,” said John Sr. with pride. “You probably have no idea of what 
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A lesson at a town school. Miniature, 
early 14th cent. 







the word means. Here in England you haven’t any goliards of your own, only birds of 
flight like me.” 

“I’ve heard about the goliards,” said John Jr. “They are wandering scholars, 
poets. They said at my school that they have no proper reverence of respect for the 
Catholic Church. Is that true?” 

“We are indeed at variance with the Church,” replied John Sr. It’s not for 
nothing that one of our songs say: ‘the temples are worse than the dens of thieves, and the 
clergy are robbers’. You probably know what bribe-takers these people are. Indeed, 
without a gift he’s sad, but a gift makes him glad, he destroys, he bestows, he praises, 
he disowns..!” 

“That’s rather well put.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? We goliards are vagabond scholars, a merry and dauntless crowd, 
and we refuse to accept the clergy’s hypocritical preaching. We travel from town to 
town, from country to country. We look for good teachers, a free life, we amass 
knowledge at schools like bees gathering honey from flowers. Among the goliards 
there are sons of the nobility and merchants’ children, like me. But mostly goliards 
come from the lower ranks of the clergy who fled from their monasteries. There are 
also quite a number of townsmen. But we don’t give a care about one’s origins. We’ve 
broken with our families and left our native parts. We speak all European languages, 
but our common and favourite tongue is Latin, which scorns state borders. Latin is 
understood in France, England, Germany, Italy — in short, everywhere. Our lyrics are 
in Latin and are modelled after the works of poets of the antiquity.” He was silent a 
moment, and then added: “Scholarly talk is all very well, but I wouldn’t mind getting a 
bite to eat. I could almost envy a dog gnawing at a bone in a village street.” 

The Order of the Goliards. The two Johns’ road to Dover proved long and hard, and 
made fast friends out of them. Very soon, they felt as if they had always known each 
other. Both were orphans. A whole world was their home now, and freedom, their 
mother. 

The number of men travelling all over Europe in search of knowledge was growing 
all the time. Learning was becoming the most sought-after pursuit. A new urban culture 
was emerging, which reflected the freedom-loving mood, the opposition to the domina¬ 
tion of the Church, and the town folk’s hostility towards feudal customs and order. 

The goliards were in the very thick of the cities’ cultural life. Their irreverent 
verses calling for justice were sung in the streets and squares. 

In the 12th century, the army of wandering students greatly increased in number. 
They were full of hope. At that time, nearly all of them managed to get a good job after 
completing their studies. They were employed as teachers, scribes, notaries, and often 
rose to even greater heights in society. 

But about 50-100 years later, most of the wandering scholars who graduated 
from universities of Paris, Bologna, Oxford or Salamanca would not be able to find 
a position. There were then already more educated people than suitable jobs. However, 
they would not surrender their freedom. They closed ranks in a fraternity that arose 
freely, did not need official recognition and united men brought together by spiritual 
identity and common destiny. They would call their grouping the Order of the 
Goliards. 
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The rhymed Rules of the Goliards’ Order have a jocular form but are essentially 
a serious work. They declare equality and fraternity of all people irrespective of their 
origins, status and position. 

It was a poem of protest against the feudal society’s division into classes and 
estates and its religious prejudices, and a call for unity. 

The goliards considered themselves the “intellectual elite”, placed a high value on 
their education, despised the ignorance and greediness of the clergy, the arrogance of 
the aristocracy, and the rudeness and deceitfulness of the knights. 

Many of the goliards wrote poetry, and those who did not, lustily sang the merry, 
witty and often acrid couplets written by others. The author’s name could be 
forgotten, but his works lived on, and some have even come down to us. The goliards 
produced deadly satires against the higher clergy and even the Pope, and exposed the 
vices of the Catholic Church. 

No wonder that the Church ruthlessly persecuted the goliards calling them 
“jesters in a low farce” and their works, heretical. 

Cherishing dreams of freedom and humanity and extolling them in their verse, 
the goliards wanted to make the world a better place to live in. In this, they stood close to 
the poorest urban strata and the less privileged section of medieval society at large. 

In Nantes. By winter, the two Johns found themselves in the north of France, in 
the city of Nantes renowned for its famous school. The friends had to share a cloak, 
which made them an object of much friendly banter. But they did not lose heart. 
Occasionally, they earned a little money by copying documents. However, more often, 
the goliards led a hand-to-mouth existence pooling their scant means. They were 
perpetually hungry, but spiritual food was plentiful. 

In Nantes, they learned a good deal about the distinguished philosopher Pierre 
Abelard, a native of that region. The goliards greatly respected him, regard him 
as the most outstanding thinker of the time. 

“Abelard was born in 1079 in a knight’s family,” the students’ prefect told them. 
“He had no inclination for the army, and even as a boy displayed great interest 
in the sciences. He left his family to become a wandering student. His teachers were 
distinguished philosophers, and he himself became a great expert in scholastics. 1 

“You have probably heard that philosophical disputes have recently become as 
dangerous for their participants as tournaments. Disputes are often so heated that there 
sometimes arises a fighting. Those who differ with the religious doctrine are severely 
punished.” 

“Was Abelard also involved in disputes?” asked John Jr. 

“One can see that you, John Jr., have not been with us long. Even as a very young 
man, Abelard along emerged victorious in such disputes. He surpassed his own teachers. 
And then he opened his own school where free thinking and the critical spirit flourished. 
All who believe in the power of human reason would like to be his pupils.” 

“Are the holy Fathers afraid of him?” John Jr. asked. 

“They certainly are! You see, Abelard opposes blind faith. He said that everything 
should be tested by the reason. Can you imagine what would happen if every believer 

V 

1 See the story “Medieval Universities”, p. 224. 
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decides to check the truth the Church’s teaching? Very likely faith would disappear 
altogether. The people would realise that the clergy is cheating to make them 
loosen their purse-strings.” 

“But this smacks of heresy!” said John Jr. 

“Look at him, as young as he is, he’s still got a head on his shoulders! Gets right down 
at the root of the matter, too. That’s exactly why the clergy is so afraid of 
Abelard, he’s really undermining the Christian doctrine and the authority of the 
Church. He attacks them like a kite pouncing down on mice.” 

Such conversations fuelled John Jr.’s desire to get to Paris and join Abelard’s 
school. But John Sr. tried to dampen his enthusiasm. He did not share his friend’s 
admiration for Abelard’s ideas, which he regarded as too daring. In truth, John Sr. 
enjoyed not so much the goliards’ philosophical studies as their ribaldry and merry 
songs. 

At Abelards sc/iool. It was already summer when the friends finally reached 
Paris. John Jr. only very superficially observed the city’s sights, so eager he was to 
join Abelard’s school. As for his friend, he was not about to exhaust himself in 
studies. He made friends with the goliards who preferred to give to mocking. Their 
favourite pastime was playing pranks on monks and the other clergy, but the 
knights and the wealthier townsfolk also provided objects for their practical jokes. 

The goliards refused to submit to the rules that the Church so hypocritically 
prescribed. The idea that man was born to suffer met no sympathy from them. Oh no, 
man’s lot was earthly pleasures and love! The goliards were firmly convinced that 
this was so: 

So short a day , 

And life so quickly hastening , 

And in study wasting 
Youth that should be gay! 

Follow the old fashion , 

Down along the street! 

Down among the maidens , 

And the dancing feet! 

While John Sr. led a life of pleasure, for John Jr. the greatest joy were 
Abelard’s lectures and disputes. The vast world and the tremendous potential of human 
reason and its capacity for great things were opening up to him. Abelard maintained 
that church dogma fettered reason, that it was vague and controversial. “Trust the 
arguments of reason, not authority,” he said. “Study thyselves, perfect the art of 
reasoning.” 

But John Jr. was not destined to enjoy Abelard’s tuition for long. Abelard’s 
teaching posed a threat to the Church, and it hastened to do away with the daring 
man. In 1121, his ideas and views were condemned as heretical and his work as 
a teacher was banned. Not all of his pupils proved loyal to him. The cautious ones 
hastened to denounce him. But John Jr., who continued to believe that Abelard’s 
teaching pointed the way to the truth, was not among them. 
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After Abelard’s trial, the two friends, who were greatly shaken by what had 
happened, had to decide what to do with themselves. 

“I’m rather sick of Paris with its intrigues,” John Sr. declared. “I think I’ll go to 
Tours. I’ve heard they have an excellent medical school there. A physician is sure to 
earn more than a philosopher.” 

“How can you say such a thing!” John Jr. exclaimed. “I’ll never give up either 
philosophy or Abelard. I’m going to Chartres, to look for my teacher’s followers.” 

They parted with a heavy heart. Giving his friend a last embrace, John Senior 
said: 

“Well, good-bye, friend. You are no longer a junior. In fact, you are more grown up 
than I, my dear philosopher, my John the Wanderer. Let this be your name if ever you 
get a chance to send me news about yourself.” 

“Good luck, friend.” There were tears in John Jr.’s eyes. “I’ll never forget 
you.” 

The friends parted at one of the Paris gates. 

A lonely road . John the Wanderer (and such a man actually lived in the 12th 
century), spent several years studying in Chartres. His studies convinced him that the 
world was eternal and not created by God, as religion taught, and that it was made up 
of tiny particles, atoms. For such views a man could easily be sent to burn at the 
stake. 

After Chartres, John the Wanderer travelled to the south of France, Provence. 
He was greatly impressed with its beautiful cities, magnificent castles and a life that was 
freer than in the north. Provence was at that time one of the wealthiest regions in 
Europe, and the courts of its aristocracy were renowned for their cultural refinement. 
The hot sun seemed to make a poet out of every man. For the first time, John heard 
beautiful songs in the Provencal dialect sung by peasants and townspeople alike. A 
short while earlier, a new kind of poet, troubadour, an aristocratic composer-poet, 
appeared in Provence. Troubadours wandered from castle to castle singing love for the 
fair lady, faithfulness and lofty feelings. 

It once occurred to John when he took time off from philosophical studies, 
that his age was the time of poets. Despite the obstacles erected by the Church, bold 
and beautiful verses and songs appeared both in the north and in the south. Like philo¬ 
sophy, poetry easily crossed frontiers, and neither threats, nor fasts, nor prayers were 
able to crush the people’s poetic gift. 

John’s next destination was Italy, where he attended lectures at the University of 
Bologna and studied in Rome. There, he heard rumours that despite the charges brought 
against him and the tortures to which he had been subjected, Abelard did not surren¬ 
der but resumed his teaching. John hastened back to Paris: he had written sever¬ 
al philosophical papers and was eager to learn of his teacher’s opinion of 
them. 

Arnold of Brescia . While at Abelard’s school, John had met Arnold, a native of 
Brescia, a town in Northern Italy. Like John, Arnold greedily absorbed Abelard 
reaching. He made outstanding progress in the sciences, and when Abelard was forced 
to close his school due to church persecution, Arnold stepped in and continued the 
work begun by his teacher. His lectures were directed against the bishops, whom he 
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The burning of heretics in Spain 


accused of avarice, indulgence in vices and hypocrisy. His students were the poorest 
goliards. 

In 1140, Abelard was again condemned as a heretic, and his ideas declared “banned 
for all times”. Everyone who shared his views was mercilessly persecuted. John had 
to go into hiding. All he took with him was Abelard’s work, a brief autobiography, 
Historia calamitatum (History of Calamities). A year later, the great scholar 
died. 

John taught in Toulouse and a number of other cities, and everywhere, he 
propogated the views of his teacher. In the south, the seeds of free-thinking fell 
upon particularly fertile soil. The people were extremely resentful of the Catholic 
Church. Heresies spread and found support not only among the rural and urban poor 
but even among the feudal nobility. The heretics who called themselves Catharists or 
Albigenses (their centre being the city of Albi), declared that the church was the 
vehicle of evil. They demanded that it be abolished, the clergy give up their wealth and 
live in conformity with the ideal of poverty; evangelical poverty. Then, the Albigenses 
believed, equality and justice would triumph. 

The heresies expressed mass protest against the feudal order and way of life. Arnold 
of Brescia was a devoted determined fighter for a better life for the poor and against 
the tyranny of the Church. He was taken and hanged as a “trouble-maker and 
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dissenter”, his body burned and the ashes scattered in the wind. 

Back in Paris . Fleeing from reprisals, John the Wanderer repeatedly crossed the 
Alps from the north to the south and back. After the death of Arnold of Brescia, he 
returned to Paris. 

The city had grown and changed. New craftsmen’s suburbs had appeared, new 
schools opened, the streets and squares were jammed with the milling crowds, and 
the goliards were everywhere. They were just as bold and gay as John the Wanderer 
and his friend John Sr. had been in their youth. 

The man who now stood by the bridge watching the slowly flowing River Seine was 
white-headed and wiser. John was about to step on the bridge and took out a coin to be 
handed over to the guards when his attention was drawn to a boy of 8 or 9 dressed in 
rags that barely covered his thin body. A small monkey was perched on his shoulder. 
The guards were barring his way, but the boy smiled and said something to the 
animal. The monkey jumped down and turned several funny somersaults. The guard 
laughed. 

“All right, you may pass. The king has allowed us to let jugglers use the bridge if 
they pay with ‘monkey coin’ — some funny trick. And your little friend here is not at 
all bad.” 

“So this is a juggler!” thought John. “An orphan, most likely.” He suddenly felt 
sorry for the boy, who reminded him of his own homeless childhood. 

Paying for the crossing of the bridge, John caught up with the boy and spoke to him. 
The small juggler’s name was Jules. A little later, John opened a school of his own, 
and Jules became his adopted son and best pupil. The old man melted in his presence. 
The favourite subject of their talks was philosophy, but they also discussed many 
other things. They told each other their life stories, and when Jules felt particularly 
light-hearted, he began reciting fabliaux, short, usually comic, frankly coarse, and often 
cynical tales in verse made up by the townsfolk. They were directed against the clergy, 
the knights and the rich who were outwitted by a peasant or a craftsman. 

Listening to Jules’ stories, which were full of humour, John often thought that 
Abelard’s free-thinking, the goliards’ liberal poetry, the satirical fabliaux and 
the juggler’s art all were different aspects of the same new phenomenon, urban 
culture. 

The life of wandering philosophers, goliards, jugglers and anonymous authors of 
bawdy fabliaux had a great deal in common: all were persecuted vagabonds 
and paupers. They also had common enemies: the Catholic Church and feudal 
nobility. 

Back home . John the Wanderer always remained faithful to the ideals of his 
youth. He spread the ideas of Abelard and Arnold of Brescia. For his pupils, John 
was an instructor not only in their philosophical studies but in their strug¬ 
gle against injustice. The Church demanded that his school in Paris be closed 
down. 

After another stretch of vagabond existence, this time a short one, John and Jules 
found themselves in England, the old scholar’s homeland. Here, John continued to 
spread Abelard’s teaching. His school produced quite a number of independent free¬ 
thinkers and even rebels. And when he died, his work was carried on by Jules: for a 
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The Scholastic Council’s session at 
Sorbonne. Miniature , 15th cent. 


while, he taught at the school founded by his adopted father, and then, when a university 
opened in Paris, he returned there. Leaving England, Jules took Abelard’s Historia 
calamitatum with him, which John had bequeathed to him with a strict injunction to 
take good care of it. 

The last of the goliards. Abelard’s manuscript was not lost. Three and a half 
centuries later, it came into the possession of Francis Villon, “the last of the gol¬ 
iards”. 
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A dispute. Miniature , 14th 
cent. 


Villon was born in 1431, the year Jeanne d’Arc the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake. As a youth, he attended lectures at the Sorbonne and received his 
bachelor’s degree. But his vocation was poetry, not science. Like the goliards of old, 
Villon was a wanderer by preference, but unlike them, he wrote in French not Latin. 
As for the rest, he was the goliards’ direct descendant in respect to free-thinking and 
love of freedom. He sympathised with the poor and the oppressed, hated the lords 
and despised them for their hypocricy and cruelty. 

The ribald poet never had a pence to his name and often went hungry. A humorous 
account of his life can be found in his verses: 
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Jugglers 


Have pity y pity , friends , have pity on me, 
r/zus mwc/j a/ 1 least , may it please you , 

0 / yoar grace! 

I lie not under hazel or hawthorn-tree 
Down in this dungeon dith, mine exile's place 
By leave of God and fortune's foul disgrace . 

Singers that sing at pleasure, lawlessly, 

Light, laughing, gay of word and deed , //za? race 
>lAzd ran /zfce /o/fc light-witted as ye be 
And have nor current coin nor base 
Ye wait too long , for now he's dying apace. 

He was arrested more than once, quarrelled with the Church, the judicial 
system and the authorities, was sentenced to death but managed to save himself. He 
wrote in his rhymed confession. 
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I die of thirst where fountains play , 

With chattering teeth , like fire / burn; 

In my own land Ym far away; 
l shiver near a heated urn; 

Nude as a grub , dressed to a turn, 

I laugh through tears , despondent , wait; 

Take comfort in my hopeless state; 

Enjoy myself , and yet am grieved; 

Am strong , lack both strength and weight , 

orcce rebuffed and well received. 

Villon’s poetry reflects the tragic contradictions of his epoch and is profoundly 
humane. His verses are the quintessence of the misery of the unfortunate and 
the rebellious moods of the time, but they also speak of faith in the future and love 
of life. 

When just over 30, the poet was driven out of Paris, and no one knows what 
happened to him after that. 


...Over 500 years have passed since the last goliard walked off into the unknown future, 
but his poems are still loved. The goliards’ poetry lives on as a beautiful page of 
human culture that is with us forever. 


Medieval Universities 


C o Paris in search of learning. On an early September morning in 1276, an 
armed merchant train was moving along the Orleans-Paris road. Under its 
protection was a group of students hurrying to the famous University 
of Paris to be in time for the beginning of the academic year. 

Standing out in the crowd of gay young men was Jean de Villiet, 
the twelve-year-old son of an impoverished knight residing in Montlhery, 
a small town on the Paris-Orleans road. Pierre, one of Jean’s brothers, had 
already spent several years studying in Paris and their father persuaded a passing 
merchant to take Jean to Paris to join his brother. 

Jean could read Latin and knew a bit of grammar. In Montlhery, he had attended 
a school at the town cathedral. His first primer was a Psalter, his first teacher, a cho¬ 
rister. The pupils were obliged not only to read and learn psalms but actually sing them 
during the service. 

Such primary schools were called “minor” and existed not only in towns but in larg¬ 
er villages as well. After memorising the Psalter, the children continued to learn the 
ABC, read excerpts from the Bible and other church books. Since the church service 
was in Latin, as were all ecclesiastical books, the children were expected to at least 
understand the language. Those who did well could continue their education at one 
of the universities. 
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During long winter evenings, when Jean’s family assembled around the blazing 
hearth, the father read Pierre’s infrequent letters to them. They contained detailed ac¬ 
counts of his life in Paris and his studies at the University. Jean visualised the 
mysterious place as a huge building, not unlike a cathedral, a professor clad 
in a scholar’s gown and a square cap, preaching from the pulpit. Jean longed to see 
Paris, which was described in the wandering poets’ verses as “a heaven on this 
Earth, the rose of the world and the fragrance of the Universe”. He dreamed of 
entering the University that had gained Paris a reputation as the “New Athens” 

And now he was actually going to Paris! His dreams were coming true! 

Among his travel companions were former pupils like himself and seasoned students, 
who had attended lectures at more than one European university. The latter were 
eager to share their impressions and experience. 

“The best university in Europe is in Bologna,” one of them, an Italian, said heatedly. 
“Nowhere else can one gain such knowledge of the Roman law. The law school in Bo¬ 
logna was founded back in the 11th century. The University’s patrons are kings and Po¬ 
pes, who rely on the advice of Bologna lawyers in their struggle against the feudal 
lords and recalcitrant cities. The Roman law starts that a monarch is above the 
laws, ... that whatever pleases the monarch constitutes law. The University has received 
special rights — privileges, money, and support in its disputes with the city authorities. 
Thousands of students from all over Europe are studying in Bologna. Some professors 
are so popular that they have to lecture in the city squares.” 

A man who could no longer be called young and dressed like a medic objected: 

“Of course, study of law brings man honours and an important position. It’s not for 
nothing that it is said the doors of palaces are opened to lawyers. But all paupers, 
kings, lawyers and you, too, cannot do without a physician. I’ve been studying medicine 
for many years. I was a student in Spain, at the famous Salamanca University, 
and in Montpellier, whose university is famous for its medical faculty. But there is 
no better or more renowned school than the school of medicine in the Italian town of 
Salerno. It is the only one to which royal permission to confer a doctor’s title has been 
granted. The course there takes eight years, and another year has to be spent gaining 
practical skills.” 

A young Englishman joined in the debate. 

“And I’m convinced that there is no better university than Oxford. It is unrivalled 
for its courses in mathematics, astronomy and physics.” 

“This argument is quite futile,” interposed a young Frenchman in a conciliatory 
tone. “Each university has famous faculties and celebrities in their field, who are sought 
after by thousands of students. While Salerno is famous for its school of medicine, 
the University of Paris boasts of its theological faculty, the best-known in Europe. 
Its graduates are faithful ministers of religion. Its patron is the Pope himself who sends 
his devoted servants to teach there. They occupy positions everywhere in Europe 
and it is not uncommon to see yesterday’s student wear tomorrow’s bishop’s robes.” 

“But,” the eldest of the students said, “the University of Paris has other famous fa¬ 
culties. It has brought fame not only to Paris but to the whole of France. There 
is even a saying: ‘Papacy in Italy, the empire in Germany, and the university in France.”’ 

In the meantime, the merchant’s train was drawing nearer and nearer Paris. A road 
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wound its hilly way along the woods. Soon a big city came into view surrounded by high 
stone wall. The branches of the Seine River formed a group of islands, with Notre-Dame 
and the Royal Palace rising on the largest, the Cite. The island was linked to the right 
and the left bank of the river by bridges around which were houses. 

Passing the city gate, the travellers rode down the long and straight Saint-Jacques 
Street towards the Seine. The merchant brought Jean to the house where his brother 
Pierre was living. 

What the university was really like , and how it had been founded . After a short 
rest, Jean hastened to the University. His brother took him to Straw Street, and, 
after paying the entrance fee, a tutor entered Jean’s name on the list of students. 
With a puzzled frown Jean look at the small room that was unfurnished, except for a 
rostrum. 


A visit to physician. Miniature, 14th 
cent. 
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Physician diagnosing an illness. Miniature, early Nth cent 

“Is this the university?” he asked. 

Pierre laughed. “Paris University consists of about 7,000 teachers and students. 
Besides, it includes the staff servicing it: copyists of manuscripts, makers of parchment, 
quills and ink powder, chemists, inn-keepers and even money-lenders supplying both 
teachers and students with funds. The teachers and the students form separate unions. 
The teachers are united into faculties: theology, medicine, law, and the arts, or philo¬ 
sophy. Only holders of a doctor’s or a master’s degree are entitled to be faculty members. 
They elect the oldest teacher dean, who heads the faculty. 

“Students come from various countries and cities. Natives of the same region form 
associations. 

“The University does not have any single premises for lectures or disputes. It 
would be impossible to find a place large enough to accommodate all students. 
Teachers give lectures and hold debates at their homes, or student hostels, or houses 
rented specially for the purpose. Most of them are in Straw Street: it is called thus becau¬ 
se the teacher usually occupies the rostrum and the students sit about the room on 
straw. When there are too many students, the teacher lectures from a window and 
the students sit on straw right in the street.” 

“When and why was the University founded?” asked Jean. 

“A long time ago, back in the 12th century, there was an episcopalian school 
within Notre-Dame,” said Pierre. “The city grew, and so did the need for educated 
people. The school was too small to take in all who wanted to study. So new schools 
were opened, and their fame spread far and wide, attracting more and more teachers and 
students to Paris. 
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“They must have found it hard living in a strange city. Students fought with the 
townsfolk over the rapidly rising food prices and rents. The citizens complained to the 
king and the city authorities. To protect their rights, the masters and the students united 
into an association and formed the University of Paris. 

“After a series of conflicts, when the teachers threatened to stop work and leave 
Paris, the University was granted privileges by the king and the Pope. The principal pri¬ 
vilege independence from the secular authorities, was granted in 1200. This date is 
marked as the founding of the University of Paris. Ever since, masters and students have 
had their own court of law and press. Their life is regulated by the statutes approved 
at the University’s general assembly. They have a right to elect persons governing 
university life. Teachers and students have been released from compulsory military ser¬ 
vice and night guard duty in the city, and do not have to pay the road tax.They pay lower 
rent than the others.” 

“And what rights have been granted by the Pope?” asked Jean. 

“He curtailed the bishop’s interference into university affairs and forbade to subject 
students to punishment without his knowledge,” replied Pierre. “The Pope allowed the 
masters to stop work as a sign of protest against infringement upon the University’s inde¬ 
pendence and rights.” 

The other European universities have gained independence in much the same way. 

What the students learned at the University . A few days later, in early October, 
Jean began to attend lectures and classes at the arts faculty where the students learned 
the basic principles of the sciences. Only science graduates were allowed to further 
advance their learning in theology, medicine or law. 




A surgeon extracting a spear and 
an arrow from a man’s chest. 
Miniature , 14th cent. 


The course took six years. Medical or law studies lasted for another five or six years, 
and theological, 15 years. Not all students graduated. The fees were too high for many, 
and it took too long to complete one’s education. In addition, there were presents for 
the teachers, refreshments to be provided on exam days, and the purchase of books 
and writing materials, as well as long years of life far away from one’s family and 
friends. 
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Jean learned that the arts faculty was called thus because the curriculum included 
the seven liberal arts (from the Latin ars, artis), as the basic subjects taught at schools 
back in Roman times were called: grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, 
geometry, music and astronomy. 

Manuscripts and stained-glass windows of cathedrals depicted grammar as a stately 
woman with a key in one hand and a Latin primer in the other. This meant that grammar 
was the key to all the other subjects. Rhetoric taught the art of public speaking, as well 
as letter-writing and drawing up business documents. The students were taught to defend 
their views and opinions and refute those of others, and were helped to master the art of 
debate. 

Arithmetic dealt with counting, and geometry, the methods of measuring buildings 
and land plots. Geometry also incorporated geography. Astronomy explained the 
movement of celestial bodies. 

Teaching was all done orally. Students received no written home assignments. To 
facilitate memorising, specially devised aids were employed: for instance, grammar rules 
were rhymed. Besides attending lectures, students were obliged to take part in debates. 
The subject was usually announced beforehand. Argument for and against a particular 
view were cited, taken primarily from old books. Participant who came up with the 
largest number of quotations supporting his view was considered the winner. This type 
of science, which drew not on observation of nature and human society but on authori¬ 
ties, was called scholastics, a “school science” (from the Latin schola). 

Initiation into studentship. Jean was never to forget his first day at the University. 
Master Guillaume wearing a gown with a large white collar and a beret cut a majestic 
figure on the rostrum. A large book lay open before him. The room was crowded 
with students. Jean cast covert glances at the young men around him. Among them 
were boys who could not be more than 10 and mature young men, people from all walks 
of life, some richly dressed and others wearing cheap clothes, Frenchmen and foreign¬ 
ers. Clergymen stood out in the crowd by their dark clothes and shaved heads. 

“Before beginning this lecture course,” said the master, “I am obliged, under the 
existing rules, to receive from you an oath of allegiance to the University. You must pro¬ 
mise to defend its independence and comply with its rules. Rise and repeat this oath after 
me. 

Jean felt quite excited as he repeated after the master the text of the oath alongside 
the others. 

“I’d like to remind you,” the master said in conclusion, “that the Latin meaning 
of the word student is ‘one who applies himself. Only those who spend their time 
acquiring knowledge, not roaming the streets with other idlers, will attain success.” 

Little did Jean realise that he would disobey the master’s injunctions that very day. 

Hardly had the new students poured out into the street after the lecture, when a noisy 
crowd of old-timers surrounded them. Each novice had horns of a particular animal 
placed on his head and was led all over the city to the accompaniment of much ribaldry. 
And only after everyone was fed up with the gaiety were the horns — these symbols of 
denseness — ceremonially removed. That was the final part of the initiation ritual. It was 
followed by a feast, after which the students remained in the streets well into the early 
hours of the morning disturbing the slumbering citizens by their shouting and singing. 
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Days of hard work began for Jean, who, however, had no difficulty getting used to 
his new life. In the mornings, he attended master Guillaume’s lectures. The master read 
out excerpts from grammar books and explained the obscure places. Some of the stu¬ 
dents brought books with them and followed the remarks of the master making notes in 
the margins or between the lines. 

Pierre took his brother to a special shop, called archives, where for a small fee a 
book could be borrowed for copying at home. To make it possible for several students 
to use the same book simultaneously, it was separated into parts, called notebooks. 
After copying a part, the students brought it back and received another. 

Like other students, Pierre and Jean tried to follow everything of importance that 
was taking place in the University’s scientific and social life. They attended debates and 
took in the lectures of the professors. The students were particularly impressed by the 
arguments against the boresome theological “truths”. Only few masters were distin¬ 
guished by their free-thinking, and their names were well known. Pierre Abelard was 
one and in Jean’s time, master Siger be Brabant. 

The “back brothers ” and Master Siger. Christmas was drawing near. It was the time 
when the arts faculty usually held a general assembly. A few days earlier, Pierre and 
his friends had a long discussion on university affairs. 

“The black brothers’ are again plotting against Master Siger,” Pierre said. 
“They are everywhere listening in on the students talk and trying to get hold of notes 
of the master’s lectures.” 

“We must come to his defence. Many of the faculty members are on his side,” 
someone added. 

“That’s easier said than done. Remember what it was like six years ago? His 
followers wanted to elect him rector. The fight went on for three years, but the Pope 
intervened threatening to excommunicate him and close down the University and 
managed to prevent Master Siger from being elected. After that, his life was made all but 
unbearable by the ‘black brothers’, who are virtually persecuting him,” Pierre said. 

When Pierre’s friends had left, Jean asked his brother: 

“Who are the ‘black brothers’?” 

“Monks who wear black hooded cloaks. They call themselves preachers and 
‘God’s watchdogs’ standing guard over the Christian faith.” 

“But what are they doing at the University?” 

“The Church and its head, the Pope, have long been concerned with the spirit 
of free-thinking here. Abelard was the first to be brought to trial, and many others 
followed. Their works were banned. The ‘black brothers’ are the Pope’s agents, instruct¬ 
ed to harass the free-thinkers and see that the Pope’s edicts are adhered to.” 

“But how can the University put up with such people as tutors?” 

“It had put up a long and determined struggle against their infiltration to the 
chairs. But in the battle with the Pope the University was the loser.” 

“And why are the ‘black brothers’ persecuting Master Siger?” 

“Following in the steps of some Greek and Arab scholars he has been known to say 
that the world is eternal. This contradicts the church dogma, which states that the 
Universe and man are God’s creation. In 1270, the ‘black brothers’ had Siger’s doctrine 
condemned. And now they are planning new mischief.” 
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Pierre’s and his friends’ premonition was correct. Soon, Siger was expelled from the 
faculty. On the Pope’s orders, the Bishop of Paris convened a theological council. 
Siger was to appear before the Inquisition. He fled to Italy to defend his doctrine before 
the Pope but was seized and thrown into prison there, where he died a little later. It was 
rumoured that he was poisoned by order of the Pope. However, free thought grew at the 
University of Paris despite the reprisals of the Church and the secular authorities. 

A student's life. A poor student’s life was by no means a bed of roses. His landlord 
treated him like a servant making him fetch and carry, sending him to the market, to the 
well and clubbing him if he were not quick enough. Getting something to eat was a 
constant worry. A few onions and a piece of stale bread were a feast to be shared with 
friends. But it was not every day that a student was so lucky. A great many students went 
hungry most of the time. 

The masters were quick to mete out punishment flogging their students on the hands 
and the back. After the lectures, students went over the day’s lessons and learned long 
sections of Latin texts by heart. Exhausted and hungry, they often fell asleep during 
lectures, to be awakened by the slap of a ruler. Back home at night, they had to bring 
firewood for the hearth, earning another series of blows. Then the student sounded 
the gong summoning everyone to dinner. Usually everything was eaten up when he 
came back. He fell asleep in his corner chilled to the bone in winter, as his landlord 
was stingy with heating and did not allow him to have a fire in his room. In the morning, 
he was back in the old rut. And this year in and year out. 

A letter home: 

“Our regards and filial respects to our dear parents chevalier de Villiet and his wife. 
This is to inform you that we are in sound health and are devoting ourselves to our stu¬ 
dies. We are renting a nice room not far from school and are lucky enough to make our 
way there each morning without getting our feet wet. We have good friends who share 
the premises with us, as well as some at the Sorbonne. 1 They are diligent in the sciences 
and are of irreproachable behaviour. Since our successes in the sciences depend on hav¬ 
ing money, we are humbly requesting you to send us some — the amount required 
for purchasing parchment, ink, boards and other objects that we must have to avoid 
need, successfully complete our studies and return home with honours. 

“Your obedient sons Pierre and Jean.” 

Many years had passed; new generations of students replaced Jean, Pierre and their 
friends. There were fewer wandering students roaming the roads of Europe, and not 
because the thirst for knowledge was on the wane but because by the end of the 
15th century, Europe already had 79 universities. Young men from Poland or Bohemia 
were no longer obliged to go to far-off Paris for an education. The universities in 
Crakow and Prague, both founded in the 14th century, became major centres of nation¬ 
al culture which attracted just as many young men as the oldest European univer¬ 
sities. 


1 First it referred to an old hostel for students of the University of Paris. Later it became an 
alternative name for the University of Paris. 
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The Medieval Theatre 

I n 476, great Rome fell. Its multi-pillared and white-marble temples and theatres 
lay in ruins. Manuscripts of antique tragedies and comedies perished in the fire. 
The highly trained actors had nothing to do... 

The treasures of the antique theatre remained unknown to medieval man for a 
fairly long time: the art was so profoundly forgotten and the ideas about it were so 
vague that the word tragedy came to denote a poem with a cheerful beginning 
and a sad end, and comedy a sad beginning and a happy end. In the early Middle 
Ages, it was believed the old plays that were found have been enacted by one man. 

Of course, the heritage of the antiquity in some measure still existed, but Latin, the 
language of educated people, was unintelligible to the barbarian invaders. In the 
Middle Ages, the greatest impact on European culture was made by the Christian 
religion, which gradually came to dominate man’s feelings and thinking. 

At that time, the plague, cholera, pox, locusts, famine and wars were terrible calami¬ 
ties that took thousands of lives. “God is punishing you for your sins,” the clergy warned, 
enjoining the people to pray, repent and fast. Bells tolled, and endless church services 
seemed to be constantly in progress. Everyone expected the arrival of the Doomsday and 
the last judgement. However, centuries passed and nothing happened. Even the 
Church with its condemnation of “sinful, pagan” pageants which distracted believers 
from prayer and work, was powerless to stop people from merry-making. 

What were the entertainments that medieval man was able to enjoy? The theatre no 
longer existed either as a special art of dramatic and musical performance or 
as a building especially designed for such performances. But in the few circuses that 
still existed mimes, acrobats and animal trainers continued to present performances up 
to the 8th century. 

The mass “shows”, more popular in the Middle Ages were public executions staged 
in the main square of a town or city by the Church and the secular authorities. The 
Inquisition burned heretics: barefooted, their heads shaved, wearing fools’ caps 
and bells and with burning candles in their hands, they arrived at the square followed 
by clergymen wearing funeral garments. Mournful singing was heard... 

Another popular medieval show was the divine service, which assembled everyone 
living on an estate or in a town. Believers, especially paupers who had just left their 
shabby, dark dwellings, could not but be overwhelmed by the blinding light from the 
church chandeliers, the priests’ splendid garments embroidered with pearls, silk and gold 
and silver thread, the carefully staged ritual, the beauty of the rites, the overwhelming 
harmony of the organ and the singing of the choir. 

There were also other entertainments, some of them dangerous. The common folk’s 
favourites were the jugglers , whom the Church persecuted as descendants of the 
“pagan” mimes. Unlike merchants, craftsmen and artists, jugglers were not allowed to 
form guilds. They were completely without right. Persecuted by the Church and often 
excommunicated, half-starved and weary but always dressed in eye-catching clothes, 
they roamed the land taking care to keep well away from monasteries, travelling 
from town to town and village to village. Many vagabond actors could juggle with 
knives, rings and apples, sing, dance and play musical instruments. Among them were ac- 
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robats, men who mimicked the animals’ habits and voices, and wild animal trainers. To 
the joy of their spectators, they recited fables and short funny stories. Among them were 
dwarfs, freaks, giant women, men possessing outstanding physical strength who speciali¬ 
sed in breaking chains, rope walkers and bearded women. Jugglers were accompanied 
by dogs, monkeys in red skirts, and marmots. Popular figures were puppeteers with 
their wooden puppets, among which the mischievous and indomitable punch, the bro¬ 
ther of the Russian Petrushka was a necessary figure. The fearless jugglers mocked the 
townsfolk in the castles and the feudal lords in the cities and towns, but 
the constant object of their ridicule were the greedy and the ignorant monks. 

In 813, an ecclesiastical council in Tours forbade the clergy to watch “the shameless¬ 
ness of the disgraceful jugglers and their indecent games”. But medieval life was 
unthinkable without jugglers. Hundreds of them were invited to perform at festivals and 
weddings at castles. 

Some jugglers stayed permanently in aristocratic households. They were called 
minstrels — “men in the service of the arts”. They composed and sang verses and 
ballads for the entertainment of ladies and gentlemen. • 

While in the East, the crusaders had observed the luxury in which Oriental rulers 
lived, and did their best to match it in their own homes. Their houses and clothes became 
more and more opulent. The urban rich were not far behind. The pageants staged 
for this strata of the population became increasingly magnificent. The highest-born feud¬ 
al lords even imitated the king’s life-style regulated by the special rules and customs 
called the ceremonial . 

Gradually, education, manners and breeding won a place among the attributes 
valued in a knight, such as noble birth military valour. But the “ideal knight” 
was a far cry from most of real-life membeis of this class. 

Poets were invited to court to recite their verses. In France, they were called 
troubadours or trouveres , and in Germany, minnesingers . Their favourite theme was 






courtly love without revealing the identity of the object of their affections and the 
idealisation of women. This kind of poetry was at its peak in the 1 lth-13th centuries. 
History has preserved several names of lady poets, who dedicated their lyrics to the 
Knight in Shining Armour. The poets themselves, and especially those high-born, 
seldom recited their own verses. For this, jugglers were invited, who gradually became 
the troubadours’ constant companions. For a small fee, jongleurs performed at castles 
singing, dancing, and acting out funny scenes. Often, they would act out battle scenes, for 
instance, the battle of Jerusalem. At the court of the Duke of Burgundy, this battle 
was enacted on huge tables. 

Jugglers were attentive and interested witnesses at folk festivals in town and the 
countryside, listening to the speech of town and rural dwellers and memorising their 
jokes and sayings for later use in their own colourful, merry and witty shows. 

In time, they began to draw more and more on the life of the common 
people. Short musical plays, duets , their theme of the love of a shepherd and a sheph¬ 
erdess, were composed. They became known as pastorals. They were acted out both in¬ 
doors and outdoors to the music of a viol 1 or a violin. 



A flutist and a juggler. Miniature, 12th cent. 


A musician playing the viol. Latin manuscript , early 14th cent . 

A piper 

In towns, the performances were given mostly by the goliards, wandering students, 
young men who had dropped out of universities, high-spirited vagabonds, eternal 
enemies of the church and the feudal customs and way of life. 2 They got together, 
froliced and sang. Often, their verses were accepted in payment for food and lodgings. 

The church was powerless to do away with the folk pageants, jugglers’ shows, the go¬ 
liards’ songs, carnivals, and Shrovetide rituals. But neither was it slow to appreciate the 

1 A medieval instrument resembling a cello. 

2 See the story “The Goliards”, p. 214. 








A fancy-dress ball. Miniature , 14th 
cent. 


impact they were making on the people. It hastened to produce its own shows, based on 
religious subjects and instilling the ideas of the church through visual images, bad and 
good examples. At first, only silent scenes were performed. The people found it easier to 
understand the language of gesture than Latin in which the divine service was conduct¬ 
ed. 

Little by little, these pageants became more splendid and involved more participants. 
The enthralled spectators watched the Biblical personages come to life. The actors’ cos¬ 
tumes were found right on the spot, in the vestry. Finally, the time came when the 
characters began speaking the audience’s native language. 

Apart from the clergy, who usually undertook the parts of Jesus, the Virgin, the an¬ 
gels and the apostles, the townsfolk’s services were also enlisted: they were given such 
roles of Satan, King Herod, Judas. 

The amateur actors did not realise that a gesture, a motion, a pause were well able 
to perform the function of the word. In acting, they commented on what they were 
doing, for instance: “And so I’ve put the knife down”. They loudly chanted their parts, 
in the manner of priests during services. To represent the various locations: heaven, 
hell, Palestine, Egypt, a church or a castle, a line of booths was put up, and the 
actors moved from one to another explaining, as the action unfolded, where they were 
and where they intended to go next. The ingenuous audiences were more than satisfied 
with the performance. 

The pageants required much space, and thus had to be transferred to city squares 
from the confines of a church or monastery. This is when the medieval theatre became 
a truly popular entertainment. The whole town would assemble to watch a play, and 
many people came from nearby and even distant villages and towns. Seeking to display 
their wealth and power, the city authorities spared no money to stage truly magnificent 
shows, which sometimes lasted for days. 

Everyone could watch, and everyone could become an amateur actor. Of course, 
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most people were neither educated, trained or even literate, but many were gifted, and 
truly talented productions appeared. 

As before, the Church chose the subjects and supervised the shows dealing with the 
life of Jesus Christ and the miracles he and the saints had performed. But comic 
tricks gradually made their way even into these “official” pageants with their obligatory 
moral. For instance, imps frolicked and gambolled in a scene set in Hell, and the Virgin 
did not hesitate to use her hefty fists to make the Devil surrender the contract of a sinner 
who had sold his soul to him, saying: “You are going to get a good threshing from me!” 

In the second half of the Middle Ages as cities and trade grew, the theatre gradually 
won its independence from the religious authorities and became a laymen’s entertain¬ 
ment (the priests and monks were called clergymen, and the nobility, peasants and 
tradesmen — laymen). Secular theatre produced different kinds of plays, mostly of 
adventures. Their characters were also saints, sinners and the devil, but the latter now 
more resembled a shrewd and businesslike tradesman, who clearly had the urban actors’ 
admiration. 

The miracle play was to remain for a long time the chief genre of the medieval the¬ 
atre. Those were long plays that took from 2 to 25 days to enact. Up to 500 actors were 
involved in them. The themes were still taken from the Scriptures, but their interpre¬ 
tation was purely mundane. The miracle play began to acquire features of contempo¬ 
rary drama. The writing and the production were now done by special people, 
the playwright and the stage-director. The miracle play was a majestic show unrestricted 
by time-limits or space. It presented the creation of the Earth, the stars, the Moon, the 
waters, everything living, the eviction of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. But 
these plays had plenty of humdrum everyday details. 

The first miracle plays were staged in Rome, Italy. From 1264, they were shown at 
the Coliseum. A hundred years later, they made their way to England and France. 

The production of a miracle play was very expensive and usually undertaken 
by town and city guilds. Dozens and sometimes hundred actors had to be found, trained 
and provided with costly costumes, and the most talented but impecunious actors 
had to be paid. Then there were the stage settings , a whole world of things imitating 
a real world, the stage itself and the stalls above it representing Heaven and hell with 
their inhabitants, and seats too for the musicians and the well-born spectators to be built. 
A stage-director had to be found who would be able to rehearse the unskilled perfor¬ 
mers, and, finally, the dates of the shows were to be announced by heralds. 

Long before the performances were to begin, the event was advertised by heralds. A 
few days before the play was to open, a procession in fancy dress accompanied by carts 
carrying the sets and the costumes made its way through the city. It often made another 
tour immediately before the performance, after which the actors took up their places on 
stage. The stage was usually 50-100 square metres in area and accommodated a 
variety of booths representing locations, just as they did in the religious pageants. The 
plays usually began at 7-9 a.m. There was a break around 11 or at noon, and then the 
play continued until 6 p.m. The whole town assembled in the square to watch it. 
To some plays, children under 12 and sick old people were not admitted. But, of course, 
as the performance took place in a square surrounded by houses with balconies, and 
churches, the children could hardly be prevented from watching. 
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All work ceased on the days of the performances. There was only some trade in food. 
Houses, and often the city gates, as well, were locked, and additional guards were posted 
to watch out for fires and robberies. Even the hours of church services were shifted so 
that the Church and the theatre would not interfere with each other. The shows distract¬ 
ed the people from their work, and thus were staged only once a year and timed 
with major Christian festivals, Christmas or Easter. In smaller towns, miracle plays were 
performed once in several years. Admittance was not expensive, but good seats were 
costly and could be afforded only by the wealthiest people. 

The platform rested on earth-filled baskets or on barrels. It was round like a circus 
arena, and the spectators could sit all around it. However, as a rule there were stalls 
behind the actors’ backs, so the common folk stood in a semicircle. The medieval audi¬ 
ences were not exacting: the people did not expect to be comfortable and only 
sought good entertainment. 

While performing historical plays, the actors wore their ordinary clothes. To be 
identifiable, the stock characters always wore the same coloured garments. Thus, Judas, 
who according to the legend had betrayed Christ, wore a yellow cloak, yellow being 
the colour of treachery. The characters were also distinguished by their attributes: 
the king, by a sceptre, and a shepherd, by a staff. The spectators did not really have 
an opportunity to see the actors’ gestures and facial expressions, and had to 
strain to hear what was being said, even though the actors almost shouted their lines. 
They would kneel, lift and wring their hands, drop on the ground and roll about shaking 
with sobs, demonstratively wipe away tears and drop a chalice or sceptre “with fright”. 
It is not surprising that a loud voice and endurance were an actor’s most valuable 
qualities: a single performance often lasted for 20 continuous days. 

Despite all this, the actors’ performance in miracle plays was full of zest, even if they 
did not attempt to convey the complexity of their characters’ inner world. A villain was 
always a villain: he roared, bared his teeth and killed, and remained exactly the 
same throughout the play. 

With the emergence of the miracle play, the actors’ status changed. Of course their 
trade was still far from honourable, but they were now a step above the juggler or the 
puppeteer. 

Let us steal a look at the market square of a medieval city surrounded 
with high-roofed narrow houses. The platform is full of clumsily moving about people, 
wearing bright costumes made of brocade, velvet and satin (in rich cities, even the 
stage paupers’ rags were satin). The gold crowns, sceptres and dishes glitter, the devil’s 
costume and the jaws of the huge monster stagger the eye. A hangman wearing a red 
hood, angels and saints in snow-white garments are moving amidst cardboard clouds. 

An agitated murmur runs through the crowd of people from all walk of life in their 
holiday best waiting for the show to begin... 

And now let us visualise a much more modest structure: a covered double-tiered cart. 
The bottom serves as the actors’ changing-room, and the top is the stage where the play is 
enacted. The cart slowly moves through the town giving repeated performances. 

In the 13th century, when amateur actors still continued to perform in the cumber¬ 
some miracle plays based on the Holy Scriptures, professional secular plays began to 
make an appearance. In the intermissions between the parts of a miracle play, short 









scenes were enacted that had nothing to do with the main play. They were called 
farces , from the Latin farsus which means stuffing. Later, these short scenes began to 
form some sort of whole, and comic plays emerged in the end. They were still 
called farces. Their authors mocked the avaricious clergy, the ignorant fools, the 
peasants who hindered trade, the vain knights (they were depicted as highway robbers). 
At times, the theme of the farce was the life of the author’s home town, and its charac¬ 
ters, the author himself and his neighbours. 

For the people who had always fought for their rights, to poke fun meant to expose, 
to tell the truth, to protest. This explains why the farce greatly flourished from the 
13th century. It was a popular art that actively interfered into real life and was at the 
same time edifying. 

Only later, towards the end of the Middle Ages, did the theatre became completely 
professional: playwrights, stage directors and actors were paid for their work and earned 
enough money to keep their families. 

The theatre described in this story grew out of folk pageants. It was popular, 
entertaining and made people think about life and its problems. 


Scholarly Conversations 
in the City of Leipzig 


6 od damn the venerable citizens of the illustrious city of Leipzig! How early 
they go to bed!” Philip Rosenkranz cursed as he stumbled in the dark and 
stepped into a muddy puddle. 

It was a damp, moonless night in November. Not a gleam of light was 
to be seen anywhere. Rosenkranz had only just arrived in Leipzig, did 
not know a soul there, and had no idea where he would spend the night. 
All of a sudden, he heard the sound of footsteps shuffling through the 
mud towards him. “Can it be that fate itself is sending me someone, at this time of night 
and in this weather, to help me find a place to sleep?” he thought. He waited. 

The steps, which had come very near, suddenly stopped and a brightly lit rectangle 
emerged from the darkness right in front of Rosenkranz: a door opened to emit the 
tempting smell of fried sausage and cigarette smoke. “I’m lucky,” thought Rosen¬ 
kranz. “This must be a pub.” He held the door back and went in after the man who had 
opened it. 

The man, who was fat and elderly and wore a long dark-blue waistcoat looked with 
suspicion at Rosenkranz and hurriedly walked over to the farthest corner where a merry 
company of students was sitting at a table cluttered with beer mugs. 

“Christopher Wagner,” he said fixing a wrathful stare upon a short swarthy 
student in a black velvet beret. “My trust in your scholarly virtues has cost me a 
thousand guldens. You are not a scholar but a humbug!” 

Wagner jumped up so fast that the heavy oak stool on which he had been sitting fell 
noisily into a corner. 
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“How dare you, Herr Paulmann, call me a humbug, me, a pupil of the famous 
Doctor Faust!” he yelled. 1 

The students began to talk all together, and the noise attracted Auerbach, the 
publican. 

“Pray calm down, dear sirs,” he cried. “Is this another brawl? What’s happened 
now?” 

The burgher sat down heavily on a bench. 

“This scoundrel Wagner will be the death of me,” he said. “Just listen to me, Herr 
Auerbach. My brother left me a thousand guldens, and naturally, I began to think 
of ways to make the best possible use of the money. It was an evil hour indeed when I 
met this blasted Christopher Wagner. ‘Herr Paulmann,’ he said, ‘would you like me to 
draw up your horoscope 2 that will let you know in where and how you will be particu¬ 
larly successful? Just tell me when you were born.’ My late, lamented mother always 
told me that I was born in 1478, on Trinity Day between noon and sunset. Wagner 
wrote this down and a week later came to me bringing this senseless and lying 
note!” Here, Herr Paulmann produced a sheet of paper revealing some lived design 
dotted with odd-looking signs. 

Wagner took the sheet and spread it carefully on the table. 

“Herr Paulmann,” he said haughtily, “you have the temerity to pass judgement on a 
matter of which you know nothing. This horoscope has been drawn up in conformity 
with all the rules prescribed by the noble art of astrology. 3 I shall explain these rules to 
you, not to enlighten you — this would be impossible — but to make you understand the 

1 Doctor Johann Faust , a real-life scholar (c. 1480-1540). Even in his lifetime, he became the 
protagonist of many legends, which later provided the basis for literary works, including Goethe’s Faust. 

2 Horoscope , a diagram of the relative positions of planets and the 12 signs of the Zodiac at a specific time 
for use by astrologers in foretelling events of a person’s life. 

3 Astrology , science dealing with heavenly bodies and their influence on human affairs and terrestrial 
events. Originally, no distinction was made between astrology and astronomy. Only as late as the 15th 
century, foretelling the future by the stars became the domain of astrology, and the properties and 
movement of heavenly bodies, astronomy. 




considerable knowledge and labour that had gone into this horoscope, and make you 
ashamed of your impudence. 

“This is how a horoscope is drawn up. I drew two squares, one being inside 
the other, and inscribed your name inside the smaller one, while the larger one I divided 
into twelve equal triangles called houses. Then I calculated the position of the stars at the 
time you were born, Herr Paulmann. We astrologists study the laws of their movement 
around the earth and can determine their position for any day and hour of any year. 
It is unfortunate, however,” Wagner continued thoughtfully, “that each individual 
star cannot be closely examined: they are so far away that the human eye perceives 
them as tiny sparkling dots.” 

“The time will come when we’ll be able to examine them!” one of the students 
exclaimed. “Roger Bacon, the English scholar, said back in the 13th century that 
transparent bodies could be so processed as to make distant things appear near when 
viewed through these instruments. And indeed, shortly afterwards, glasses were invent¬ 
ed. And someone is sure to come who will invent such powerful glasses that they will 
bring the stars quite near!” 

“I wish he’d hurry,” sighed Wagner, as he continued his narration. “I divided the 
picture of the firmament into twelve equal parts corresponding to the twelve houses of 
the horoscope and entered the symbols of the heavenly bodies into the houses. The 
horoscope was ready, and was only waiting to be interpreted. The first house is called 
the house of birth: the alignment of the stars in Herr Paulmann’s first house indicates 
that he will live to a very advanced age.” 

“My age is already advanced enough,” Herr Paulmann interrupted. “I don’t need 
an astrologist to tell me this. Of much greater interest to me were the planets in the 
ninth and tenth houses, which are supposed to be in charge of trade and travel, they 
promised me extraordinary success in both. And I was fool enough to believe them, 
and spent the thousand guldens left me to buy merchandise and equip a ship. And what 
do you think happened? The moment the ship was in open seas, it was attacked by 
pirates who plundered and sunk it. It lost a great deal of money, and that is your fault, 
Christopher Wagner!” 

“You are mistaken, dear sir,” Rosenkranz, who had hitherto remained silent, broke 
in. “It is not Christopher Wagner’s but your own fault.” 

“Mine?” Paulmann cried, his eyes nearly popping out of his head. 

“Why of course! Didn’t you say you were born between noon and sunset? This is 
only approximate information, and so the horoscope also could only be approximate.” 

“Did you say approximate?” Paulmann yelled, outraged. “It is a lie from the first 
word to the last!” 

“Not at ail. You did buy the merchandise cheap, didn’t you?” 

“What if I did?” said Paulmann uncertainly. 

“And you had no problem equipping the ship?” 

“No.” 

“So you see what I mean?” 

“Oh you and your excuses!” exclaimed Paulmann in disgust and stalked out of the 
beerhouse. 

“Thank you, stranger!” Wagner said and gave Rosenkranz a hearty handshake. 
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“You have obviously grasped the subtlety and complexity of the noble art of astrology. 
Sit down and have a drink with us.” 

The students made room for Rosenkranz at the table. A moment later, all were 
laughing and talking, the failed horoscope and the hapless Herr Paulmann completely 
forgotten. 


Midnight was not far off, and Rosenkranz thought uneasily of finding place to sleep. 

“My friends,” he said finally, “I’m a stranger here and have nowhere to spend the 
night.” 

“Why don’t you come to my place?” Wagner responded immediately. “I live in the 
house of Doctor Faust, my teacher.” 

They bade good-night to the company and left the pub. As they made their way 
through the darkness, Wagner asked Rosenkranz where he had been educated. 

“Oh, scores of places. In Konigsberg, Paris, Crakow.” 

“You must be a truly learned man,” said Wagner with admiration. 

“I have a good knowledge of astronomy and medicine,” replied Rosenkranz. “And 
an even better knowledge of mathematics.” 

“I’ve always found math difficult,” sighed Wagner. “The Venerable Bede, a monk 
who lived in the 8th century and wrote a great work On Calculation once said: ‘The 
world has many difficult things, but none more difficult than the four operations of 
arithmetic.’ I agree with him. And yet it must have been easier for him than for us. At 
that time, there was no need for exact calculations, because many complicated 
mechanisms, like a hammer operated by the water wheel and the new loom, had not yet 
been invented.” 

“Oh, no!” objected Rosenkranz. “The venerable monk found it much harder than 
we. In his time, Europe did not yet know the Arabic numbers, thus only the Roman 
were used. And they are very inconvenient to deal with. For instance, to put the 
number 20,000 in writing, one had to repeat the symbol of the figure 1,000 twenty 
times. And what if these 20,000 had to be multiplied by a number also consisting of 
20 digits? Oh no, we have an easier task! Using Arabic numbers and zero — that’s 
a wonderful number for you! — one can easily write down the largest numbers.” 

Wagner stopped at the entrance to a large dark house, took a key out of his pocket, 
unlocked a massive door, opened it carefully and whispered: 

“Here we are. Come in. But do be quiet. Doctor Faust often works at night and 
doesn’t like to be disturbed.” 

The hall was quite dark. Rosenkranz bumped against a sharp corner and 
stopped short, with no idea which way to go. Wagner took his hand and led him up 
a steep narrow stairway. On the top landing he whispered into Rosenkranz’s ear: 

“Hold your breath. We have to pass through Doctor Faust’s study.” 

Wagner noiselessly opened a low door and the students found themselves in a narrow 
gallery running around the top of a high and large room with a vaulted ceiling. Its 
corners and the gallery itself were in darkness; glass flasks and retorts glittered here 
and there. Rosenkranz peeped down and saw a light below, as if at the bottom of 
a well. It came from a crucible and was bright as a star. A man in black was bending 
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over the crucible. In his hands was a retort filled with shimmering blood-red liquid. 

The vision lasted not longer than a minute. Wagner swiftly passed the gallery and 
pushed Rosenkranz into a tiny room. 

“This is where I live,” he said. “Feel at home!” 

They did not bother to have any light but undressed and lay down on a rickety 
plank bed. 

Wagner was asleep within minutes, but Rosenkranz was kept awake by disturbing 
thoughts. He recollected the stories he had heard about Doctor Faust: his dealings 
with the Evil Spirit, his magic elixirs, his ability to call back the souls of the dead, and 
Homunculus, a tiny living being he had grown in a test-tube. 

Rosenkranz pulled the blanket over his head and tried to go to sleep. But all of a 
sudden, strange booming voices and grating laughter could be heard from Faust’s study, 
and Rosenkranz started and sat up. “God bless my soul!” he muttered as he crossed 
himself. Curiosity, however, proved stronger than fear. He slid down from the bed taking 
care not to wake up Wagner, and, barefoot, tiptoed out of the room and into the gallery. 


Trembling with fear, Rosenkranz peeped down into the study. To his surprise, it 
was devoid of any evil presence and contained only Faust himself and a tiny, shrivelled 
bald old man with a long grey beard. Faust was standing up, his head hung in an 
attitude of grief, and the old man was sitting at the desk examining the retort that 
Rosenkranz had already seen in Faust’s hands. However, now the red liquid was no 
longer glittering but had a dull and dark colour. The old man gave out a guffaw of 
grating laughter. 

Faust raised his head and said reproachfully: 

“I’ve never thought my sad failure would provide a cause for mirth, Herr Keller.” 
He kept his voice low, but, bouncing off the vaulted ceiling, it sounded hollow and 
booming. 

The old man continued laugh. 

“My dear Faust,” he said finally, “pray don’t be angry with me, but I find it quite 
impossible to commiserate with you because it is my firm belief that all this alchemy 1 
is sheer nonsense.” 

“Nonsense!? You regard the greatest task of mankind — the search for the 
philosophers’ stone — the magic substance that will make it possible to transmute base 
metals into gold, heal, resolve man to his youth and prolong his life, as nonsense?” 

“What rubbish!” said Keller angrily. “You, a physician who studied the inner 
composition of the human body, should know that different illnesses have different 
causes. It is impossible to cure them all by the same means. My former pupil and friend, 
the famous Paracelsus 2 , has discovered four reasons for disease: atmospheric 


Alchemy , a medieval chemical science and speculative philosophy based on the false idea of the 
transmutation of base metals. Alchemists tried to discover the means (the philosopher’s stone) for transmuting 
base metals into gold. It was also ascribed other magic properties. The alchemists’ experiments led to 
many important discoveries, which formed the basis of chemistry. 

2 Paracelsus (1493-1541), a distinguished Swiss physician and natural scientist. He taught medicine 
at Basle University. 
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phenomena, poisons that find their way into the body with food and drink, psychic 
influences and, finally, God’s will. And he says that a chemist’s work is to produce 
medicines and not waste time looking for the philosophers’ stone.” 

“I’ve heard,” Faust broke in, “that your famous Paracelsus has publicly burned in 
Basle the works of all his predecessors, including Avicenna. 1 

“What can you do?” Keller replied ruefully. “Paracelsus is consumed by vanity. 
He considers himself the founder of new medicine. But you have to agree that he was 
indeed the first to view as chemical processes taking place in the human body.” 

“But what you are saying means that medicine and alchemy are bound together,” 
Faust exclaimed. “Basilius Valentine, the great alchemist, maintained that all natural 
bodies, both organic and inorganic consist of three primary elements: brimstone, 
mercury and salt in varying proportions. And if the philosophers’ stone makes it 
possible to change their correlation, we shall be able to transmute base metals into gold, 
and a sick human body into a healthy one.” 

“So all bodies consist of mercury, brimstone and salt?” Keller roared with laughter. 
“Thereby, mixing these three substances we shall be able to come up with anything?” 

“You pretend to misunderstand me,” said Faust, vexed. “What I am referring to 
are not ordinary brimstone, mercury and salt, but philosophers’ ones. These are not 
material substances but properties of the natural bodies. Brimstone signifies inflam¬ 
mability, mercury, the ability to evaporate, and salt, stability. If these properties are 
balanced, we get a precious metal and a healthy man, but if the balance is upset, we have 
a base metal and a sick man. In the human body, superfluity of brimstone produces fever 
and plague, of mercury, paralysis and depression, and of salt, dropsy and dyspepsia.” 

“And it is your duty as a physician,” Keller noted, “to use medicines and 
surgery to treat illnesses, no matter whence they originate, not to try to produce 
imitation gold in the manner of those despicable and self-seeking men who have 
recently wormed their way into alchemy and who are bringing disgrace upon the 
noble name of the scholar.” 

“This is an insult, Herr Keller,” said Faust. “Do I resemble these humbugs? You 
know I seek nothing for myself. My only wish is to fathom the properties of substances 
in order to change them. I want them to obey me!” 

“Exactly,” Keller interrupted him. “What you are doing is useful indeed, your study 
of the properties of substances and your chemical experiments are valuable for 
metallurgy and the production of dyes, glass and enamels, but everything that is 
sensible and useful is bogged down in meaningless chatter. But there’s no sense trying 
to convince you,” said Keller and took his leave. 

When the door shut behind him, Faust picked up the retort, gave it another look 
and hurled it to the floor. There was the clinking of broken glass, and a dark puddle 
spread on the floor. Faust stood watching it gloomily. Then he kneeled and, sighing, 
began to pick up the fragments. 

A thin stream of malodorous steam rose from the puddle. Rosenkranz’s nose began 
to sting, and he sneezed three times. Faust started and looked up. 

1 Avicenna (960-1037), an outstanding scholar, philosopher and physician; in Arabic, Ibn Sina. He lived 
in Iran and Central Asia. His Canon Medicinae (The Canon of Medicine) was a standard work for 
centuries. 
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“Who's there?” he roared. 

“It's me,” replied Rosenkranz, frightened. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing in my house at night?” asked Faust. 

Rosenkranz gave halting explanations. 

Faust seemed to unbend. 

“Well, come down and help me.” 

Rosenkranz ran down the creaking stairs and stood before Faust, who looked him 
over and smiled. 

“Get a rag and mop up this puddle.” 

Rosenkranz started to obey the command but stopped short, afraid to touch the 
mysterious liquid. 

Faust smiled again. 

“There’s no need to be frightened,” he said. “The liquid is quite harmless and just as 
useless. My experiment was not a success.” 

“What kind of experiment was it?” 

Faust frowned. 

“That would take a long time to explain. Have you studied chemistry?” 

“No.” 

“Then I don’t think you’d be able to make heads or tails of my explanations.” 

Rosenkranz finished mopping up the floor and rose, holding the rag in his hands. 

“Doctor,” he said haltingly, “do you by any chance need another pupil? I give you 
my word of honour that I will acquire a knowledge of chemistry, and who knows, 
maybe my assistance will help make your experiment successful?” 
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describe various aspects of the Central, 

and Eastern Europe and also of some Oriental Countries between the 
5th and 15th centuries Those thousand years witnessed many important 
events, such as the emergence of most modern European and Asian 
states, the first voyages around the world, and the discovery that the 
Earth was round and the Universe infinite. In the Middle Ages,Amer¬ 
ica was discovered, book printing and the telescope invented, and 
many masterpieces of art and literature created. 













